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Desert  Botanical  Garden  ended  the 
year  1999  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  on 
November  23  at  our  community  rally, 
held  at  The  Phoenician.  To  look  out  over 
the  audience  of  more  than  850  people 
was  indeed  an  emotional  experience. 
Obviously,  our  label  of  being  "the  best- 
kept  secret  in  town"  is  finally  dissolving. 
Earlier,  in  our  master-planning  process, 
we  realized  we  needed  to  address  two 
issues:  how  to  increase  our  revenues 
and  also  how  to  increase  our  visibility 
in  the  community.  The  Growing  a  Legacy 
for  Generations  capital  development 
program  has  accomplished  both.  We 
are  ever  mindful,  however,  that  as  we 
improve  our  facilities,  it  must  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  mission  of  the  Garden. 
We  are  continuing  to  create,  as  Garden 
founder  Gertrude  Divine  Webster  pre¬ 
scribed,  a  "compelling  attraction." 

None  of  this  would  have  happened 
without  the  vision  and  strong  support  of 
our  trustees  and  the  campaign  cabinet, 
and,  as  well,  the  devotion  and  "can-do" 
attitude  of  our  staff  and  volunteers.  I 
thank  in  particular  co-chairs  Bennett 
Dorrance,  trustee,  and  Pam  Grant,  former 
trustee,  who  have  directed  us  through  a 
brilliant  capital  campaign.  Their  energy 
and  leadership  have  been  invaluable.  I 
am  sure  they  won't  miss  this  past  year's 
schedule  of  meetings  every  Tuesday 
and  15.7  million  telephone  calls.  Not 
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only  did  they  work  tirelessly,  but  they 
made  the  process  enjoyable  for  the  rest 
of  us.  It  has  been  a  pure  pleasure. 

In  addition,  I  extend  my  thanks  to 
fund-raising  committee  chairs  Eddie 
Basha,  Jerry  Colangelo,  Sam  Eichenfield, 
Bill  Post,  and  Steve  Roman  for  their 
incredibly  successful  efforts. 

Also,  please  join  me  in  thanking  our 
Sonoran  Quarterly  editor,  horticulture 
volunteer,  and  trustee,  Carol  Schatt,  for 
her  dedication  and  commitment  to 
improve  continually  the  Sonoran  Quarterly 
bulletin.  Thanks  to  Carol's  desire  that 
the  publication  reflect  the  Garden  in  its 
best  light,  and  to  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  editorial  "team,"  we  introduced 
our  new  format  in  the  December  1999 
issue.  The  response  has  been  over¬ 
whelming. 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  so 
fortunate  to  have  you  all  as  friends, 
members,  and  supporters.  I  send  you 
my  sincerest  thanks.  # 

Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 
Executive  Director 
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ON  OUR  COVER 

Hawkmoth  and  bumblebee  pollinators  visit  Agave  palmeri  at 
a  Garden  research  site  at  Ft.  Huachuca,  Arizona. 

(Cover  photograph  by  Jennifer  Johnston) 
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Agave 

ecology: 


A.  palmeri  in  desert  grassland  habitat  near  the  Huachuca  mountains 


by  Dr.  Liz  Slauson 

A 

JL  _m»gaves,  or  century  plants,  are 
thought  to  have  evolved  in  the  mesic 
habitats  of  central  Mexico  where 
the  highest  diversity  of  agave  species 
occurs.  In  these  tropical  environments, 
nectar-eating  bats  are  believed  to 
have  coevolved  with  agaves,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  floral 
characters  that  promoted  bat-polli¬ 
nation,  such  as  nocturnal  nectar 
and  pollen  production.  One  such 
bat-pollinated  agave  is  the  Palmer 
agave  ( Agave  palmeri),  a  native  of 
savanna  grassland  and  oak  woodland 
communities  of  northern  Mexico 
and  southern  portions  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  It  is  pollinated 
by  a  migratory  bat,  the  lesser  long- 
nosed  bat  ( Leptonycteris  curasoae). 
These  bats  migrate  north  from  central 
Mexico  in  the  spring,  following  a 
"nectar  corridor"  of  flowering 
columnar  cacti,  agaves  and  other 
plants.  Arriving  in  southeastern 
Arizona  and  southwestern  New 
Mexico  in  late  July-early  August, 
bats  use  the  flowering  Palmer  agave 
as  their  major  food  source.  Once 
flowering  nears  completion  in 
September-October,  bats  head  south 
toward  their  winter  roosts,  feeding 
upon  other  flowering  plants  along 
the  way. 

Research  conducted  during  the  late 
1970s  and  1980s  suggested  that  this 
agave-bat  mutualistic  relationship 
was  fairly  obligate;  in  other  words, 
the  bat  needed  the  agave  for  food 
and  the  agave  needed  the  bat  for 
pollination.  However,  recent  studies 
conducted  by  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
researchers  have  shown  that  this 
agave-bat  relationship  is  more 
asymmetrical.  In  studies  we  conduct¬ 
ed  to  test  the  importance  of  various 
pollinators,  we  found  no  significant 
differences  in  fruit  and  seed  set 
between  plants  pollinated  by  day- 
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The  agave-bat- 
fire  connection 


time  or  nocturnal  pollinators.  In  fact, 
we  found  several  important  pollina¬ 
tors  other  than  bats,  such  as  native 
bumblebees,  carpenter  bees,  and 
hawkmoths.  Thus,  bats  are  quite 
dependent  on  the  Palmer  agave  as 
a  food  source  while  they  are  present 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  but  the 
agaves  do  not  require  the  bats  for 
pollination. 

Since  the  federal  listing  of  the  lesser 
long-nosed  bat  as  an  endangered 
species  in  1982,  concern  has  grown 
over  whether  adequate  agave  food 
resources  are  available  for  bats,  and 
specifically,  to  what  degree  do  land 
management  practices,  such  as 


grazing  and  fire,  impact  the  Palmer 
agave.  This  year  the  Garden  initiated 
three  research  projects  located  through¬ 
out  the  northern  range  of  the  Palmer 
agave  and  the  lesser  long-nosed  bat 
to  learn  more  about  agave  ecology. 
Cooperation  and  support  for  this 
research  is  being  provided  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Research  Station  and 
Douglas  Ranger  District  of  the  U.S. 
National  Forest  Service,  the  Department 
of  the  Army  at  Ft.  Huachuca  Military 
Reservation,  the  Malpai  Borderlands 
Group  of  ranchers,  and  the  Animas 
Foundation  of  the  Gray  Ranch  in 
southwestern  New  Mexico. 

Prior  to  human  settlement  of  the  last 


Douglas  Ranger  District  conducting  a  prescribed  fire  in  our  A  palmeri  study  site 


Hawkmoth  and  bumblebees  pollinating 


100  years,  fires  historically  occurred 
every  5-9  years  in  savanna  grassland 
and  oak  woodland  communities 
where  Palmer  agave  occurs.  The  fire 
suppression  and  overgrazing  practices 
that  took  place  in  the  late  1800s  and 
early  1900s  has  upset  the  natural 
disturbance  process  of  fire  in  many 
areas  of  the  southwest.  Either  not 
enough  fine  fuels  are  available  to  fuel 
low  intensity  group  fires  or  fuels 
have  accumulated  to  levels  which 
may  result  in  catastrophic  fires. 
Management  ignited  prescribed  fire 
is  one  tool  that  is  being  tested  to 
help  restore  grassland  and  wood¬ 
land  habitats  to  a  more  natural 
state.  However,  much  still  needs  to 
be  learned  about  how  fire  affects 
the  growth  and  reproduction  of 
agaves,  and  consequently,  the  agave 
food  resources  for  bats. 

In  our  first  project,  we  established 
several  long-term  agave  monitoring 
plots  in  the  spring  of  1999  located 
on  private  land  in  the  Peloncillo 
Mountains  of  southwestern  New 
Mexico.  In  order  to  study  the  effects 
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of  fire  on  agave  survival,  growth  and 
reproduction,  the  Douglas  Ranger 
District  conducted  a  prescribed  fire 
for  us,  burning  half  of  the  plots.  The 
winter  and  spring  of  1999  was  abnor¬ 
mally  dry  in  the  Peloncillos,  and 
severe  drought  stress  (shriveling)  of 
plants  was  observed  two  months 
after  the  fire  in  both  burned  and 
unburned  areas.  Initially  mortality 
was  24%  in  burned  plots,  although 
the  majority  of  plants  appeared  to 
die  from  herbivory  rather  than  fire. 
Increased  herbivory  was  most  likely 
due  to  the  drought  conditions. 


Monitoring  agave  plants  in  study  plot  two  months 
after  the  fire  in  southwestern  New  Mexico 


This  data  suggests  that  cool  season 
fires  (winter  or  early  spring  fires) 
may  subject  plants  to  an  abnormal 
duration  of  drought  stress  after  fire, 
particularly  in  dry  years.  Most  natur¬ 
al  fires  ignite  in  May  or  June,  only  a 


Hawkmoth  gathering  nectar 


month  or  two  prior  to  monsoon 
rains,  while  plants  in  experimental 
plots  were  subjected  to  a  four  month 
dry-period  after  burning.  We  will  be 
monitoring  agave  survival,  growth, 
and  reproduction  in  these  plots  over 
the  next  few  years  to  improve  our 
knowledge  on  the  long-term  effects 
of  fire  on  agaves. 

In  a  second  fire  project,  we  took 
advantage  of  an  accidental  human- 
caused  fire  which  burned  approxi¬ 
mately  22,000  acres  over  a  two-day 
period  in  May  1999  on  the  Gray  Ranch. 
The  fire  happened  to  burn  through  a 
stand  of  agaves  which  had  a  road 
running  through  the  middle  of  the 
population.  Luckily,  the  fire  did  not 
“jump"  the  road,  leaving  us  a  "control," 
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or  unburned,  portion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  to  study  as  well. 

Similar  to  our  first  project,  we 
established  several  long-term  plots 
to  monitor  agave  survival,  growth, 
and  reproduction.  Interestingly, 
initial  mortality  was  only  2-5%  in 
burned  plots.  The  low  mortality 
may  be  a  result  of  the  timing  of 
the  burn  and  monsoon  rains.  The 
fire  occurred  in  May  when  many 
natural  lightening  strikes  occur 
and  monsoon  rains  were  early  and 
heavy  on  the  ranch.  Thus,  plants 
were  only  subjected  to  a  1-1/2 
month  post-fire  drought  period 
(versus  a  4-month  drought  period 
at  our  first  site).  In  this  study  we 
also  sampled  nectar,  pollen,  fruit, 
and  seed  production  in  burned  and 
unburned  plants  to  see  if  any 
differences  occurred  between  burn 
treatments,  and  we  are  currently 
analyzing  that  data. 

The  third  project  is  designed  to 
further  investigate  the  intricacies 
of  the  mutualistic  relationship 
between  the  Palmer  agave  and  the 
lesser  long-nosed  bat.  To  under¬ 
stand  the  relationship  between 
flowering  and  bat  migration  more 
clearly,  we  set  up  long-term  plots 


Close-up  of  an  agave  bloom 
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An  example 
of  an 
exclosed 
umbel  to 
measure 
nectar 
production 


The  nectar  measuring  team  getting  started 
at  3  a.m. 


Measuring  standing  nectar 


throughout  Ft.  Huachuca  Military 
Reservation  to  monitor  the  flowering 
patterns,  or  phenology,  of  Palmer 
agave.  We  made  weekly  observations 
of  flowering,  noting  the  number  and 
position  of  umbels  (flower  clusters) 
in  flower.  We  also  measured  bat  visi¬ 
tation  to  each  plot  throughout  the 
season.  These  data  will  be  correlated 
with  bat  arrival,  departure,  and  pop¬ 
ulation  numbers  from  nearby  roosts 
in  collaboration  with  several  bat 
researchers. 

We  plan  to  continue  these  studies  for 
several  years  to  more  clearly  under¬ 
stand  the  year-to-year  variation  in 
agave  flowering  and  how  it  may 
affect  bat  migration  and  population 
numbers.  In  1999,  for  example,  peak 
flowering  occurred  the  first  week  of 
August  while  peak  bat  visitation  did 
not  occur  until  the  first  and  second 
weeks  of  September.  In  addition  to 
these  observations,  exclosed  and 
standing  nectar  and  pollen  crops 
were  measured  weekly  throughout 
the  flowering  season  to  determine 
how  much  food  was  available  for 
bats  and  how  that  varied  over  the 
season.  We  noted  that  the  majority 
of  nectar  was  still  present  in  flowers 
at  dawn  until  September  when  peak 
bat  visitation  occurred.  During  this 
time  period,  flowers  were  drained  of 
nectar  by  dawn. 

We  are  hopeful  that  these  long-term 
projects  will  improve  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  ecology  of  the  Palmer 
agave  and  help  develop  a  scientific 


basis  for  managing  agave  habitats. 
This  information  is  critical  for  the 
development  of  fire  management 
plans  and  the  conservation  of  our 
native  plant  communities. 

Dr.  Liz  Slauson  is  director  of 
research  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden. 


Bagging  umbels  for  nectar  production 
studies 
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OW  THE  GARDEN  S  GROWING 


Wildflowers 

Never  the 
same  show  twice 
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other  Nature  never  produces 
the  same  show  of  wildflowers 
from  one  year  to  the  next,  and  the 
wildflower  scene  is  also  changing  at 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 


This  spring,  look  for  splendid  wild¬ 
flowers  in  beds  throughout  the  core 
garden  and  also  check  out  the  new 
wildflower  trail — but  don't  expect 
this  brand  new  garden  to  bowl  you 
over  quite  yet. 

The  Garden  is  gradually  moving  its 
impressive  wildflower  display  out  to 
the  new  Harriet  K.  Maxwell  Wildflower 
Trail,  a  new  exhibit  outside  the  main 
entrance  to  the  core  garden.  Visitors 
to  the  Garden  will  still  see  the  "old" 
wildflower  beds  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  Garden,  but  they  will  also  be 
treated  to  the  sight  of  "infant"  beds 
on  the  new  trail. 


Blanket  flower  ( Gaillardia  pulchella) 


several  large  salvaged  trees.  Garden 
horticulturists  and  volunteers  have 
planted  small  specimens  of  Sonoran 
natives  in  between  the  exhibits  on 
the  new  trail.  "We  left  the  creosotes 


they  enter  other  exhibits  along  the 
trail  representing  pollinators  and 
desert  habitats,  it  will  make  a  big 
impact."  Many  of  the  plantings 
along  the  new  trail  will  be  from 
accessioned  seeds  in  the  Garden's 
seed  collection,  supplemented  with 
seeds  from  the  Garden's  horticultural 
stock  as  well  as  special  purchases 
to  fill  out  the  plantings. 

The  wildflower  plantings  will 
eventually  be  reduced  within  the 
core  Garden  because  the  horticultural 
needs  for  growing  wildflowers  are 
often  in  conflict  with  the  horticul¬ 
tural  requirements  of  plants  in  the 
Living  Collection  such  as  cacti  and 
agaves.  # 


As  any  gardener  knows,  it  takes  years 
to  develop  a  garden.  This  spring, 
visitors  to  the  new  trail  will  see  a 
wealth  of  annuals  such  as  native 
poppies  and  bluebells.  In  two  years 
the  perennials  planted  along  the  new 
trail  will  begin  to  bloom,  and  in  three 
to  five  years  the  trees  and  shrubs 
will  achieve  enough  maturity  to 
produce  a  show  of  blooms. 

Smaller  is  better,  not  only  in  terms  of 
the  cost  of  plants,  but  in  the  labor  to 
plant  them  as  well  as  their  chances 
for  survival,  so  with  the  exception  of 


Brittlebush  (Encelia  farinosa ) 

which  were  naturally  growing  there 
and  added  more,"  said  Michelle 
Rauscher,  horticulturist  in  charge  of 
wildflowers.  "We  also  have  used  a 
lot  of  other  native  species  such  as 
brittlebush  (Encelia  farinosa),  foothills 
palo  verde  ( Cercidium  microphyllum), 
mesquites  ( Prosopis  spp.),  globemal- 
low  ( Sphaeralcea  spp.),  and  Verbena 
(Verbena  goodingii).  Visitors  will  sense 
they  are  in  the  middle  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  while  they  are  passing  between 
exhibits  on  the  new  trail;  then  when 


Want  to  learn  more  about 
wildflowers?  Here's  how! 

“Wildflower  Walks” 

Guided  half-hour  tours  every  Wednesday  in 
March  on  the  Garden  trails.  Free  with  Garden 
admission.  Call  480/941-1225  for  information. 

Wildflowers:  Desert  Jewels 

Thursday,  March  16,  7  -  9  p.m. 

Members:  $18;  non-members:  $22 
A  workshop  about  Arizona  wildflowers,  where 
and  when  they  bloom,  and  how  to  create  a 
wildflower  display.  (Requires  registration  in  advance.) 

Look  for  the  Garden's  Spring  Calendar  of 
Events  for  information  about  other  events  and 
workshops  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 


OW  THE  GARDEN'S  GROWING 


A  Work  in  Progress 

Creating  habitats  from0 
North  American  deserts  along  the 


by  Elaine  McGinn 


new  wildflower  trail 
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Guayacan  ( Guaiacum  coulteri ) 


When  the  wildflower  trail  exhibit  team  sat  down  last 
January  to  develop  the  Eiarriet  K.  Maxwell  Wildflower 
Trail,  everyone  agreed  that  the  trail  should  have  a  wide 
range  of  wildflowers  from  the  deserts  of  North  America. 
To  provide  the  visitor  with  a  true  sense  of  the  variety  of 
desert  wildflowers  and  where  they  grow,  the  team  felt 


it  important  to  re-create  the  habitats  where  these  plants 
are  found.  The  challenge  was  to  select  habitats  that  would 
work  within  the  limitations  of  our  climate,  the  Garden's 
physical  and  aesthetic  guidelines,  and  the  budget.  This 
challenge  has  been  met  by  the  creation  of  a  boulder  out¬ 
cropping,  a  desert  floor,  and  a  shady  riparian  habitat. 


Boulder  habitat:  in  the  boulder 
outcropping  the  visitor  passes  between 
large  boulders  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  trail.  Plants  such  as  Santa 
Catalina  Indian-mallow  (. Abutilon  palmeri), 
Arizona  live-forever  ( Dudleya  arizonica) 
and  Eieart-leaf  suncup  ( Camissonia 
cardiophylla )  will  be  nestled  among 
the  boulders  with  interpretation  about 
the  different  species  of  plants  you  might 
see  on  the  north  and  south  slopes 
while  hiking  in  rocky  terrain.  The  path 
has  been  lowered  to  add  to  the  height 
of  the  boulders  on  the  north  side  of 
the  trail,  which  reaches  above  six  feet. 


Desert  floor  habitat: 

A  small  loop  trail  takes  visitors 
through  the  desert  floor  habitat 
where  the  beauty  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  has  been  re-created  to  show¬ 
case  wildflowers  such  as  Mohave 
lupine  ( Lupinus  sparsiflorus),  Golden 
crownbeard  ( Verbesina  encelioides), 
California  poppy  ( Eschscholzia 
californica),  and  Sonoran  water-willow 
( Justicia  sonorae).  These  wildflowers 
are  planted  among  agaves,  organ 
pipes,  and  barrel  cactus. 


Shady  riparian  habitat: 

A  short  path  off  the  main  trail 
takes  visitors  to  the  shady  riparian 
habitat,  also  known  as  "Birte's 
garden,"  in  honor  of  Birte  Endicott, 
deceased  wife  of  former  Trustee 
Bradford  Endicott.  This  oasis  sit¬ 
uated  under  two  mesquite  trees 
has  a  water  feature  which  will 
allow  visitors  to  explore  plants 
that  thrive  in  cool,  moist  areas 
such  as  Eiummingbird  trumpet 
(. Epilobium  canum ),  Texas  betony 
(, S  tacky s  coccinea),  and  Cardinal 
flower  ( Eobelia  laxiflora). 

These  three  habitats  and  other 
exciting  interpretive  exhibits  can 
be  seen  this  March  when  the  trail 
opens  as  a  work  in  progress.  Final 
interpretation  of  these  areas  will 
be  ready  for  the  grand  opening  of 
the  trail  in  March  2001. 


Elaine  McGinn  is  exhibits  coordinator 
at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 


I  Jchind-t  he-scenes  tour 
for  special  member-groups 


Special  Garden  member-groups  will 
enjoy  a  behind-the-scenes  tour  of  the 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell  Wildflower  Trail  on 
Thursday,  April  13.  Guests  will  learn 
what  it  takes  to  develop  and  maintain 
an  exhibit  such  as  the  new  wildflower 
trail  from  Elaine  McGinn,  exhibits  coor¬ 
dinator;  Wendy  Hodgson,  curator  of  the 
herbarium  and  research  botanist;  and 
Michelle  Rauscher,  Garden  horticulturist 
specializing  in  wildflowers. 


Guests  will  also  critique  proposed  inter¬ 
pretive  signage  for  the  trail. 

The  evening  will  begin  at  6  p.m.  with 
cocktails  and  hors  d' oeuvres  in  the  new, 
open-air  Wildflower  Pavilion. 

The  event  is  planned  for  members  of  the 
Agave  Century  Club,  Boojum  Tree  Club, 
Ocotillo  Club,  and  Desert  Council.  Call 
Jean  Palumbo  at  480/481-8147  for  more 
information. 
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ESERT  GARDENER 

Why  Make 
a  Garden? 

by  Mary  F.  Irish 


"The  garden  suggests 
that  there  might  he  a 
place  where  we  can  meet 
nature  halfway. " 

-  Michael  Pollen 

The  question  is  daringly  simple: 
Why  make  a  garden?  If  you  are  a 
gardener,  it  seems  obvious;  but 
upon  consideration,  why  do  we  do 
it?  Why  do  we  take  this  hot,  dusty, 
exhilarating  road  at  all?  There  are 
countless  reasons— perhaps  as  many 
as  there  are  gardeners— but  six  stand 
out  for  me. 

lO 


Number  1  - 
DECAUSE  YOU 
HAVE  TO. 

Most  of  today's  gardens  and  certainly 
some  of  the  ones  which  are  the  most 
fun  (like  herb  gardens)  began  this  way. 
The  domestication  of  grain  crops 
started  long  before  memory,  probably 
in  the  Middle  East.  After  this  crucial 
step,  the  farm  system  was  born  and 
gardening  as  a  necessity  of  life  began. 
Families  started  to  grow  food  on  a 
regular  basis  rather  than  be  victim  to 
the  staggering  unpredictability  of  wild 
collecting.  Improvement,  refinements, 
selections,  breeding,  and  now 
genetic  manipulation  have  evolved 
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ever  since,  an  unbroken  line  for 
eight  thousand  years. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Christian 
age,  monks  developed  orderly 
collections  of  plants  for  medicine. 
These  plants  also  yielded  seasoning 
for  food.  The  diet  of  northern  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages  was  remarkable 
for  being  dull,  conducive  of  digestive 
disorders,  and  flavorless.  So  these 
careful,  planned,  arranged  plantings - 
the  first  real  gardens  of  Europe - 
emerged  from  the  need  and  desire  to 
grow  both  medicine  and  seasonings. 

Then  the  second  reason  began  to  evolve. 

Number  2  - 
DECAUSE  THEY 
LOOK  GOOD. 

At  some  point  in  all  gardening  cul¬ 
tures,  people  begin  to  grow  plants 
for  their  sheer  beauty.  Gardening 
for  ornament  began  very  early  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  hanging  gar¬ 
dens  of  Babylon  were  made  nearly 
five  thousand  years  ago.  Plants-for- 
pretty  took  hold  in  various  places 
at  different  times.  Ancient  records 
of  gardens  in  China  and  Japan 
reveal  sophisticated  style  and  tradi¬ 
tion.  When  the  Spanish  arrived  in 
what  is  today  Mexico  City,  a  striking 
feature  of  the  city  was  its  extensive 
and  well-tended  gardens. 

We  are  heirs  to  many  hallmarks  of 
Middle  Eastern  gardening.  Courtyards, 
fountains,  tiled  paths,  and  surround¬ 
ing  porches  all  come  to  us  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Middle  East,  by  way 
of  the  Spanish,  by  way  of  Mexico. 
The  joy  of  creating  something  that 
looks  good  is  intimately  paired 
with  the  third  reason  for  gardening. 

Number  3  - 
DECAUSE  IT 
FEELS  GOOD. 

Gardens  are  cooling  in  warm  climates, 


restful  in  troubled  times,  peaceful 
when  solitude  is  necessary,  and  art¬ 
ful  when  creativity  is  in  full  flower. 

If  you  ask  a  serious  gardener  why, 
this  is  usually  the  answer.  Gardening 
satisfies  so  much  that  is  necessary 
to  feel  good-a  sense  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  genuine  pleasure,  beauty, 
rest  and  relaxation  and  the  removal 
of  the  litter  of  daily  worries,  time 
lines,  and  noises. 

That  brings  us  quickly  to  the  next 
reason. 

Number  4  - 
BECAUSE A 
GARDEN  ALLOWS 
YOU  TO  RESTAND 
SLOW  DOWN. 

Gardens  are  not  connected  to  the 
gadgets,  buzzers,  timers,  phones, 
mail,  clocks  and  other  poobahs  of 
our  lives.  All  these  melt  away  in 
our  gardens.  Gardens  are  simple 
and  they  make  us  feel  simpler  in 
their  presence,  if  only  briefly. 

A  garden  is  a  place  to  watch  birds 
take  a  bath  or  spy  on  a  grasshopper 
as  it  devours  a  leaf.  These  enjoyments 
are  not  restricted  to  the  garden  you 
personally  made.  A  true  measure  of 
the  need  and  delight  of  public  gar¬ 
dens  is  that  they  offer  this  respite  to 
all  who  enter  them. 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  dirty  little 
secret  of  all  gardens,  the  reason 
that  is  rarely  acknowledged. 

Number  5  - 
IT  15  A  CHANCE 
TO  5H0W  OFF. 

Many  gardens,  truly  great  gardens, 
were  built  as  an  expression  of  the 
power,  prestige,  or  world  dominance 
of  the  person  or  state  who  owned 
them.  This  trend  also  began  early. 
Huge  bursera  were  hauled  in  by 
barge  as  boxed  trees  from  the 


southern  Nile  valley  to  stand  tall  in  the 
gardens  of  Egyptian  rulers  through 
Cleopatra's  era.  Most  of  the  splendid 
public  gardens  of  Europe,  and  certainly 
all  with  recorded  collections,  emerged 
when  the  wealth  of  the  New  World 
was  being  vacuumed  up  by  Europe. 
The  creators  of  these  gardens  were 
frantic  to  outdo  one  another  with 
their  botanical  prowess  and  plant¬ 
collecting  zeal. 

This  tendency  remains  an  integral  part 
of  most  gardens,  but  it  is  generally 
gentle  and  sweet.  It  is,  after  all,  lovely 
fun  to  show  around  what  you  made 
and  have  people  admire  it. 

And  finally,  one  of  the  most  subtle 
reasons  for  gardening,  one  beautifully 
delineated  in  Chinese  and  Japanese 
gardens. 

Number  6  - 
3ECAU5E  IT 
REMINDS  U5  OF 
NATURE. 

When  you  can’t  walk  in  the  woods,  or 
stroll  in  the  desert,  or  visit  a  stream, 
or  sigh  in  a  meadow,  you  can  at  least 
make  some  approximation  of  it  near 
to  home.  After  all,  you  began  to  learn 
about  nature  when  you  were  little 
and  remained  close  at  home. 

This  is  why  I  think  it  is  vital  to  intro¬ 
duce  children  to  gardening.  As  more 
and  more  of  our  children  no  longer 
know  where  their  food  comes  from. 
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what  role  insects  play  in  the  life  of  the 
world,  and  how  the  entire  tapestry 
of  life  is  founded  on  the  delicate  stems 
and  sturdy  branches  of  the  plants,  it 
is  increasingly  urgent  to  offer  them 
this  connection  in  a  little  plot  of 
ground-at  school,  at  home,  or  down 
the  street.  There  are  lots  of  reasons  to 
garden,  all  good  ones.  Most  of  them 
are  intertwined.  By  nature,  gardens 
join  and  do  not  rend,  unite  and  do 
not  separate.  They  offer  a  place  to  show 
off  a  bit  to  your  gardening  friends, 
to  feel  wonderful  while  building 
something  of  lasting  joy,  to  find  per¬ 
sonal  artistic  or  creative  expression, 
and  to  relax.  This  is  the  place  where 
we  can  consider  how  the  wonders  of 
our  natural  world  and  our  own  efforts 
have  come  together  to  build  one  of 
man's  finest  achievements -a  garden. 

Mary  F.  Irish,  former  director  of  public 
horticulture  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden, 
is  a  writer  and  Garden  volunteer. 


Wish  List 
ITEMS  NEEDED 

If  you  have  an  item  to  donate  on  the  wish 
list,  please  call  the  Garden  at  480/481-8194. 

L-shaped  desk 

35mm  camera  with  zoom  lens 
Back-up  generator 
Coffeemaker 

Desk  chair  with  rollers  &  arms 
Digital  camera 
Dishwashing  basins 
Electric  broom 
Electric  cart 
Golf  pencils 

Laser  printer  for  an  IBM  computer 
Mexican  blankets 
Pentium  200  computer 
Plant  shelves 
Plastic  storage  boxes 
Potting  table 
Slide  projector 
Small  microwave 
Stand-up  podium 
Table  linens 

TV /VCR  for  video  presentations 
Video  camera 
Waterproof  tarps 
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The  data 
are  showing 
major  savings 
in  water  and 
energy  use 


by  Thom  Hulen 


X  he  Desert  House  project  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  entered 
its  eighth  year,  and  data  collected  in 
the  project  is  beginning  to  accumulate, 
offering  some  answers  to  that  most 
important  question:  Can  typical  Phoenix- 
area  residents  live  comfortably,  with 
most  of  the  modern  amenities,  with¬ 
out  wasting  precious  energy  and 
water  and  without  significant  changes 
in  their  behavior? 

The  design  and  the  materials  used  in 
Desert  House  help  save  energy  and 
water,  and  the  data  are  showing  that 
families  in  the  house  are  living  com¬ 
fortably  on  less  energy  and  water 
than  is  used  in  comparably-sized 
Maricopa  County  homes.  This 
means  big  savings  in  a  family  budget 
as  well  as  conservation  of  earth 
resources. 

Four  families  have  lived  at  the  Desert 
blouse.  The  first  family,  former  Phoenix 
Mayor  Paul  Johnson  and  his  family, 
vacationed  in  the  house  for  a  short  time 
to  express  the  mayor's  commitment 
to  water  and  energy  conservation  and 
to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Water- 
and  energy-use  data  were  not  collected 
during  the  Johnsons'  short  stay  at  the 
house.  The  second  family,  the  Kueflers, 
lived  in  the  house  for  nearly  three 
years.  This  family  consisted  of  two 
adults  who  worked  away  from  the 
home  and  a  small  child  who  spent 

12 


much  of  her  time  at  daycare.  The 
third  family,  the  Pruitts,  stayed  at  the 
Desert  House  for  two  years.  In  this 
family  of  four,  one  adult  worked  away 
from  the  home  while  the  other  adult 
was  a  full-time  homemaker.  The  older 
child  attended  school  and  the  younger 
remained  at  home  with  the  home¬ 
maker.  On  November  1,  1999,  a  new, 
fourth  family  moved  in,  consisting 
of  husband  and  wife  Kevin  Collins 
and  Mimi  Planas  and  Kevin's  cousin 
Shana  Murray  (see  sidebar). 

Families  of  different  sizes  and  com¬ 
position  have  been  chosen,  providing 
data  to  reflect  the  diversity  of  families 
seen  in  modern  society.  Because  of  the 
abundance  of  data  collected  on  the 
Kueflers  and  Pruitts,  these  families 
will  be  described  in  this  article. 

In  1996  the  total  electric  demand 
used  by  the  Kueflers  in  the  Desert 
blouse  was  7,143  kiloWatts  /  hour 
(kWh).  This  usage  is  less  than  half  of 
that  found  in  similarly  sized  houses 
with  high-efficiency  heat  pumps.  The 
Kueflers  used  only  22  percent  of  their 
total  annual  energy  consumption  to 
cool  and  heat  the  house,  including 
the  1 .4  percent  of  total  energy  which 
was  used  by  the  evaporative  cooler. 
In  addition,  the  periods  of  highest 
energy  demand  by  the  Desert  House 


heat  pump  were  partially  outside 
the  peak  demand  period  for  local 
power  companies.  (The  thermal 
mass  of  the  house  and  its  insulation 
kept  the  house  cooler  for  longer 
periods.)  For  consumers  who 
purchase  off-peak  power  at  lower 
rates,  this  is  a  real  advantage. 

The  Pruitt  family  in  1998  used 
12,930  kWh  of  power,  nearly  5,580 
kWh  more  than  the  Kueflers  used 
in  1996.  Having  at  least  two  people 
in  the  house  most  of  the  time 
certainly  increased  the  demand  on 
electricity  as  did  having  an  addition¬ 
al  person  in  the  family.  The  Pruitts 
also  preferred  cooler  summer  and 
warmer  winter  temperatures  inside 
the  house  than  the  Kueflers.  The 
Pruitts'  total  annual  cooling  and 
heating,  including  4  percent  for 
the  evaporative  cooler,  used 
25  percent  of  their  total  annual 
energy  budget.  The  Pruitts'  peak 
demand  period  for  power-use  also 
was  partially  outside  the  peak 
power  demand  period  experienced 
by  local  power  companies,  though 
the  shift  was  not  as  dramatic  as 
during  the  Kueflers'  tenure  at  the 
Desert  House. 

Even  though  there  is  a  disparity  in 
the  amount  of  power  used  by  the 
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Thom  Hulen  is  the 
coordinator  of  the 
Desert  House.  Please 
contact  him  at  the 
Garden  for  more 
information  or  for  a 
copy  of  his  book, 

" The  Desert  House. " 


two  families,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  according  to  the  Salt  River  Project 
most  homes  of  similar  size  and  with 
a  high-efficiency  heat  pump  use  over 
43  percent  of  their  annual  power 
budget  just  to  keep  the  house  cool 
during  the  summer  and  14  percent 
of  the  annual  budget  to  warm  the 
house  in  winter.  This  means  that  the 
typical  residents  of  houses  of  similar 
size  use  57  percent  of  their  annual 
power  budget  for  heating  and  cooling. 
The  Kueflers  and  Pruitts  kept  the 
house  comfortable  while  only  using 
22  and  25  percentages  of  their  annual 
energy  budgets  respectively.  This  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  Desert  House's 
passive  solar  design  and  materials 
contribute  to  energy  savings. 


Desert  House  water  savings  are  equal¬ 
ly  impressive.  In  1996  the  Kueflers' 
interior  water  use  was  a  staggeringly 
small  22,848  gallons,  or  21  gallons/ 
person/day  (g/p/d)!  This  figure 
approaches  that  of  low  water-consum¬ 
ing  nations  such  as  Jordan  where 
10  g/p/d  is  the  average.  Outdoors,  the 
Desert  House  landscape  used  102,486 
gallons  or  94  g/p/d.  Total  water 
consumption  was  125,334  or  115  g/p/d 


The  Pruitts'  1998  total  water  consump¬ 
tion  was  191,291  gallons  or  131  g/p/d. 
Interior  water  use  was  57,886  gallons, 
or  40  g/p/d,  and  exterior  landscape 
use  was  133,405  gallons,  or  91  g/p/d. 
Water-use  in  Maricopa  County  varies 
with  communities.  Phoenix  and  Mesa 


residents  use  about  170  g/p/d  where¬ 
as  Scottsdale  residents  use  about 
300  g/p/d.  In  comparison,  the  Desert 
House  uses  23  to  43  percent  less  water 
than  the  typical  Maricopa  County 
resident.  If  rainwater  and  graywater 
used  for  irrigation  at  the  Desert 
House  were  calculated  into  water  use 
formulas,  the  water  savings  would 
be  even  more  dramatic. 


Most  people  wonder  how  much  water 
is  used  each  year  for  bathing  and 
flushing  toilets.  In  1998  the  Pruitts 
used  17,032  gallons,  or  12  g/p/d  taking 
baths  or  showers;  9,066  gallons,  or 
6  g/p/d  flushing  the  toilets;  19,180  gallons, 
or  13  g/p/d  doing  laundry;  and  2,423 
gallons,  or  2  g/p/d  running  the  dish¬ 
washer.  Total  graywater  production 
was  27,488  gallons,  or  19  g/p/d  The 
evaporative  cooler  used  2,014  gallons, 
or  1.4  g/p/d.  Nearly  10,000  gallons 
of  rainwater  were  harvested  from 
the  Desert  House  roof. 


The  Desert  House  is  scheduled  to 
operate  for  at  least  three  more  years. 
Photovoltaic  panels  and  a  solar  water 
heater  will  be  installed  soon,  so  stay 
tuned  for  more  exciting  news.  At  the 
end  of  the  project  all  the  information 
learned  from  it  will  be  summarized 
into  a  final  report  which  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  interested  parties.  It  is  hoped 
that  more  people  will  incorporate 
Desert  House  features  into  their  new 
buildings  so  that  energy  and  water 
conservation  will  be  part  of  everyone's 

lifestyle.  It  is,  after 
all,  everyone's  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  use 
energy  and  water 
wisely.  # 


Shana  Murray.  Mimi  Planas  and  Kevin  Collins. 


The  New  Desert  House  Family 

Mimi  Planas  is  an  accountant  who 
also  loves  to  sew,  hike,  bike,  and 
exercise  at  the  gym.  She  particularly 
loves  nature  and  wishes  she  could 
spend  more  time  outdoors  with  her 
devoted  husband  Kevin  Collins. 
Kevin  enjoys  hiking  and  biking  with 
Mimi,  but  does  like  to  slow  down 
occasionally  and  enjoy  a  good  book. 
He  is  employed  professionally  as  a 
data  analyst. 

The  third  family  member  is  Kevin's 
cousin  Shana  Murray.  Before  moving 
to  Phoenix  she  worked  one-on-one 
with  autistic  children  at  the  Kennedy 
Krieger  School  in  Maryland.  While 
living  at  the  Desert  House  she  will 
attend  graduate  school  in  Arizona 
State  University's  program  for  com¬ 
munication  disorders.  She,  too, 
loves  outdoor  activities  in  addition 
to  reading,  listening  to  music,  and 
writing. 

All  three  residents  are  originally 
from  Maryland. 


Photo  by  Helen  Law 


ARDEN  NEWS 


Special  Friends  Honored 


Jacquie  and  Bennett  Dorrance  received 
a  Spirit  of  Philanthropy  Award  from 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  in 
November  at  the  National  Society  of 
Fund  Raising  Executives'  Philanthropy 
Leadership  Awards  dinner.  The  dinner, 
held  annually  at  Marriott's  Camelback 
Inn,  honors  special  volunteers  of  Valley 
organizations  for  their  outstanding 
service  and  support  to  the  community. 

Jacquie  and  Bennett  have  been  active 
Garden  members  since  1990.  Bennett, 
a  trustee  for  the  past  three  years, 
served  the  Garden  brilliantly  as  co-chair 
of  the  successful  Growing  a  Legacy  for 
Generations  capital  development 
program  during  the  past  year. 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  one  of 
many  charitable  organizations  which 
have  benefited  from  the  Dorrances' 
dedication  to  build  a  better  community. 
We  thank  them  for  their  enthusiasm 
and  commitment. 
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Were  Ranked 

the  Best! 

The  Garden  was  honored  recently 
by  Valley  publications.  The  Arizona 
Republic,  New  Times,  and  Phoenix 
Magazine  in  the  publications'  top- 
of-the-Valley  issues. 

The  Arizona  Republic  designated  the 
Garden's  four  thematic  trails  as  the 
"Best  Non- Athletic  Hike"  and  our 
biannual  plant  sales  as  the  "Best 
Place  to  Buy  Desert  Plants"  in  its 
annual  "Best  Of"  issue.  The  New 
Times  cited  the  Garden  as  the  "Best 
Urban  Stroll"  in  its  "Best  of 
Phoenix  1999"  publication,  while 
Phoenix  Magazine  listed  us  as  the 
"Place  to  See  a  Saguaro"  and  one 
of  the  "Places  to  Take  Visitors"  in 
the  magazine's  first  "Best  of  the 
Valley"  edition. 


Music,  carry-around  food  and  drinks 
(offered  by  Garden  concessionaire 
Arcadia  Farms),  a  used  book  sale, 
clinics  and  how-to  demonstrations, 
professional  landscape  designers, 
and  advice  from  plant  experts— 
both  Garden  horticulturists  as  well 
as  volunteers— will  abound  at  the 
Garden's  Spring  Plant  Sale  Festival, 
to  be  held  March  24  -  26. 


y°nri:g  Plaitfe  !>afc  Tgskiv&l 


Oh  yes,  and  plants!  About  20,000 
desert-adapted  trees  and  shrubs, 
cacti,  agaves  and  other  succu¬ 
lents,  herbs,  and  blooming  annu¬ 
als  will  be  on  sale  in  the  largest 
offering  of  plants  especially  suit¬ 
ed  to  our  desert  gardens. 

Members  may  attend  the  sale 
from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Friday, 
March  24,  and  from  8  to  9  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  March  25.  The  sale 
is  open  to  the  public  from  9  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  March  25  and  26. 
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Century  Celebmti@n 

Dinner  on  the  Desert,  the  Garden's  annual  spring  fund¬ 
raiser,  will  mark  the  turn  of  the  century  in  grand  style. 
Well-known  artist  Ed  Mell  has  generously  donated 
"Corona  de  Sonora,"  an  original  painting  to  be  offered 
in  the  dinner's  popular  plant  specimen  auction.  Guests 
will  enjoy  the  Garden's  magical  ambience  during  a 
decadent  five-course  dinner  followed  by  dancing. 

Ticket  proceeds,  beginning  at  $250  per  person,  help  the 
Garden  fulfill  its  mission  of  research,  conservation,  and 
education.  Please  call  Kate  Bakkum  for  information, 
480/481-8115. 


A  Grand 
Tour  of 
Gardens 

Phoenix  Home  &  Garden  magazine 
will  present  its  second  annual 
Grand  Tour  of  Gardens  on  Sunday, 
April  16,  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
This  lovely  garden  tour  features 
six  exquisite  landscapes  located 
throughout  Paradise  Valley  and  the 
surrounding  area.  Garden  enthusi¬ 
asts  will  stroll  along  meandering 
pathways  and  through  herbaceous 
borders  viewing  sweeping  presen¬ 
tations  of  colorful  annuals,  drought- 
tolerant  vegetation  and  beautifully 
executed  landscape  designs. 


Saguaro  Society 
Connings  and  Goings 
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On  March  12,  members  of  the  Saguaro 
Society  will  enjoy  their  annual  tour  of 
homes  and  gardens,  this  year  visiting 
two  magnificent  gardens  in  North 
Scottsdale,  including  a  tour  of  the  home 
of  Lucille  and  Vernon  Swaback,  noted 
Arizona  architect.  A  gourmet  lunch  will 
follow 


i  he  Saguaro  Society  will  host  members 
of  the  Phoenix  Art  Museum's  Circles 
member  group  for  a  behind-the-scenes 
look  at  the  Garden  as  well  as  a  preview 
of  the  new  wildflower  trail  on  April  5. 
Hors  d'oeuvres  and  drinks  will  follow 
the  program. 


Tickets  for  the  self-guided  tour  are 
$30  per  person,  with  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  benefiting  the  Garden's 
Wildflower  Hotline.  Space  is  limit¬ 
ed,  so  reserve  your  place  today! 
Call  602/234-0840  ext.  132,  or 
800/228-6540  ext.  132,  for  ticket 
information.  Deadline  for  ordering 
tickets  is  April  7. 


Now  You  Can  E-Sliop  tlie  Garden 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  embarking  on  the  cyber-adventure  of  e-commerce  with  the 
help  of  Yahoo.com  and  a  Garden  supporter  who  contributed  the  preliminary  costs  and  set¬ 
up.  Now  you  can  order  items  from  the  gift  shop,  make  a  donation  to  the  Garden,  or  renew 
your  membership  on-line  through  our  secured  server  Internet  environment.  Our  "store"  can 
be  accessed  from  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  website  at  http:  /  /  www.dbg.org,  or  you  can  go 
directly  to  http:  /  /  www.dbgselect.org. 

While  you're  at  it,  check  out  our  main  website  for  new  photos  and  items  each  month. 

Then  tell  your  friends. 
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PHOENIX  RALLIES 
TO  COMPLETE 
THE  CAMPAIGN 

by  Sherry  New 


Oer  850  supporters  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  gathered  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  at  The  Phoenician  on  November  23 
to  kick  off  the  final,  community-gifts 
phase  of  the  Garden's  Growing  a  Legacy 
for  Generations  capital  development 
program.  Chaired  by  Eddie  Basha,  this 
phase  seeks  one  million  dollars  in  gifts. 
The  breakfast  rally  was  organized  by 
Nancy  White,  a  trustee  and  chair  of  the 
planning  committee. 


Stewart  Udall  (left),  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  Pam  Grant,  capital  development 
program  co-chair,  chat  with  Jerry  Colangelo, 
co-chair  of  the  pacesetter  gifts  committee. 

A  GUEST  OF  HONOR 

The  featured  speaker  was  the  Honorable 
Stewart  Udall,  former  secretary  of  the 
interior,  who  delighted  guests  with  remi¬ 
niscences  of  a  long  and  effective  career 
dedicated  to  conserving  the  nation's  natural 
spaces.  Secretary  Udall  praised  the  Garden 
for  giving  Phoenix  a  place  to  honor  the 
Sonoran  Desert  and  encouraged  everyone 
to  continue  important  preservation  efforts. 

The  audience  also  viewed  a  video  which 
had  been  generously  contributed  and 
produced  by  APS.  The  video  describes 
the  Garden's  capital  development  plans 


which  include  a  new  entrance  to  the 
Garden,  new  facilities  for  education, 
research  and  horticulture,  new  exhibits 
and  public  spaces,  and  renovation  of 
existing  facilities. 

A  CAMPAIGN  PAINTER 

Various  fund-raising  committees 
announced  their  contributions  towards  the 
campaign  total.  Steve  Roman,  who 
chaired  the  campaign's  leadership  gifts 
committee,  announced  that  the  board  of 
trustees,  in  just  thirty  gifts,  contributed 
nearly  $5.5  million  to  the  campaign.  The 
efforts  of  the  pacesetter  gifts  committee 
were  reported  at  $9.2  million  by  Jerry 
Colangelo,  co-chairman.  The  chairman 
of  the  major  gifts  committee.  Bill  Post, 
announced  his  committee's  efforts  had 
taken  the  campaign  total  to  over  $13.7 
million.  Everyone  enjoyed  watching 
A1  Young,  campaign  consultant,  slather 
red  paint  to  new  levels  as  the  totals  rose 
on  the  Garden's  official  twelve-foot-tall 
"Saguar-O-Meter." 


Al  Young  was  the  painter  guy,  marking 
campaign  gift  totals  on  the  "Saguar-O-Meter. 


Eddie  Basha  closed  the  event  with  an 
impassioned  request  for  the  community 
to  help  the  Garden  finish  the  goal  and 
bring  it  to  its  $15.7  million  conclusion. 
He  said,  "You've  heard  so  many  good 
reasons  why  we  should  all  give  gener¬ 
ously  to  our  Garden.  It's  a  jewel  in  the 
desert  and  a  remarkable  source  of 
pride  for  everyone  who  lives  here."  t 

Sherry  New  is  director  of  development  for 
the  Garden. 


Membership  giving  breaks  all  records 

Rally  attendees  and  Desert  Botanical  Garden  members  received  an  invitation  to 
participate  in  the  campaign.  The  appeal  letter  from  Eddie  Basha  and  Carolyn 
O'Malley  announced  an  incredible  matching  gift  challenge  by  Connie  and  James 
Binns,  the  Steele  Foundation,  and  an  anonymous  donor.  Commitments  made  by 
December  31  would  be  matched  up  to  a  total  of  $250,000  each. 

And,  did  our  members  respond!  As  of  December  31,  Garden  friends  gave  a  total 
of  $276,593,  fully  subscribing  the  match. 

Carolyn  O'Malley  said,  "We  have  never  seen  anything  like  this — the  matching 
challenges  and  the  response  from  our  supporters  are  thrilling.  We  are  humbled 
and  very  grateful." 
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The  Garden  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  scores  of  supporters  who  have 
pledged  or  contributed  to  the 
Capital  Development  Program. 
Following  are  gifts  received  from 
October  1  to  December  31,  1999. 


Anonymous 

Anonymous 

In  memory  of  Nell  0.  b  Walter  C. 
Davis,  Mildred  Davis  b  Joseph  Drake, 
Mildred  "Mittie"  &  Scott  Neiv 
A  Dye  Design 
Susan  &  William  Ahearn 
Richard  Allen 
Sidney  Allen 


( 


John  Allis  III 
Mary  &  Bill  Amberg 
Barbara  &  Frank  Anderson 
Gloria  Anderson 
James  Anderson 
Sally  Anderson 

In  memory  of  Mary  Kay  Heffernan 
Patricia  &  William  Andrew 
John  Andrus  III 
Kathryn  &  George  Angelis 


APS 

Clarissa  Archer 
Arizona  Cardinals 
Walter  Aschaffenburg 
Milena  &  Tony  Astorga 
Christine  &  John  Augustine 
Tom  Avery 

Zelma  &  Morris  Axelrod 
In  honor  ofZelma’s  birthday 
Mary  &  Ronald  Baard 
Marilyn  &  Lowell  Bailey 
Kathryn  &  Vernon  Bailey 
Kate  &  Greg  Bakkum 
In  memory  of  Barbara  b  Charles  Lee 
Rojean  Baldock 
Linda  &  Bruce  Baldwin 
Valerie  Banks 
Diane  Barker 
Ann  Barrett 
Joyce  &  Ken  Bash 
Judy  M.  Bates 
Dianne  Bean 

Ann  Bellman  &  Michael  Woods 
Susan  Hubbard  Belt 
In  honor  of  Rose  Papp 
Sandra  &  Ralph  Benell 
Joan  Bennett 
Mary  Bennett 
Kathy  &  Leon  Bentley 
Janet  &  Don  Berg 
In  memory  of  Kathy  Berg 
Connie  &  James  Binns 
Biskind,  Hunt  &  Taylor 
In  honor  ofDMB  Associates,  Inc., 
Community  Southwest,  Acacia  Capital 
Corp.,  Del  Webb  Corp.,  Pivotal  Group, 
b  Circle  Road  Equities 
Carlene  &  Mark  Blayney-Moore 
Anna  &  Tim  Blevins 
Doug  Blount 
Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 
Leslie  &  Robert  Borgmeyer 
Carolyn  &  George  Bosworth 
Marilyn  &  J.  William  Boyce 
Mel  Bramley 

Carol  &  Lawrence  Brecker 
Hathaway  &  Galen  Brewster 
Louise  &  Greg  Bridges 
Elizabeth  &  Michael  Broeker 
Jean  H.  &  Robert  A.  Brooks 
Lori  &  Stephen  Brophy 
Jeff  Brown 

Laurie  &  Drew  Brown 
Genevieve  Buckles 
Louise  Bunker 
In  honor  of  Mary  Irish 
Burick  Communication  Design,  Inc. 
Nancy  L.  Burnett 
Joan  &  Robert  C.  Burtnett 
The  Business  Journal 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Hayes  Caldwell 
Susan  &  Ed  Cahalan 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Jane  Canby 
Shelley  Caniglia 
Philip  Carll 
Edward  Carson 
Patricia  &  John  Case 
Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
In  memory  of  Alberta  B.  Farrington 
Lindsay  &  William  Chapman 


Robert  Chen 
Chevron  Corporation 
Gayle  &  David  Clinehens 
Jennifer  &  Barry  Cohen 
In  honor  of  Carrie  Walker 
Sharon  &  Rick  Cohen 
In  memory  ofMalvine  Golden 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Frances  Sparkes  Colley 
Barron  Collier,  Jr.,  Foundation,  Inc. 
Joan  &  Kenneth  Compton 
Vivyan  Connolly 
In  memory  of  Douglas  Block 
Colleen  &  Bob  Cookson 
Mariette  &  John  Cooper 
Betty  Jane  Corr 
Kathy  &  Paul  Couey 
Jane  Crane 
Ardith  A.  Crow 
Carrie  Hawkes  DaCosta 
Betty  Jayne  &  Kenneth  H.  Dahlberg 
Susan  H.  Daliere 
Gretchen  &  Thomas  Dalzell 
Leslie  Dashew 
Davison  Benefits  Group 
Douglas  M.  Dawson 
Dayton  Hudson  Foundation 
Robyn  &  Michael  DeBell 
Lance  Decker 
In  honor  of  Hazel  Hare 
Pam  Del  Duca 
Deloitte  &  Touche  LLP 
Jane  A.  Deuvall 

Direct  Optical  Research  Company 
David  D.  Dodge 
Dorrance  Family  Foundation 
Virginia  &  W.  David  Dotson 
In  honor  of  Mary  Wood 
H.  James  Douglass 
Terry  &  Robert  Dowd 
Justine  Doyle 
Drum  Printing /Mailing 
Dorothea  &  Raymond  Eareckson 
Earth  Tracks 
J.  Stephen  Eickert 
David  H.  Emme 
Ernst  and  Young  LLP 
Grace  Escudero 
David  Everson 

Gail  Fadenrecht  &  Walter  Flom 

Mary  &  Ron  Fath 

Marion  K.  &  Robert  E.  Flynn 

Marcia  Francis 

Wendy  Franz 

Talie  &  Sam  Freedman 

BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 

Susan  Friedman-Kramer 

Nancy  &  LeRoy  Gaintner 

Patricia  Gall 

Esther  H.  Gardner 

Susan  &  Thomas  Gardner 

Gateway  Construction,  Inc. 

The  Ghelfi  Foundation 
Anne  &  Jon  Girand 
Susan  Goldwater 
In  honor  of  Eddie  Basha 
In  memory  of  Barn/  Goldwater 
Heidi  &  Paul  A.  Good 
Sandra  S.  Goodheart 
Carol  Gordon 

In  honor  of  the  Churchman  family 
Ruby  &  Mike  Gore 
Donna  Gowans 
Betsy  S.  Graham 
John  Graham 
Mrs.  Scharless  Grimes 
Edward  J.  Groth 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Elin  &  Douglas  Guenther 
Barbara  &  William  Gullickson 
Penny  &  Larry  Gunning 
Sarah  Gushee 
Bonnie  Hadden 
Ruth  Halseth 
Donna  &  Rory  Hansen 
Ruth  &  Irwin  R.  Hansen 
Jan  Harelson 
Harris  Trust  Bank 
Edson  Harris,  Jr. 

Gail  Hartman 

Rojon  &  Jay  Hasker 

Susan  Havranek 

Mrs.  Sherman  Hazeltine 

Janet  Hazlett 

Julie  &  Kelly  Heffernon 

Ann  C.  Henss 

In  memory  of  Christine  b  Emil  Johnson 
Frank  R.  Heselton 


Janice  S.  Hess 
In  memory  of  Edward  L.  Hess 
Donald  Hesselbrock 
Evelyn  J.  Hill 
JoAnne  Hite 

In  honor  ofWardie  Helmick  Hite 
and  the  year  2000 
Anna  &  Jim  Hoag 
Martha  &  James  Hollcroft 
Carole  &  Richard  Homes 
Mary  B.  Holt 

Ruth  Ann  &  Thomas  R.  Hornaday 
Diane  &  Malcolm  Howard 
Tillie  &  Charles  A.  Huckins 
Mary  &  Thomas  M.  Hudak 
Linda  &  Frank  Huff 
Carla  Huiskamp 
Mary  L.  &  Bruce  E.  Huson 
Rita  &  Michael  Hutt 
Patsy  &  Nels  W.  Ingram 
Lloyd  I.  Isler 

In  honor  of  Sylvia  b  Kenneth  Isler 
Dora  &  Bernard  L.  Jacobs 
Ellen  Jacobs 

Deborah  Jamieson  &  Scott  De  Wald 

Mary  M.  Jenkins 

Mary  &  Dale  Jensen 

Carolyn  &  Terry  Johnson 

Hart  Kannegiesser 

Marion  Kaukol 

Dolores  &  Edwin  E.  Kehe 

Donna  &  Lewis  Keller 

Sally  J.  Kelley 

Carol  &  Michael  R.  Khazai 

J.  W.  Kieckhefer  Foundation 

Stephen  P.  Kieffer 

Mary  &  Peter  Killeen 

Cheryl  L.  Kirk 

Betty  &  Tim  Kjellberg 

Linda  B.  Knoblock 

Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 

Ruth  Kovacevich 

Bonnie  &  John  Kraft 

Barbara  &  Graham  Kretchman 

Hedy  &  W.  J.  Kriegsman 

Marcia  S.  Kuhn  &  Elvina  Tong 

Ruth  &  Joe  LaBonty 

Larry  Landay 

Leah  &  Richard  Langerman 
Kathryn  &  Andrew  Langmade 
Terry  D.  Larson 
Estelle  &  Raymond  P.  LaVietes 
Marjorie  V.  Lebold 
In  memory  of  Wade  Lebold 
Phyllis  &  Barry  Leshowitz 
Nancy  Lesko 

Andrea  &  Jerry  Lewkowitz 
Cathy  &  Herman  Lewkowitz 
Ronald  Libby 
Elna  &  Art  Lidman 
Barbara  &  Ron  Lieberson 
Anne  M.  Lind 
Ann  Buerger  Linden 
George  Lindsay 
Karen  &  Jack  C.  Loessi 
Barbara  Long 
Robin  Long  &  Brian  Mekis 
Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 
In  memory  of  our  parents 
Julie  &  H.  J.  Louis 
Robert  C.  Lowell 
Bruce  Macdonald 
Karin  D.  Machnau 
Stephen  R.  MacKinnon 
In  memory  of  Janice  R.  MacKinnon 
Mary  J.  MacLean 
Karen  L.  Madia 
Joanne  Magill 
Dorothy  S.  Malian 
In  honor  of  Hazel  Hare 
Francie  &  Dick  Mallery 
Nora  Mandel 
Eileen  &  Rita  Manderfield 
Janet  Margrave 
CJvristine  S.  Martin 
Pat  Martin 
Ralph  Marx 
Donald  A.  Matheson 
Janis  &  David  M.  Mathis 
Kirti  Mathura 
Judy  &  Wayne  McCollom 
Beth  McDaniel 
Paulette  &  Lary  McGimsey 
Patricia  &  Gerald  McKenna 
Ardith  E.  McKinlay 
A1  McLeod 

Priscilla  &  James  McLeod 


Lucinda  &  Bayley  Mellott 
Susanne  M.  Mercier  &  Peter  Baird 
Elaine  E.  Meyers 
Janice  &  Joseph  Miano 
Lois  &  Steven  Mihaylo,  Sarah  &  Emily 
Leslie  &  James  Milde 
In  memory  of  Frances  Newberg 
Carmine  &  Joseph  Miller 
Carolyn  Miller 
Jacqueline  &  Howard  Miller 
Deb  &  Rick  Mishler 
Frances  &  Anis  Mitchell 
Dorothy  Mitchell 
In  memory  of  Daniel  Curtis  Mitchell 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Bettye  D.  Mobley 
Gail  Mohnk 
Molina  Fine  Jewelers 
Helen  &  Samuel  T.  Moore 
Moreno  Family  Foundation 
Margaret  T.  Morris  Foundation 
Marry  Mosley 
Connie  Mueller 
In  memory  of  Peter  Foersterling 
Joan  Nastro 
In  honor  of  Hazel  Hare 
National  Bank  of  Arizona 
Mary  &  Robert  Neuenschwander 
Sherry  New 
Pam  &  Bill  Newton 
Patricia  &  Richard  Nolan 
Cheryl  &  Bill  Nordstrom 
Barbara  &  Gary  Oakeson 
Raymond  Oerkfitz 
Millie  &  Robert  Olshaskie 
Carolyn  &  Mark  OMalley 
Linda  Overby 
In  memory  of  Carl  L.  Overby 
Sue  Ann  Owens  &  Jack  Singer 
Nancy  &  Bruce  Oyen 
Panoramic  Press 
The  Pakis  Family  Foundation 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Patrick  Paul 
Pearson  &  Company 
In  honor  of  Clients  and  Friends 
Linda  Peck  &  William  McGuire 
Polly  A.  Penney 
In  memory  of  Atherton  Bean 
Pat  &  Jack  Percival 
Neil  A.  M.  Peters 
Robert  Peters 
Lovie  &  Dick  Peterson 
The  Phoenician 
Ilse  &  Gerold  Pokorny 
Jody  K.  &  Kerry  J.  Pokorski 
Fredora  K.  Powell 
Evelyn  Price 

Prisma  Graphic  Corporation 
Nina  Mason  Pulliam  Charitable  Trust 
Dona  &  Tom  Purcell 
Claire  &  John  Radway 
Linda  &  Randy  Raish 
Shirley  &  Thomas  R.  Ramaley 
Joyce  &  Doug  Rankin 
In  honor  of  Joseph  Hasenstab 
Ann  &  Peter  Rathwell 
Dotty  &  Ron  Reehling 
The  David  E.  Reese  Family  Foundation 
Joyce  Reigelsberger 
Nancy  &  Robert  H.  Rheinlander 
Gillian  Rice 
Patrick  C.  Rile 
Peggy  &  Michael  Rinegar 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Eugene  Rueckoldt 
David  Ryder 
Kurt  Sadler 
Betty  Sadowsky 
Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 
Lois  &  Stephen  Savage 
Wilhelmina  Savenye 
Phyllis  N.  Saylor 
In  honor  of  Jean  Besich 
Pat  &  Francis  Scalzi 
In  memory  of  Christine  DeCicco  Ingala 
William  Schafer  III 
Sophann  &  Tom  Schleifer 
In  memory  of  Mildred  Schleifer 
Caroline  Schroeder  &  Eric  Johnson 
Jane  E.  Schroeder 
In  memory  of  Jeanne  C.  Schroeder 
Beverly  &  Paul  Schueneman 
David  Schultz 
Colleen  &  Bob  Scyphers 
Sharon  A. Secord 
Susan  &  Greg  Sells 


Judith  &  David  Sensibar 
Shamrock  Foods  Company 
Ellie  &  Don  Shapiro 
Hermine  Shapiro 
Don  Shaw 

Mary  Ann  &  William  Sheely 
Lynn  &  Charles  Sheldon 
Nancy  Shelton 
Lynda  &  Tom  Shirk 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Charity  Shulman 
Patricia  &  James  Simmons 
Laura  &  Michael  Simms 
Marilyn  S.  &  Lyle  D.  Six 
Favour  Slater 

Margaret  L.  &  William  K.  Smith 
Patricia  &  Pat  Smith 
William  Snowden 
Tom  Souter,  Jr. 

Helen  Spacek 

In  honor  of  Helen  b  James  Spacek 
SRP 

Patsy  &  Terry  Staniszeski 
The  Steele  Foundation 
Claire  &  John  Steigerwald 
Mary  K.  Sterling 

In  honor  of  Brook,  Bard  b  Jordan  Sterling 
Mary  Lou  &  Philip  Stevenson 
Marsha  &  James  E.  Stieber 

In  memory  of  Robert  Stieber 
Jeff  Stinebiser  &  Robert  Bailey 
Stupp  Bros.  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Betty  Lou  Summers 
Barbara  J.  Sutton 
Marilyn  A.  Swoboda 
Starr  Taber 

In  memory  of  Katharine  Clark  Taber 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Ted  Tawshunksy 
Nancy  &  John  Teets 
Joyce  Thaw 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Don  Thompson 
Tiffany  &  Co. 

Charmian  &  Jim  Tipton 
Rena  Todd 
Leah  Trenter  Mills 
Jan  &  Bill  Trenter 
Alice  Tuliano 
Edgar  Turcotte 
Rachel  E.  Turner 
Candice  &  James  Unruh 
Suzanne  Urquhart 
Betty  Van  Denburgh 

In  honor  of  my  grandchildren 
Evelyn  H.  &  H.  W.  Van  Loo 
Nadine  &  Larry  Vaughan 
Chad  Verdaglio 
Janell  Vervillle 
Lynn  &  James  Vogel 
Rosemary  Volk 
Trude  Voss 

In  memory  of  Bill  Voss 
Judy  &  Bob  Walker 
Nancy  Walker 

In  memory  of  John  Walker 
Elaine  &  Everett  Warner 
Mary  &  Fred  Warren 
Jody  &  Wally  Waugh 
The  Weatherup  Family  Foundation 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Wells  Fargo 
Sarah  &  Ethan  Wessel 
Elaine  Wettels 

George  E.  White,  Jr.,  &  Robert  Overstreet 
Nancy  &  Edward  White 
Margaret  &  Graham  Whitehead 
The  Whiteman  Foundation 
Wilde-Meyer  Gallery,  Ltd. 

Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Williams  Foundation  Inc. 

Melanie  &  Bob  Williams 
Suzanne  T.  Williams 
Mary  Jo  &  Robert  Wilmes 
Kathy  &  Bob  Winder 
Helen  Wooden 

The  Wusich- Young  Family  L.L.C. 
Sylvia  &  Carl  Yoder 
Barbara  &  William  Young 
Elizabeth  Youngman 
Elizabeth  &  James  R.  Youse 
Beth  &  David  E.  Zeibig 


We  attempt  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  our 
donors’  names.  If  you  note  an  error  or 
omission,  please  contact  Carrie 
Walker  at  480/481-8193. 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
acknowledges  the  support  of  all  its 
9,315  members.  Recognized  here  are 
members  of  the  President's  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Curator's  Circle, 
Saguaro  Society,  and  The  Sonoran 
Circle.  Also  recognized  are  mem¬ 
berships  received  from  October  1  to 
December  31, 1999,  for  Ocotillo 
Club,  Boojum  Tree  Club,  Agave 
Century  Club,  Desert  Council,  and 
other  donations. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Barbara  &  Donald  Ottosen 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Connie  &  James  Birins 
Marie  Doepper 
Leigh  &  David  Hann 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Carol  Schatt 

Louise  k  Karsten  Solheim 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
David  D.  Dodge 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Becky  &  Ken  Allison 

G wynne  &  Jeffrey  Anderson 

Sally  Anderson 

Jeanne  &  Shreve  Archer 

Milena  &  Tony  Astorga 

Sylvia  &  Tom  Avery 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 

David  Barnett 

Angie  &  Mike  Berglund 

Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 

Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 

Marilyn  &  J.  William  Boyce 

Robert  Breunig  &  Karen  Enyedy 

Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 

Jeanne  Cameron 

Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 

Amy  S.  Clague 

Karen  &  Bill  Clements 

Patricia  F.  Cocking 

Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 

Pat  &  Lou  Comus 

Janet  &  John  Cotton 

John  Couleur 

Geri  &  Mike  DeMuro 

Patty  &  Phil  Dion 

Julie  &  John  Douglas 

Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 

Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 

Constance  Estes 

Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 

Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 

JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 

BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 

Martha  Gilbert 

Becky  &  Bob  Gisburne 

Pam  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 

Robin  &  David  Hanna 

Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 

Frank  R.  Hennessey 

Leandra  &  Charles  Holland 

Vera  Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 

Ruth  Ann  &  Thomas  R.  Hornaday 

Joyce  &  Jim  Houtz 

Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 

Mary  &  Gary  Irish 

Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 

Amy  Jancaitis  &  Jack  Irving 

Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 

Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 

Carol  &  Michael  Jorgenson 

Suzanne  &  Peter  Kelly 

Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 

Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 

Lyn  Laflin 

Molly  &  James  Larkin 
Jewell  &  Del  Lewis 
Melodie  &  JoJm  S.  Lewis 
Andrea  &  Jerry  Lewkowitz 
Toni  &  Don  Loback 
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Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Sandra  &  A.  Daniel  Luechtefeld 
Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Lori  Maling 

Martha  &  Austin  Marquis 
Christine  S.  Martin 
Leo  Martin 
Ruth  Mathews-Getz 
Carol  &  Howard  McCrady 
Tahnia  k  Jeff  McKeever 
Lois  &  Steve  Mihaylo 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 
Sarah  &  Peter  Novak 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Marilyn  k  L.  Roy  Papp 
Jean  &  David  Pettitt 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Mary  Dell  &  JoJm  Pritzlaff  Jr. 
Louise  &  David  Reese 
Lynn  Regnery  k  Eddie  Keith 
Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 
Terry  k  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Nancy  &  Frank  Russell 
Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 
Sallye  Schumacher 
Mary  Ann  &  Bill  Sheely 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Shirley  E.  &  Barbara  Singer 
Loretta  &  Gordon  Smith 
Susan  &  Paul  Smith 
Marty  &  Don  Squire 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Jeff  Stinebiser  &  Robert  Bailey 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Betty  Lou  Summers 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Claudia  &  Mark  Swartz 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Virginia  Ullman 
Betty  Van  Denburgh 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  k  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welborn 
Carol  Whiteman 
Liisa  k  William  Wilder 
Stephania  &  Bruce  Williams 
Suzanne  T.  Williams 
Gai  &  Wilson  Williams 
Bettye  &  Ted  Wilson 
Kathy  &  Bob  Winder 
Sonia  &  Larry  Winter 
Rutn  &  Clyde  Wright 
Anne  &  Douglas  Yearley 
Barbara  &  W.  Charles  Young 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Ann  &  Charles  Echols,  Jr. 

Kim  &  John  Kressaty 
Cecily  &  Donald  Poison 
Kathleen  k  George  Tyson 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Susan  &  Bryan  Albue 
Jean  &  Robert  Brooks 
Jennie  &  Jerry  Cox 
Pamela  &  Ronald  Hill 
Helen  Horn 

Nancy  &  Kenneth  Husband 
Cyntnia  &  Steven  Lindley 
Marion  &  William  Nenstiel 
Mary  &  Matthew  Palenica 
Patricia  &  A.  Jack  Pfister 
Nancy  k  John  Teets 
Ann  &  Raymond  Thayer 
Michael  Tucker  k  Gregory  Sale 
Renee  &  Bob  Walter 
Helen  Wooden 
The  Zaugg  Family 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Margaret  &  Quentin  Achuff 
Martina  C.  Almanza 
Kathryn  &  George  J.  Angelis 
Troy  Bankord 
Lydia  &  Philip  B.  Bell 
Betty  &  William  Blair 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brecker 
Shelly  Bunn  &  Dan  Suhr 
Sue  &  Tim  Burns 
Frances  &  Jose  Burruel 
Naomi  Caras-Miller 


Susan  &  William  H.  Cartmell 

Alicia  &  Jamie  Chivers 

Mary  k  Paul  J.  Cody 

L.  Wanda  &  Norman  Collins 

Alice  &  David  R.  Cook 

Allison  Coudert  &  Gordon  Weiner 

Geraldine  k  Robert  Cummings 

Sandra  k  David  F.  Doubleday 

Diana  &  H.  James  Douglass 

Liese  k  John  Eckstein 

Robert  F.  Ellig 

Richard  H.  Elliott 

Rose  Stapley  Fausch 

Shirley  k  Frank  Fitch 

Lisa  &  Joseph  Gmuca 

Catherine  Gordon 

Elizabeth  &  John  D.  Gray 

Howard  J.  Hain 

Ruth  Hankins 

Jack  Hartley 

Kimberly  &  Tom  Haskins 

Katherine  Kierland  Herberger 

Mary  Lou  &  John  B.  Houge 

Tillie  k  Charles  Huckins 

E.  Myrl  &  Eugene  T.  Jensen 

Kelly  &  William  Jones 

Sharon  Keefer 

Robert  H.  Kieckhefer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  Koch 

Lynn  Krabbe  &  Bruce  Kilbride 

Suzanne  &  Richard  M.  Krueger 

Roy  F.  Land 

Karen  &  Daniel  Lee 

Shirley  k  Dwayne  Lewis 

Elaine  Lincicome 

Barbara  k  Robert  Long 

Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 

Rochelle  Malinoff  k  Paul  K.  Dygert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Marshall 

Betty  &  Seth  Marshall,  Jr. 

Carolyn  &  Charles  McClure 

Mike  McGowan 

Claire  &  Lawrence  McLeese 

Naomi  Meadows 

Janet  &  Donald  K.  Miner 

Shirley  k  Kenneth  Miorana 

Dorothy  Mitchell 

Linda  &  Dillard  Morris,  Jr. 

James  A.  Nafziger 
Kent  C.  Newland 
Jerre  &  John  O'Malley,  Jr. 

Jody  Lynn  &  Andrew  D.  Page 
Linda  &  J.  Michael  Powers 
Mary  k  Harold  L.  Rekate 
Cindy  &  Steve  Richman 
Mary  Romero 
Cherryl  &  Stan  Runnels 
Wendy  &  R.  Michael  Sanchez 
McAfee  Sanderson 
Lois  &  Stephen  Savage 
Nancy  Savoy 

Helen  &  Joseph  W.  Schauer,  Jr. 

Julie  &  Jary  Snimer 

Angela  G.  Smart 

Martha  &  Steven  Swerdfeger 

Suzanne  Thorne 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Thornton 

Edgar  L.  Turcotte 

Donna  &  John  H.  Van  Houten 

Linette  &  R.  David  Wallace 

Elizabeth  Welch 

Susan  k  John  Westover 

Sue  Wilcox 

Peggy  &  Robert  E.  Withers  III 
Mary  &  Dennis  Young 

THE  SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  honored 
to  acknowledge  the  following  individuals 
who  have  included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (13) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Gail  &  John  Allan 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Kate  k  Greg  Bakkum 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.  * 

Marilyn  &  J.  William  Boyce 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Bob  Dowle 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle  * 

Alice  Feffer  * 

Donna  &  Mark  D.  Feldman 


Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 

Delbert  J.  Harr 

Frank  Hennessey 

Florence  B.  Hinshaw 

DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 

Helen  Wilson  Horn 

Charles  A.  Huckins 

William  Huizingh 

Dorothy  &  James  L.  Jones 

Melissa  Kemp 

Betty  k  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 

Debra  Korobkin 

Virginia  Korte 

Arthur  N.  Krein 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 

Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 

Patricia  &  John  K.  Meinert 

Beth  Meyer-Lohse  k  Rolf  Lohse 

Connie  Mueller 

Lorene  D.  Mullineaux 

Alice  Nelson 

Sherry  New 

Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Kathleen  Passey 
Craig  Pearson 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  k  Robert  H.  Rheinlander 
Leontine  Sassell 
Carol  Schatt 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal 
Don  Shaw 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Ethel  Twitchell  * 

Evelyn  &  H.W.  Van  Loo 
Nancy  Wagner 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  * 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
Eugenia  I.  Wright  * 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

‘Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized 

Have  you  provided  for  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  in 
your  will  or  estate  plans? 
If  so,  you  may  qualify  for 
membership  in  The 
Sonoran  Circle.  For  more 
information  call  Sherry 
New,  director  of  develop¬ 
ment,  at  480/481-8111. 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category,  Desert 
Council  represents  an  alliance  between 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  &  the  business 
community  for  donors  of  $250  or  more. 

Palo  Brea  ($20,000  +) 

Wells  Fargo 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  +) 

e  group 

Morgan  Stanley  Dean  Witter 
Phoenix  Home  &  Garden 

Mesquite  ($5,000  +) 

Opus  West  Corporation 

Ironwood  ($2,500  +) 

The  Barbecue  Company 
Bowne  of  Phoenix 
One  Fish  Two  Fish  Productions 
SuperShuttle  Phoenix 

Acacia  ($1,000  +) 

Fennemore  Craig 
Gammage  &  Burnham 
Mechtronics 
Official  Fast  Freight 
Phoenix  Pepsi-Cola 
Royal  Palms  Catering 
Scottsdale  Insurance  Company 
Southwest  Gas  Corporation 
Snell  &  Wilmer 
Star  Lite  Barricades 
Streich  Lang,  PA. 

V  &  P  Nurseries 
Wildflower  Bread  Co. 


Desert  Willow  ($500  +) 

Arizona  Sun  Products 
Continental  Homes 
Miller  Brands  of  Phoenix 
Young  &  Associates 

Cascalote  ($250  +) 

Changing  Hands  Bookstore 
Diamondback  Delivery  Corp. 

National  Bank  of  Arizona 
Write  Ons,  Etc. 

CORPORATE  MATCHING  GIFTS 

AlliedSignal  Foundation 
American  Express  Foundation 
Bank  of  America 
Boeing  Gift  Matching  Program 
Chevron  Corporation 
Glaxo  Wellcome 
Mobil  Foundation 
U  S  WEST  Foundation 

OTHER  CORPORATE  GIFTS 

American  Express 

Arizona  Biltmore  Children's  Charities 
JCB  International  Credit  Card  Co. 
Southwest  Gardener 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Gardeners  ($100+) 

Denise  Lemli  Mislow 
Arloa  k  Ed  Waldmann 

Plant  Parents  ($25+) 

Marion  &  Jim  Durham 
Alfredo  Gutierrez 
In  honor  of  Jacob  Clark  Gordon 
Jennifer  Raison  &  Claire  Baker 
In  honor  of  Jane  A.  Deuvall 
Catherine  Slater 
In  honor  of  Favour  Slater 

Classroom  Caretakers 

Paradise  Mountain  Christian  Academy 
Queen  of  Peace  First  Grade  Class 
Tempe  Preparatory  Academy 

DONATIONS 

Anonymous 

Margaret  &  Quentin  Achuff 
Eugene  Addor 
Leesha  Alston 
Clark  Anderson 
Patricia  &  Frank  Atlee 
Doris  &  Yoneo  Asano 
Ken  Ayres 
Marcie  Baker 

Kerry  Baldwin  &  Kristina  Allen 

Fran  Baumgartner  &  Steve  Mezaros 

Kimberly  &  John  Biddle 

Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 

Boeing  Employees  Community  Fund 

Cindy  &  Tim  Bonnin 

Barbara  k  David  Brady 

Charles  Brewer 

Melanie  &  Richard  Bridges 

Barbara  Brodeur 

Karen  k  Bradley  Buckhout 

Sue  Ann  &  Tim  Burns 

Ron  Carver 

Peggy  &  Ken  Casebolt 

Beth  &  David  Cervantes 

Stella  &  David  Cleaver 

Christian  Cole 

Penelope  Cope 

Jane  Crane 

James  Curl  &  Eileen  Gagan 

Crawford  Communications 

Carrie  Hawkes  DaCosta 

April  Dahl  &  Kerry  Lee 

Irene  Danon 

Shelley  &  Alan  Davis 

Judy  &  Michael  Davis 

Susan  Davison 

Pierre  de  Prez 

Patricia  Dickerman 

Nancy  Dillon 

Beth  &  Jon  Doney 

Lois  &  Edward  Doyle 

Dianne  &  Charles  Dunn 

Mardelle  &  Steven  Dyson 

Veronica  Earley 

Nancy  &  William  Ebbinghaus 

Ruth  Eckert 

Tilden  Edmonston  &  Janet  Hoffmann 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Virginia  Entz 


IALENDAR  OF 
MSPECIAL  EVENTS 


Pam  Fendrock  &  Mark  Jones 
Martin  Flick 

Mary  Sue  &  Timothy  Fowler 

Barbara  Freehill 

Christine  Garcia 

Edith  &  Hans  Garling 

Sheri  &  Lee  Gaugler 

Jennifer  &  Robert  Gilson 

Gabriel  Gomez 

Jeanette  Hall 

Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 

Edson  Harris 

Melynda  Harris 

Gail  Hedrick 

Colleen  Heldenbrand 

Theresa  &  Robert  Hephner 

Monika  &  Cfrristopher  Herrmann 

Janet  Hiatt 

Tara  Hitchcock 

Steve  Hofflander  &  Holly  Rignery 

Joann  Holderman 

Cathy  &  Jeff  Hollow 

Honeywell  GO  Club 

Lynn  Howe 

Bonnie  Hudson 

Jeanne  &  Jack  Ingold 

Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 

Constance  James 

Dianna  &  Renz  Jennings 

Jerilyn  &  John  Jerpbak 

Sue  &  Mark  Johnson 

F.  David  Jones  &  Joyce  Tokar 

Nancy  Juril 

Sandi  Kaminsky 

Janice  Kaplan  &  Helen  Walker 

Susan  &  Robert  Keegan 

Wanda  King 

Joyce  &  Donald  Klamm 

Laurel  Kubby  &  Steven  Laband 

Sandra  Lahey 

Thomas  LaRose 

Gwenifer  Law 

Richard  Leonard 

Candace  Lew  &  Phil  Christensen 

Carla  &  Ralph  Lingerfelt 

Phyllis  &  Norman  Lowell 

Joanne  Magill 

Nancy  Malmberg 

Stephanie  &  Chris  Maloney 

Robert  Marrin 

Marilyn  &  Ronald  Martin 

Kathleen  Mascara 

Debbie  &  Steve  McCoy 

Mary  McCreary 

Nancy  Meise 

Stephen  Mendak 

Dorothy  Meyer 

Amy  Miller 

Lindy  &  Rob  Mills 

Carole  &  Tom  Minor 

Martha  &  Gary  Mosley 

Phyllis  &  Kenneth  Noone 

Pam  &  Tom  Nunes 

Donna  &  Arthur  Odom 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 

Sabrina  Pasztor 

Linda  &  Ray  Philbib 

Robin  Prentice-Bjerkeseth 

Sheila  &  Michael  Pruitt 

Carol  Ami  &  Donald  Purkey 

Jan  Radcliff 

Judith  &  Michael  Reed 

Lois  Regn  &  Rod  Pritchett 

Aaron  Richins 

Joan  Roberts 

Marie  &  Blaine  Robinson 

Roberta  &  Alfred  Ruiz 

Janet  &  Kenneth  Saline 

Susan  &  Harold  Scarff 

Renae  Schiess 

Janice  Schlotthauer 

Louis  Schubkegel 

Judith  Shelling 

Dorothy  Sisneros 

Samantha  Smith 

Valerie  Smith  &  Janet  Kerrigan 

Joy  &  Gary  Snapp 

Michelle  &  Steven  Soderberg 

Sandra  &  Michael  Sophy 

Martha  &  Donald  Squire 

John  Stevens 

Pam  &  Harold  Stewart 

Sandra  &  Vincent  Streech 

Beverly  &  Jonathon  Strom 

Patti  Sussman  &  Paul  Colaizzo 

Elizabeth  Swanson 

Beverly  &  Roy  Teramoto 


Niva  Ramsey's  Mother 
Thermo  Sac  Inc. 

Janice  SeLover 

Walter  SeLover 

Elsie  Stanley 

Mary  &  David  Cole 
Carol  &  Russell  Mosser 

Mario  Urquieta 

Manuel  Urquieta 

Jack  Whiteman 

Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 

Ruth  Whitenton 

Celia  Whitehead 

HUIZINGH  OPERATING  RESERVE 

John  Richardson 

MEMORIAL  BENCH 

A  bench  where  visitors  may  rest  has  been 
dedicated  in  loving  memory  of: 

John  Prescott 

Family  &  Friends  of  John  Prescott 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree  program 
provide  for  horticultural  maintenance  of 
the  trees  on  the  Center  for  Desert  Living 
Trail.  Contributions  have  been  received  in 
memory  of 

Phyllis  Angelides 

The  Bob  Rhoades  Family 

Laura  Boyce 

Jean  &  Paul  Boyce 
Beverly  &  Maurice  Gordon 
Nancy  &  Robert  Rheinlander 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 


Music  in  the  Garden 

Sundays,  March  5-19 
Concert:  11:30  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

Food  available  from  Arcadia  Farms  Patio  Cafe 

Spring  Plant  Sale  Festival 

Members  Only: 

Friday,  March  24;  9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 
Saturday,  March  25;  8  -  9  a.m. 

Open  to  the  public: 

Saturday  and  Sunday 
March  25  &  26,  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Celebration  of  Fine  Art 

Continuing  daily  through  March  26 
Celebrity  art  fund-raising  auction 
benefiting  the  Garden,  Saturday,  March  25 
Information:  480/443-7695 

Jazz  in  the  Garden 

Fridays,  April  7  -  June  30* 

7  -  9  p.m. 

*  No  concert  on  April  28. 

Food  available  from  Arcadia  Farms  Patio  Cafe 

Volunteer  Recognition 

Luncheon 
Monday,  April  10 
Information  to  be  mailed  in  March 

Dinner  on  the  Desert 

Saturday,  April  29 
Cocktails,  6:30  p.m. 

Dinner,  8  p.m. 

Silent  auction  closes  at  8:30  p.m. 

Annual  Members  Meeting 

Thursday,  May  18 
Ballots  will  be  mailed  in  mid-April 


Carol  Test 
William  Thornton 
Paula  &  Allan  Tilghman 
John  Townsend 
Jean  Tracz 

Cindy  &  Douglas  Turner 
Valley  of  the  Sun  United  Way 
Kathy  Van  Etten 
Marissa  &  Terry  Vance 
Veronica  &  Jay  Vance 
Lisa  Vargo 

Lynne  Vendetta  &  Diane  Feehery 

Linda  Vollstedt 

Jean  &  George  Waite 

David  Weaver  &  Kim  Williamson 

Paula  &  Jay  Weed 

Diane  &  Robert  William 

Beatrice  &  Martin  Williford 

Polly  Zetterman 

Carla  Zubiria 

FOUNDATION  GIFTS 

Cosanti  Foundation 
The  Maurice  &  Meta  Gross  Foundation 
The  Fred  Maytag  Family  Foundation 
The  Wharton  Foundation 

ENDOWMENT  GIFTS 

Chevron  Corporation 
Jane  Crane 

In  memory  of  Jeanne  Honsigner 

GRANTS 

Center  for  Plant  Conservation 

HONORARY  &  MEMORIAL 
DONATIONS 

Honorary  &  memorial  contributions  are 
used  to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horticul¬ 
tural,  education  &  research  programs  of 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Contributions  have  been  received  in 
honor  of: 

Gerald  Bell 

Saramae  Teich 

Tim  Bonnin 

Timothy  Keneipp  &  Rita  King 

Linda  Raish 

Jon  Citron  Sound  Services 

Contributions  have  been  received  in 
memory  of: 

Bea  Albertson 

Martha  &  James  Vizcaya 

Helen  Pool  Bowers 

Marlene  &  William  Good 

Hootie 

Kristina  Campbell 

Florence  Junker 

Sibylla  Law 

Ernest  Kleinschmidt 

Betty  &  Thomas  Hudson 

Alice  McFadzean 

Margaret  &  D.  H.  Sillers 

Lillian  Mieg 

Margaret  &  Thomas  Caldwell 

George  O'Malley 

Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 

John  Prescott 

Suzanne  Anderson 

Alice  Babbitt 

Sally  &  James  Behnke 

City  of  Thousand  Oaks  Employees' 

Alice  &  Claude  Cobb 

Mary  &  David  Connell 

Jane  Deuvall 

Virginia  &  Gregory  McCarthy 

Lorrie  &  Robert  Mitchell 

Mary  &  Robert  Neuenschwander 

Ethel  Salisbury 

The  Shaphren  Family 

Gale  Sinadinos 

Helen  Wooden 


Harry  Krueger  II 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
H.C.  Krueger 
Eleanor  &  Irwin  Light 

Janice  MacKinnon 

Arizona  State  University  Department 
of  History 

SHADE  ISLANDS 

A  shaded  area  along  a  Garden  path  will  be 
dedicated  in  loving  memory  of: 

Cal  Straub 

Dennis  Ashley 

Linda  Barnes  &  Robert  Vanderwerf 

Michael  Franks 

Martin  Associates  Group,  Inc. 

SPECIAL  EVENT  GIFTS 

The  follozving  organization  made  a  contri¬ 
bution  at  its  Grand  Opening  Celebration: 
Village  Gainey  Health  Club  &  Spa 

IN-KIND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

A  Wallish  Wonder  Unrivaled  Cookies 

Albertson's 

APS 

Arcadia  Farms 
Arid  Zone  Trees 
Arizona  Taste  Catering 
B  &  J  Custom  Catering 
The  Barbecue  Company 
Black  Mountain  Brewery 
BluegrAZ  Express 
Colette  Avril 
Muriel  &  Paul  Beroza 
Peggy  &  George  Booth 
Ann  &  Dick  Brown 
Cartman's  Office  Suplies 
Joan  &  Kenneth  Compton 
Cookie  N  Cake  Creations 
Diamondback  Delivery  Corp. 
e  group 

Farmer  Brothers 
Miriam  &  Jordan  Francis 
Frito-Lay  Inc. 

Donna  &  George  Gowans 
Elizabeth  &  Stephen  Gurklys 
Half  Price  Books,  Records  &  Magazines 
Michael  Hills 


Sheila  &  Ron  Howerter 
Hyatt  Regency  Scottsdale  at 
Gainey  Ranch 
Inflated  Impressions 
Jule-Art 

Janice  &  Rudy  Kilianski 
Beverly  Klauer 
Lynn  Lipke 
John  Marquart 
Peter  Plessinger 
Pourmasters 
Vikki  Reed 
Ralph  Salem 

Santa  Barbara  Catering  Company 
Scottsdale  Community  College 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Tim  Shank,  Holsum  Bakery 
Coletta  &  Norman  Sovinec 
Jim  Sudal 

Sunstate  Equipment  Corp. 


SuperShuttle  Phoenix 
Tim  Mitchell  Christmas  Trees 
To  Die  For  Fudge 
Trader  Joe's 
Gail  &  David  Walter 
Darlene  Watson 
Tracy  M.  Westlake 
Nancy  &  Edward  White 
Carol  Whiteman 
Wildflower  Bread  Company 
Diana  Wykes 

Wells  Fargo  Merchant  Services 

We  attempt  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of 
our  donors'  names.  If  you  note  an 
error  or  omission,  please  contact  Kate 
Bakkumat  480/481-8115. 
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Got  a  computer?  Need  landscap¬ 
ing  or  desert  plant  information? 
Viola!  This  CD-ROM  from  the 
University  of  Arizona  has  more 
than  1,500  full-screen  color  photos 
and  information  on  600  low 
water-use  plants,  landscaping  tips 
and  a  bibliography.  You  can  also 
enjoy  Nature's  landscaping  with 
the  Desert  in  Bloom  screen  saver, 
featuring  ten  gorgeous  Sonoran 
Desert  scenes. 

Desert  Landscaping  CD  ROM  $25.00 
Desert  in  Bloom  Screen  Saver  $  5.00 


TrfefcT  ttefet 

Add  some  spice  to  your  table  set¬ 
tings!  The  mats  are  machine-wash¬ 
able  quilted  cotton.  The  plate  and 
mug  are  imported  from  Spain,  dish- 
washer-safe.  To  add  chiles  to  the 
menu,  try  a  delicious  selection  from 
the  Totally  Chile  Pepper  Cookbook,  95 
pages  of  chile  lore  and  recipes, 
including  chile  oil,  and  jalapeno 
lemonade. 

Chile  Placemat  $  5.95 

Chile  Soup  Mug  $11.95 

Square  Sandwich /Dessert  Plate  $15.95 
Chile  Beverage  Mug  (not  shown)  $  9.95 
Totally  Chile  Pepper  Cookbook  $  4.95 


Order  by  fax  480/481-8157, 
by  phone  480/481-8113, 
by  e-mail: 

dbggiftshop@uswest.net 


or  by  mail: 

DBG  Gift  Shop, 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008. 


This  T-shirt  design  won  an  award 
for  artist  Valerie  Pfeiffer.  Printed 
in  full  color  on  a  100%  cotton 
scoop-neck  shirt,  featuring  wild- 
flowers  and  cacti  in  bloom  and  a 
visiting  hummingbird,  this  is 
destined  to  be  a  favorite.  Available 
in  sizes  Small  through  XXLarge, 
specify  size  when  ordering. 

Desert  Blooms  T-shirt  $21.50 
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Hummingbirds  will  surely  flock 
to  this  elegant  feeder  handcrafted 
of  copper  with  recycled  glass 
bottle!  Comes  with  recipe  for 
nectar,  and  cleaning  instructions. 
Hang  out  of  direct  sunlight,  then 
sit  back  and  enjoy  the  show. 

Copper  &  Glass 

Hummingbird  Feeder  $45.95 


Although  many  books  explain  how  to  locate  and  identify  wild  edible 
plants,  few  books  describe  what  to  do  with  them  after  they  are  harvested. 
A  Taste  of  Nature  fills  that  void  with  seventy-five  recipes  that  are  healthful, 
nutritious,  and  easy  to  prepare,  and  relate  to  plants  of  the  Southwest 
region.  If  you  want  to  stick  to  more  conventional  foods  and  are  interested 
in  growing  your  own,  then  try  Desert  Gardening  Fruits  mid  Vegetables  by 
University  of  Arizona  author  George  Brookbank.  Bon  appetit! 

A  Taste  of  Nature  $15.95 

Desert  Gardening  Fruits  and  Vegetables  $17.95 


Please  see  the  Garden  website  for  more  shopping  choices 
at  http:/ /www.dbg.org  or  http:/ / www.dbgselect.org. 
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Desert  Botanical  Garden 

DON'T  LEAVE  HOME 

U.S.  Postage 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 

without  sending  us 

PAID 

Phoenix,  AZ  85008 

your  forwarding  address! 

Phoenix,  AZ 

W 

480/941-1225  480/481-8143  TDD 

Permit  No.  1269 

Explore  Magnificent 
Southern  Asia! 


Thailand,  Yunnan  Province  of  China  and 
Singapore,  with  an  optional  Extension  to  Laos! 

The  Walking  Connection 

Invites  you  to  join  Dr.  Ted  Anderson, 
author  and  senior  research  botanist  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  in  Phoenix,  and 
Asian  historical  and  cultural  specialist 
Adele  Anderson  on  this  exciting  adventure. 

October  3 1 ,  2000  -  Nov.  1 6,  2000 
$3588*  a  person 

Laos  Extension  Dates:  Nov.  15-19,  2000 

$858*  a  person 

Desert  A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  this  trip 
Jarden  will  benefit  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 


"Two  weeks  in  Southern  Asia  with 
The  Walking  Connection  will  give  you  a 
lifetime  of  stories  to  tell  your  friends." 


‘Prices  are  person  based  upon  double  occupancy. 


Singapore 


The  minute  you  arrive  in  Singapore, 
known  as  " The  Garden  City ; " 
your  senses  will  be  delighted  by 
her  luxuriant  plant  life  -  towering 
shade  trees,  tangles  of  scarlet 
bougainvillea  and  exotic  orchid 
blooms  lining  the  streets. 


Kunming,  Yunnan  Province,  China 

The  perfect  mixture  of  natural  beauty,  history 
and  culture  makes  up  the  graceful  and  primitive 
scenery  of  Kunming. 

Beautiful  landscapes,  mild  climate,  ancient 
culture  and  unique  traditions  make  it  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  cities  in  China.  Kunming 
boasts  one  of  the  most  ethnically  diverse 
populations  of  all  of  China. 

Thailand 

Thailand  -  the  very  name  evokes  images  of 
glittering  temples;  serene,  saffron-robed  monks; 
endless  green  rice  fields;  warm,  smiling  faces;  and 
spicy,  wonderful  food.  There  seems  to  be  laughter 
everywhere  -  a  kind,  joyous  laughter  that  embraces 
life.  The  soft  tropical  heat,  the  vivid  colors,  the 
frenzy  of  strange  sounds  and  aromas  have  delighted 
the  senses  of  travelers  for  centuries. 


The  Walking  Connection  •  www.walkingconnection.co 


Your  trip  hosts: 

Dr.  Ted  Anderson 

In  Kunming,  Dr.  Ted  Anderson  will  take  you  to 
meet  his  longtime  friend,  He  Liyi,  author  of 
the  autobiography,  Mr.  China's  Son.  In  Northern 
Thailand  you  will  explore  the  remote  hill 
tribes  which  were  the  subject  of  Dr.  Anderson's 
book:  Plants  and  People  of  the  Golden  Triangle: 
Ethnobotany  of  the  Hill  Tribes  of  Northern 
Thailand.  He  will  escort  you  through  the  street 
markets  and  interpret  the  sights,  smells  and  sounds. 

Adele  Anderson 

The  shopping  is  unmatched  anywhere  in  Asia!  Adele 
Anderson  routinely  travels  to  the  area  to  buy 
cultural  jewelry  and  handicrafts.  Her  expertise  will 
help  enhance  your  experience.  Bargains  on  silk, 
electronics,  gold  and  crafts  abound  among  the 
handicraft  village  and  night  bazaar.  Chiang  Mai  is 
home  to  perhaps  the  most  prolific  handicrafts  trade 
in  the  kingdom. 


Local:  602-978-1887  •  National:  1 -800-295-WALK 


Trip  Highlights: 

•  Fly  Round  trip  from  Los  Angeles  on  Singapore  Airlines  - 
one  of  the  best  airlines  in  the  world. 

•  Live  in  high-style!  Your  hotel  accommodations  are  some 
of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

•  Explore,  learn,  and  experience!  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson, 
along  with  your  expert  local  guides,  will  help  you  soak 
in  the  entire  experience,  one  step  at  a  time. 

•  Walk  in  the  gardens  of  southern  Asia.  You  will  visit 
China's  National  Horticultural  Exhibit  and  visit  many 
botanical  gardens. 

•  Transport  yourself  back  in  time  to  a  land  where  people 
traveled  by  elephant  and  river  raft.  You  will  tour  temples, 
museums,  cultural  events  and  concerts. 

•  Exclusive  itinerary  designed  by  The  Walking  Connection! 

It's  Included! 

•  Round  trip  Airfare  from  Los  Angeles  on  Singapore  Airlines 

•  All  land  transport  and  internal  flights 

•  Deluxe  Hotel  Accommodations 

•  38  meals  including  American  Breakfasts 

•  Expert  Hosts  and  Regional  Guides 

•  All  entry  fees  to  Gardens,  Museums,  Parks  and  Cultural  Events 

To  Learn  More  About  This  Walking 
Connection  Travel  Experience  contact: 

The  Walking  Connection 
www.walkingconnection.com 
Local:  602-978-1887 
National:  1 -800-295-WALK 
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Inquire  at  The  Walking  Connection  or  on-line  at 
www.walkingconnection.com  by  May  1,  2000 
and  you  will  receive  a  $100  discount  when 
you  make  your  reservation! 
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Desert  Botanical  Garden  will  be  a  variety 
of  heavy  construction  equipment.  Their 
colors  range  from  yellow  to  drab  but 
nevertheless  they  are  helping  the 
Garden  grow. 

That's  a  super-casual  way  of  saying 
we're  going  to  be  growing  a  lot  over  the 
next  few  months.  We  plan  to  break 
ground  in  August  for  our  new  facilities. 
Within  a  year's  time  we  will  have 
better  accommodations  for  education, 
horticulture,  research,  and  volunteers, 
as  well  as  a  new  entrance,  gift  and 
plant  shop,  classrooms,  reception  hall, 
herbarium,  library,  and  laboratories. 
We've  been  planning  this  growth  for 
years,  and  thanks  to  the  talents  of 
architect  John  Douglas,  landscape 
architect  Christy  Ten  Eyck,  and  Kitchell 
Contractors,  it  is  finally  coming  to 
fruition.  We  are  electric  with  excitement. 

This  summer,  cactus  will  be  gloriously 
in  bloom!  Please  don't  miss  them.  Visit 
early  in  the  day  so  you  can  catch  a  last 
glimpse  of  the  night  bloomers  as  they 
fade.  Or  join  us  for  a  Jazz  in  the  Garden 
concert  on  a  Friday  evening  through 
June  30.  An  Arizona  Queen-of-the-Night 
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Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 


or  a  magnificent  Harrisia  cactus  may 
open  its  exquisite  flowers  while  the  jazz 
is  hot.  Stop  by  the  large  Echinopsis 
collection  in  its  new,  closer-to-the-walk 
location  by  the  EToward  Miller  bridge 
on  the  main  trail.  Each  year  these  cacti 
display  a  breath-takingly  impressive 
spectrum  of  colors  and  scents. 

Don't  miss  summer  at  the  Garden  just 
because  we're  building.  We  may  be 
growing  but  we're  always  gorgeous. 
The  main  construction  will  take  place 
just  north  of  our  existing  admissions 
booth  in  the  space  of  the  old,  small 
parking  lot,  and  building  will  go  east 
from  there.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are 
planning  a  smooth  transition  period. 
You'll  be  able  to  park  and  you  will  be 
able  to  find  the  entrance  to  the  Garden! 
We  expect  the  visitor  impact  to  be 
minimal.  Once  inside,  you'll  see  we  are 
still  the  same.  Come  see  how  things 
are  growing! 

Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh  Executive  Director 
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ON  OUR  COVER 

It  was  a  crowd-stopper  when  Echinocereus  pentalophus 
(Lady  Finger  Cactus)  erupted  in  an  estimated  four  hundred 
blooms  during  the  third  week  of  March.  The  somewhat 
sprawling  cactus  usually  flowers  early  to  mid-summer, 
opening  early  in  the  day  and  closing  at  night. 

Photograph  by  Cesar  Mazier 

Oops!  This  photograph  of  chocolate  flower 
(Berlandiera  lyrata)  was  misidentified  as 
brittlebush  in  the  March  issue. 
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Text  and  photographs  by  Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe 


uring  the  past  ten  years, 
Africanized  honeybees  spread 
through  southern  Arizona  and 
neighboring  states,  capturing 
everyone's  attention,  and  with  good 
reason.  These  aggressive  bees  are  danger¬ 
ous  and  are  here  to  stay.  An  accidental 
encounter  with  a  feral  colony  can  turn 
into  a  risky  situation.  Tragically,  humans 
and  animals  have  even  lost  their  lives. 


The  spread  of  Africanized  bees  is  only  one 
of  many  invasions  by  non-native  species. 
(Mild-mannered,  domesticated  honeybees 
were  in  fact  introduced  to  the  Americas 
by  European  colonists.)  To  the  detriment  of 
native  plants  and  animals,  some  of  these 
exotic  species  significantly  alter  the  eco¬ 
logical  nature  of  their  new-found  homes. 

Within  the  past  few  decades,  the  spread  of 
several  exotic  plant  species,  some  from 
southern  Africa,  has  literally  "Africanized" 
some  native  ecosystems  in  the  American 
Southwest.  More  than  1,500  square  miles 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert  in  Sonora,  Mexico, 
have  been  irrevocably  changed  through 
the  widespread,  intentional  planting  of  a 
southern  African  grass  called  buffelgrass 
C Pennisetum  ciliare )  for  livestock  pasturage. 
During  dry  seasons,  recurrent  fires  fueled 
by  dense  stands  of  this  grass  prohibit  the 
return  of  native  desert  plants,  thereby 
reinforcing  the  persistence  of  the  buffel¬ 
grass.  Stands  of  buffelgrass  also  border 
highways  throughout  southern  Arizona, 
and  increasingly  large  areas  on  hillslopes 
have  been  invaded  by  the  grass  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  especially  in  areas 
near  Tucson.  In  some  places,  Sonoran 
Desert  habitats  in  Arizona  now  occupied 
by  palo  verde,  ironwood,  saguaro,  bursage, 
and  cholla  may  be  transformed  into  an 
Africanized  grassland.  The  purposeful 
introduction  and  subsequent  spread  of 


another  African  grass,  Lehmann  lovegrass 
(. Eragrostis  lehmanniana)  has  also  significant¬ 
ly  changed  the  vegetation  composition 
and  reduced  the  natural  biological  diversity 
of  some  semi-arid  grasslands  of  southern 
Arizona. 

Buffelgrass  and  Lehmann  lovegrass  are 
now  so  widely  distributed  that,  wanted  or 
not,  they  will  forever  be  part  of  the  Arizona 
landscape.  Once  exotic  species  like  these 
spread  far  and  wide,  they  become  uncoop¬ 
erative  "genies"  that  cannot  be  returned  to 
their  ecological  bottles. 

Sweet  resinbush  -  A  genie  not  yet 
too  far  out  of  the  bottle? 

A  battle  is  underway  against  another  exotic 
plant  from  South  Africa  called  sweet  resin¬ 
bush  ( Euryops  subcarnosus).  Introduced  to 
Arizona  in  the  1930s  in  the  hopes  that  it 
would  provide  forage  for  livestock  and 
help  protect  soils  from  erosion,  the  plant 
instead  turns  out  to  be  an  environmental 
bulldozer,  slowly  and  inexorably  killing  off 
all  other  vegetation — food  for  wildlife  and 


livestock — as  it  insidiously  expands  its 
territory. 

Although  it  was  introduced  to  Arizona 
sixty-five  years  ago,  sweet  resinbush 
escaped  notice  as  a  serious  threat  to  native 
ecosystems  until  recently.  I  have  studied 
this  plant  since  1992  and  over  the  past 
three  years  have  been  working  with  many 
others  in  an  effort  to  eradicate  it  from 
Arizona.  Lortunately,  sweet  resinbush  has 
not  yet  spread  far;  eradication  of  this  plant 
is  yet  possible. 

What  does  sweet  resinbush 
look  like? 

Sweet  resinbush  is  a  medium-sized  shrub 
usually  less  than  three  feet  (one  meter)  tall. 
Its  small  leaves  are  about  an  inch  (2.5  cm) 
long  and  each  leaf  is  divided  into  three  to 
five  narrow  lobes,  which  look  like  the 
tracks  of  tiny  turkeys.  The  shrub  is  usually 
in  leaf  throughout  winter  and  spring  and 
sheds  its  leaves  during  dry  seasons. 

Sweet  resinbush  belongs  to  the  sunflower 
family,  Asteraceae.  When  the  shrub  blooms 
in  late  winter  to  early  spring,  hundreds  of 
small,  yellow,  daisy-like  inflorescences  nearly 
hide  the  bright  green  foliage.  The  name 
"sweet  resinbush"  comes  from  the  sweet, 
but  disagreeable  odor  of  the  flowers  and  the 
drops  of  resin  exuded  by  the  woody  stems. 

The  profuse  spring  bloom  of  sweet  resin¬ 
bush  develops  into  a  bountiful  seed  crop 
by  April  or  May.  Small,  dry  fruits  covered 
with  short,  light-colored  hairs  contain  single 
seeds.  Each  inflorescence  produces  a  star- 
like  cluster  of  about  ten  or  more  of  these 
fruits.  Once  ripened,  most  of  the  fruits  fall 
to  the  ground  directly  around  the  parent 
plant;  there  the  seeds  may  eventually 
germinate  during  the  next  winter  season. 
The  fruits'  hairy  coverings  can  also 


loosely  attach  to  the  hair  or  fur  of  animals 
and  to  clothing,  allowing  some  seeds  to 
hitchhike  considerable  distances  away  from 
the  parent  plant. 

Sweet  resinbush  is  but  one  of  nearly  a 
hundred  different  species  of  Euryops.  All 
these  species  occur  natively  only  in  Africa, 
particularly  South  Africa.  In  South  Africa, 
sweet  resinbush  is  found  in  arid  and  semi-arid 
regions  in  the  southern  and  western  part  of 
the  country. 

How  does  sweet  resinbush  impact 
Arizona's  native  vegetation? 

Most  of  the  sites  in  Arizona  where  sweet 
resinbush  is  found  are  in  semi-arid  grasslands, 
where  its  spread  causes  dramatic  changes  in 
these  native  ecosystems.  In  1993  and  1994 
Dr.  Elizabeth  (Betsy)  Pierson  and  I  studied 
the  ecological  effects  of  sweet  resinbush  at 
four  different  sites.  Seedlings  of  sweet 
resinbush  readily  establish  in  the  midst  of 
vigorous,  existing  grassland  vegetation.  As 
the  sweet  resinbush  plants  grow  and  spread, 
they  exclude  nearly  all  species  of  native 
grasses  and  shrubs,  forming  a  virtual 
monoculture — a  single,  homogenous  culture 
without  diversity.  Once  established,  the 
populations  of  sweet  resinbush  persist 
because  young  plants  readily  grow  beneath 
canopies  of  older  plants. 

Because  the  seeds  produced  by  sweet  resin¬ 
bush  seldom  travel  far  from  parent  plants, 
the  population  generally  spreads  along  a 
slowly  expanding  front.  A  zone  of  nearly 


barren  soil  several  feet  (one  meter)  wide 
is  often  present  at  the  margins  of  these 
expanding  fronts;  these  bare  areas  contain 
dead  and  dying  native  grasses  and  native 
shrubs.  We  don't  yet  know  how  it  occurs, 
but  we  can  see  that  the  presence  of  sweet 
resinbush  causes  the  decline  and  death  of 
most  native  species.  Even  large  shrubs  of 
mesquite  ( Prosopis  velutina )  and  catclaw 
(. Acacia  greggii)  exhibit  unusually  high 
mortality  of  major  branches  within  areas 
covered  by  the  exotic  shrub. 

Sweet  resinbush  also  inhibits  the  growth 
of  ephemeral  (short-lived)  plants.  At  one 
site  infested  with  sweet  resinbush,  we 
observed  that  the  total  weight  of  spring 
ephemeral  plants  was  one-fourth  of  that 
produced  in  adjacent  areas  where  sweet 
resinbush  was  not  yet  established. 

The  tremendous  vegetation  changes 
caused  by  the  spread  of  sweet  resinbush 
further  harm  the  environment.  Plant 
canopies  and  leaf  litter  protect  most  of  the 
soil  surface  from  erosion  when  diverse 
grassland  vegetation  is  present.  Once 
these  areas  become  infested  with  sweet 
resinbush,  however,  the  ground  cover 
between  the  shrubs  disappears,  and  the 
amount  of  bare,  exposed  soil  increases 


Cluster  of  fruits  on  plant 


four-fold.  Lacking  the  protective  cover, 
surface  soil  layers  have  eroded. 

Where  does  sweet  resinbush  occur? 

Today  the  largest  known  infestation  of 
sweet  resinbush  is  found  on  Frye  Mesa, 
located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pinaleno 
Mountains  near  Safford,  Arizona.  On  top 
of  the  mesa,  sweet  resinbush  has  virtually 
excluded  all  other  native  plants  in  an 
area  of  about  one-half  of  a  square  mile. 

Records  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA)  indicate  that  only 
twelve  potted  plants  were  originally 
transplanted  on  Frye  Mesa  in  1935  within 
a  small  (one-sixth  acre),  fenced  plot.  The 
shrub  has  since  spread  in  all  directions 
from  that  plot;  scattered,  small  populations 
are  found  up  to  6.5  miles  (10.5  km) 
downslope  from  the  original  introduction 
site.  Much  of  this  spread  has  occurred  in 
the  past  thirty  years.  In  the  1970s,  USDA 
personnel  observed  that  sweet  resinbush 
covered  an  area  of  about  twenty  acres  on 
top  of  the  mesa;  the  plant  was  not  regarded 
at  that  time  as  a  problem.  By  1998,  however, 
more  than  320  acres  on  the  mesa  were 
covered  by  the  shrub  to  the  near  exclusion 
of  native  plants.  At  present,  a  line  drawn 
around  all  of  the  land  that  contains  sweet 
resinbush  on  Frye  Mesa  and  vicinity  encloses 
an  area  of  nearly  five  square  miles. 

Sweet  resinbush  exists  at  seven  other  sites 
scattered  across  central  and  southeastern 
Arizona.  These  other  infestations  are 
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Sweet  resinbush,  at  left,  advancing  on  grassland  vegetation 


considerably  smaller  than  the  one  on  Frye 
Mesa  and  cover  areas  ranging  from  ten  to 
150  acres.  The  plant  pays  no  attention  to 
political  boundaries  or  land  ownership; 
it  occurs  on  federal,  state,  and  private 
lands.  Most  of  the  area  infested  by  sweet 
resinbush,  however,  is  on  state  land.  The 
state  lands  infested  by  the  shrub  on  and 
around  Frye  Mesa  account  for  about  90% 
of  the  entire  area  in  Arizona  that  contains 
sweet  resinbush. 

Altogether,  sweet  resinbush  now  occurs  on 
about  3,400  acres  or  about  5.4  square  miles 
in  Arizona.  It  is  found  at  elevations  from 
3,000  to  5,000  feet  (900-1,520  m)  and  grows 
in  many  kinds  of  soils.  It  has  the  potential 
to  spread  over  much  of  the  southern  half  of 
Arizona  in  areas  now  occupied  by  semi- 
arid  grasslands,  interior  chaparral,  and 
the  moister  parts  of  the  Sonoran  Desert. 
The  considerably  colder  winter  conditions 
of  the  northern  half  of  Arizona  are  probably 
too  severe  for  sweet  resinbush  to  survive 
there.  The  shrub's  native  distribution  in 
South  Africa  does  not  include  areas  with 
such  cold  winters.  Although  sweet  resin¬ 
bush  is  now  present  only  in  Arizona,  it  is 
true  that  parts  of  southwestern  New 
Mexico  and  northern  Sonora,  Mexico, 
also  have  environmental  conditions  in 
which  sweet  resinbush  could  thrive. 

Why  was  sweet  resinbush 
introduced  to  Arizona? 

In  the  first  few  decades  of  the  1900s,  there 
was  a  compelling  need  to  revegetate  lands 
that  had  been  severely  damaged  by  over¬ 
stocking  and  poor  livestock  management. 
Early  attempts  to  revegetate  with  native 
grasses  failed  repeatedly.  Plantings 
frequently  did  not  germinate  or  survive. 
In  response,  the  USDA  looked  for  useful 
plants  from  other  semi-arid  regions  of 
the  world. 

USDA  personnel  found  many  of  the  kinds 
of  plants  they  were  looking  for  in  the 
semi-arid  zones  of  South  Africa — plants 
that  were  drought  resistant,  easily  propa¬ 
gated  from  seed,  and  which  had  potential 
value  as  livestock  forage  or  as  a  ground 
cover  for  erosion  control.  Several  lovegrass 


species  as  well  as  buffelgrass  and  sweet 
resinbush  were  among  those  collected 
from  South  Africa  in  the  early-mid  1930s 
and  brought  to  the  United  States  for  prop¬ 
agation  and  eventual  distribution. 

In  the  1930s,  the  USDA  made  test  plantings 
of  this  shrub  and  other  exotic  species  on 
federal,  state,  and  private  lands.  The  USDA 
also  gave  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
(CCC)  seeds  and  young  plants  for  revegeta¬ 
tion  projects. 

The  USDA  botanists  who  in  the  1930s 
selected  sweet  resinbush  probably  used 
The  Flowering  Plants  of  South  Africa ,  Vol.  Ill, 
published  in  1928  by  I.B.  Pole  Evans,  as  the 
most  up-to-date  source  of  information  in 
their  search  for  useful  new  plants  from 
South  Africa.  The  account  for  sweet  resin¬ 
bush  in  that  book  (listed  under  its  original 
botanical  name,  Euryops  multifidus )  states 
that  "the  bush  is  readily  eaten  by  stock." 
This  promising  description  may  well  have 
been  what  earned  this  plant  a  place  on  the 
"wish  list"  of  USDA  plant  collectors. 

Now,  however,  we  recognize  that  piece  of 
information  provided  by  Pole  Evans  was 


incorrect.  More  recent,  comprehensive 
research  on  livestock  forage  plants  in 
South  Africa  shows  that  the  foliage  of 
most  species  of  Euryops  contains  noxious 
chemicals  which  make  them  unpalatable 
or  even  toxic  to  livestock.  The  pungent 
odor  of  the  foliage  of  sweet  resinbush 
indicates  these  kinds  of  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  are  present.  Ranchers  in  Arizona 
near  Safford  report  that  cattle  will  not 
eat  sweet  resinbush.  Recently  a  USDA 
scientist  in  Tucson  tried  to  feed  freshly 
cut  sweet  resinbush  to  a  herd  of  twenty 
penned  goats  which  ordinarily  gobble  up 
any  kind  of  green  plant  offered  them — 
even  the  still-green  needles  of  old 
Christmas  trees.  The  goats  barely  nibbled 
it,  then  refused  to  eat  it.  Native  herbiv¬ 
orous  mammals  such  as  mule  deer, 
cottontail  rabbits,  and  jackrabbits  like¬ 
wise  apparently  do  not  eat  the  foliage. 

How  could  a  botanist  like  Pole  Evans 
have  mistaken  sweet  resinbush  as 
suitable  for  livestock  forage?  Perhaps 
his  information  was  not  so  much 
incorrect  as  it  was  incomplete.  Although 
livestock  in  South  Africa  will  not  eat 
the  foliage  of  many  Euryops  species, 


sheep  reportedly  selectively  eat  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  some  species,  which  probably  do  not 
contain  the  concentration  of  noxious  chem¬ 
icals  as  do  the  leaves.  Perhaps  Pole  Evans 
was  quoting  observers  who  did  not  realize 
the  sheep  may  have  been  nibbling  on  the 
small  flowers  and  not  the  foliage. 

From  any  perspective  of  conservation, 
resource  management,  or  environmental 
protection,  sweet  resinbush  is  a  highly 
undesirable  exotic  plant  that  causes  signifi¬ 
cant  harm  to  native  ecosystems.  In  Arizona, 
infestations  of  sweet  resinbush  cause  valuable 
forage  grasses  to  disappear  completely, 
increasing  soil  erosion  in  the  process.  This 
is  sadly  ironic,  considering  that  the  two 
principal  reasons  for  introducing  it  were 
to  provide  livestock  forage  and  ground 
cover  for  the  control  of  soil  erosion. 

The  further  spread  of  sweet  resinbush  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  threats  to  semi- 
arid  grasslands  and  also  several  other 
ecosystems  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  also  an 
economic  threat  to  the  use  of  these  lands 
for  ranching  since  its  spread  typically 
causes  the  nearly  total  elimination  of 
perennial  grasses  and  other  forage  plants. 

What  is  being  done? 

Prior  to  the  research  that  Betsy  Pierson 
and  I  conducted  in  1993-1994,  no  one  viewed 
sweet  resinbush  as  a  serious  environmental 
threat.  Once  we  recognized  that  threat, 
Betsy  and  I  talked  about  the  problem  at 
conferences  and  wrote  about  our  findings. 
In  doing  so,  we  helped  many  state  and 
federal  land  managers  and  conservationists 
become  aware  of  this  serious  environmental 
problem  and  the  need  to  do  something. 

Many  people  and  organizations  have 
begun  an  effort  to  control  sweet  resinbush. 
In  1998,  representatives  from  federal  and 
state  agencies  met  in  Safford  to  discuss  a 
strategy  for  dealing  with  the  problem.  At 
that  meeting  I  shared  what  I  had  learned 
about  the  shrub  and  the  harm  it  causes. 

We  also  submitted  a  letter  to  the  Arizona 
Department  of  Agriculture  requesting  that 
sweet  resinbush  be  added  to  the 
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Arizona  Noxious  Weed  List.  Later  that 
year  sweet  resinbush  was  officially  listed  as 
a  Restricted  Noxious  Weed,  a  designation 
which  facilitates  the  funding  of  control 
and  eradication  programs.  For  example,  in 
order  for  federal  agencies  to  allocate  funds 
for  any  control  effort,  a  plant  must  appear 
on  the  state  noxious  weed  list. 

The  effort  now  underway  to  eradicate 
sweet  resinbush  involves  educating  the 
public,  including  government  officials, 
about  the  problem,  as  well  as  accurately 
mapping  and  documenting  the  extent  of 
all  infestations,  setting  priorities  and  goals 
for  control  and  eradication  work,  testing 
and  implementing  of  different  control 
methods,  and  monitoring  the  success  of 
eradication  efforts. 

Public  awareness  of  the  threat  posed  by 
the  spread  of  sweet  resinbush  is  essential. 
Only  with  strong  public  support  is  it  likely 
that  the  necessary,  continued  funding  for 
control  efforts  will  be  provided  through 
state  and  federal  channels.  Without  long¬ 
term,  continuous  funding  for  this  effort, 
progress  made  one  year  can  be  lost  in  the 
next  as  sweet  resinbush  seeds  germinate, 
producing  new  plants.  At  a  meeting  last 
October  organized  by  the  Upper  Gila  Valley 
Natural  Resource  Conservation  District,  I 
discussed  the  problem  with  two  Arizona 
state  representatives  and  stressed  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  control  and  eradication  effort  will 
require  a  long-term,  uninterrupted  financial 
commitment  from  the  state  and  that  such 
an  effort  may  take  work  every  year  for  a 
decade  to  achieve  the  desired  result. 

Last  year,  Donna  Mathews,  David  Fisher, 
and  Dan  Robinett  of  the  USDA  Natural 
Resource  Conservation  Service  (NRCS)  and 
Kim  McReynolds  of  the  University  of  Arizona 
Extension  Service  created  an  informative 
brochure  for  public  distribution  that  helps 
identify  sweet  resinbush,  shows  a  state  map 
of  known  infestations,  and  lists  persons  to 
contact  if  new  infestations  are  found. 

Many  people  have  begun  on-the-ground 
efforts  to  eradicate  sweet  resinbush. 
Jennifer  Ruyle  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 


in  Tucson  organized  volunteer  crews  to 
remove  sweet  resinbush  from  National 
Forest  land  in  Sabino  Canyon  on  the  north 
side  of  Tucson.  Dan  Robinett  and  Bruce 
Munda  of  the  USDA-NRCS  in  Tucson  have 
worked  with  a  crew  of  Americorps  vol¬ 
unteers  to  uproot  adult  plants  and  apply 
spot  herbicide  treatments  at  the  Santa  Rita 
Range  south  of  Tucson.  Dave  Fisher  has 
carefully  mapped  the  extent  of  the  infesta¬ 
tion  on  Frye  Mesa  and  began  small-scale 
herbicide  trials  in  1995.  Lee  Clark  of  the 


Americorps  volunteers  with  plants  they  removed 
from  Santa  Rita  Range  in  February  1999. 


University  of  Arizona  Extension  Service 
has  also  conducted  herbicide  trials  in 
small  areas  of  Frye  Mesa.  Information 
from  these  trials  is  essential  to  plan  the 
prudent,  safe,  and  effective  use  of  herbicides 
over  larger  areas.  Pat  Boles  of  the  Arizona 
State  Land  Department  and  Larry  Howery 
of  the  University  of  Arizona  have  established 
monitoring  plots  at  two  sites  to  gauge  the 
effectiveness  of  various  control  measures. 
Chuck  Duncan  of  the  Coronado  National 
Forest  in  Safford  has  tested  fire  as  a  control 
method  and  has  also  used  volunteer 
prison  work-crews  to  combat  a  small 
infestation  of  sweet  resinbush  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Pinaleno  Mountains.  Doug 
McPhee  of  Prescott  National  Forest  has  also 
experimented  with  fire  as  a  means  of  eradi¬ 
cating  a  small  infestation  near  Cottonwood. 
Personnel  from  Tonto  National  Forest 
have  worked  to  remove  a  small  population 
near  Globe. 


No  single  state  or  federal  agency  has  sufficient 
scientific  and  technical  expertise  or  the 
financial  and  human  resources  necessary  to 
tackle  Arizona's  sweet  resinbush  problem. 
Consequently  in  1998,  the  many  people  who 
have  actually  studied  the  problem  and  who 
are  actively  involved  in  eradication  efforts 
formed  the  Southeastern  Arizona  Noxious 
Weeds  Management  Group  in  order  to 
devise  working  strategies  and  to  coordinate 
their  efforts.  Although  the  Arizona  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  official  jurisdiction  over 
noxious  weed  problems  in  the  state,  Noxious 
Weed  Specialist  Everett  Hall  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  advised  and 
participated  in  the  formation  of  this  special 
group.  The  group  participants  represent 
many  federal  and  state  agencies  and  other 
organizations,  including  the  USD  A,  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
University  of  Arizona  College  of  Agriculture, 
Arizona  State  Land  Department,  Arizona 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Arizona  Game 
and  Fish  Department,  the  Upper  Gila  Valley 
Natural  Resource  Conservation  District, 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  as  well  as 
several  private  landowners  and  ranchers. 

This  group  has  established  realistic  goals 
and  objectives.  The  immediate  goal  is  to 
eradicate  completely  the  seven  smaller 
populations  and  to  contain  and  control  the 
much  larger  Frye  Mesa  infestation. 

As  described  earlier,  personnel  from  the 
USDA  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  have 


already  begun  work  on  eradicating  the 
several  small  infestations  in  the  state.  The 
biggest  challenge,  however,  is  the  largest 
population  on  state  land  around  Frye 
Mesa.  One  day,  it  is  hoped,  even  this  large 
infestation  will  be  eradicated. 

From  the  work  that  has  already  been  done, 
it  appears  that  mechanical  removal 
("grubbing"  with  hand  implements)  in 
combination  with  herbicide  applications 
will  be  the  most  effective  tools  to  eliminate 
the  smaller  infestations.  The  larger  Frye 
Mesa  infestation  will  probably  require  use 
of  mechanized  equipment  combined  with 
herbicides.  Fire  kills  sweet  resinbush  and 
might  possibly  be  used  in  some  areas  to 
eliminate  the  plant  where  adequate 
amounts  of  fine  fuels  are  present  that  will 
carry  a  controlled  burn. 

Some  may  object  to  the  use  of  herbicides, 
but  such  use  in  this  effort  needs  to  be  put 
into  a  broader  perspective.  The  total  land 
area  to  be  treated  (a  few  square  miles)  and 
the  amount  of  herbicide  used  will  be  an 
infinitesimally  small  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  the  amount  of  herbicides 
used  annually  for  lawns,  gardens,  and 
urban  horticulture  in  Arizona  towns  and 
cities.  With  knowledge  obtained  from  the 
preliminary  herbicide  trials,  prudent  and 
effective  use  of  chemical  control  agents 
can  be  implemented  without  jeopardizing 
human  or  ecosystem  health.  Realistically, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  get  rid  of  sweet 

resinbush  without 
using  herbicides. 

In  large  infesta¬ 
tions  such  as  the 
one  on  Frye  Mesa, 
native  grasses 
will  not  rapidly 
reappear  once 
large  areas  have 
been  cleared  of 
sweet  resinbush.  It 
is  more  likely  that 
bare  areas  will 
first  be  colonized 
by  native  "weedy" 


Requiem  for  desert  grasslands?  View  of  Frye  Mesa  from  Thatcher  cemetery  in 
October  1999.  Bright  green  area  on  mesa  top  is  infestation  of  sweet  resinbush. 


species  dispersed  in  the  wind.  Seeds  of 
native  perennial  grasses  may  also  be 
broadcast  to  speed  up  the  revegetation 
process.  Subsequent  colonization  by  a 
greater  diversity  of  native  species  will 
be  gradual.  What  is  most  important, 
though,  is  to  eliminate  sweet  resinbush 
so  the  natural  process  of  recolonization 
by  native  plants  can  begin. 

Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe  is  a  research  ecologist  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Much  of  his  research 
focuses  on  Arizona  grasslands. 


Sweet  resinbush  is  a  highly  undesirable 
exotic  plant  whose  spread  may  fortu¬ 
nately  have  been  caught  early  enough 
to  allow  us  to  totally  eradicate  the  plant. 
Whether  you  are  a  member  of  the  envi¬ 
ronmentalist  community  committed  to 
the  preservation  of  native  ecosystems,  a 
sportsman  who  hunts  quail  or  mule  deer, 
or  a  rancher  concerned  with  the  capacity 
of  Arizona's  semi-arid  grasslands  to 
sustainably  produce  livestock  forage, 
you  should  support  the  effort  to  rid  the 
Southwest  of  this  severe  environmental 
threat. 

Although  the  plant  now  occupies  only 
a  few  square  miles  in  Arizona  and  its 
present-day  impacts  are  localized  and  may 
seem  to  matter  little,  such  indifference 
will  permit  the  plant  to  spread  until  it 
becomes  a  much  bigger,  widespread 
problem  beyond  control.  I  believe  it  is 
possible  to  eradicate  sweet  resinbush 
now  from  the  handful  of  places  where  it 
occurs,  eventually  even  on  the  rugged 
terrain  of  Frye  Mesa.  Action  is  needed 
now,  however,  while  the  problem  is  yet 
small.  The  work  that  has  begun  is  only 
a  start.  The  continued  effort  will  take 
much  more  work  and  unwavering 
support  every  year  for  perhaps  a  decade. 
If  we  don't  commit  soon  to  such  an 
effort,  our  grandchildren's  children  almost 
certainly  will  sadly  ask  why  we  failed  to 
take  action  once  the  problem  was  recog¬ 
nized,  when  the  problem  was  yet  small. 

Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe 

The  most  difficult  things  in  the  world 
must  be  done  while  they  are  easy; 
the  greatest  things  in  the  world 
must  be  done  while  they  are  small. 
from  the  Tao  Te  Ching,  Chapter  63 


Hedgehog  Cactus 
(Echinocereus  stoloniferus  ssp.  tayopensis) 


Desert  Willow  (Chilopsis  linearis  cultivar) 


Photographs  by  Jennifer  Johnston 


Saguaro  Cactus  (Carnegiea  gigantea) 
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Bloom  Alerts 


L  ite  Ro  c  k  98.7fr 

- “LITE - 


Don't  miss  our  blooms  this  summer!  Check  out  the 
"Outside"  column  in  The  Arizona  Republic  for  information 
on  when  the  spectacular  Arizona  Queen  of  the  Night  will 
bloom,  and  listen  to  K-Lite  98.7  FM  for  updates  on  both 
day  and  night  blooms  this  June! 

Special  Garden  Hours  in  June  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
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©  Birding  tours:  Monday  mornings,  June 
through  August. 

©  "Cactus  Jack"  ethnobotany  tours — 

what  it  was  like  when  desert  dwellers  had 
no  choice  but  to  live  off  the  land:  Every 
other  Monday  evening,  June  5  through 
July  31. 

©  Twilight  Lectures:  Tuesday  evenings. 
"Water — the  Past,  Present  and  Future  of 
this  Resource,"  June  13; 

"Desert  Architecture  from  Prehistory  to 
Present,"  July  11. 


©  Sensational  Summer  Samplers:  Wednesday 
evenings,  June  7  through  August  2.  Featuring 
plants,  animals,  puppets,  geology,  and  other 
neat  stuff.  Great  fun  for  families! 

©  Flashlight  Discovery  Tours:  Thursday 
evenings  in  June  and  July,  unveiling  the 
Garden's  nocturnal  mysteries. 

©  Family  Friday  Specials:  Every  other  Friday 
morning,  June  2  to  August  18,  trail  tours  and 
hands-on  activities  for  children  and  adults. 

©  Jazz  in  the  Garden  concerts:  Friday 
evenings  through  June  30. 


©  "Taste  of  the  Desert"  Sunrise  Tours: 

Saturday  mornings  in  June  (saguaro  fruit 
harvest)  and  July  (mesquite). 

©  "Desert  Speaks"  videos:  Wednesday  and 
Friday  mornings,  June  &  July  in  Desert  House. 

©  Walking  Club:  Wednesday  evenings, 

June  14  and  July  12;  Saturday  mornings, 
June  24  and  July  22. 

For  more  information  on  workshops  and 
events,  please  check  our  summer  Calendar  of 
Events,  visit  our  website  at  www.dbg.org  or 
call  the  Garden  at  480/941-1225. 


A 

L  Vn  age-old  food  tradition  is 
gaining  popularity  in  American 
Southwest  cuisine  and  offers,  as  well, 
a  remedy  for  hunger  in  arid  lands 
around  the  world. 


Humans  have  used  sweet  mesquite 
bean  pods  as  an  important  food 
staple  for  thousands  of  years.  And 
modern-day  mesquite  enthusiasts 
would  like  to  see  mesquite  trees  used 
even  more  to  provide  food,  especially 
in  arid  regions  where  there  are  food 
shortages. 

Mesquite,  the  "tree  of  life,"  produces 
reliable,  large  quantities  of  bean  pods 
which  are  easily  gathered  in  the  summer 
and  stored  for  use  throughout  the 
year.  The  pods  can  be  used  in  a  variety 
of  ways  once  they  are  ground  into  flour 
or  cooked  in  water.  In  fact,  flour  made 
from  mesquite  bean  pods  is  now 
commercially  available. 


About  forty  species  of  mesquite  trees 
grow  in  the  American  Southwest, 
Mexico,  and  the  deserts  of  South 
America.  Four  species  are  even  found 
in  the  Old  World.  At  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  we  grow  the  velvet, 
honey.  South  American,  and  screw- 
bean  mesquite  species,  among  others. 
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MESQUITE  BEANS: 
NATURAL  SWEET 
OF  THE  DESERT 

by  Ruth  Greenhouse  Photographs  by  Dick  George 


Selecting  Tasty  Bean  Pods 

Thick,  sweet  bean  pods  are  the  best 
for  eating,  so  taste-sample  a  pod  by 
gently  chewing  on  it  before  collecting 
the  beans  from  a  particular  tree.  Bean 
pods  are  ready  for  harvesting  if  they 
are  light  tan  (with  no  green)  and  are 
crisp.  Pods  from  different  trees  vary 
in  sweetness  and  flavor;  they  may 
remind  you  of  cinnamon,  lemon, 
vanilla,  graham  crackers — or  they  may 
taste  soapy,  sour,  or  astringent.  Our 
native  velvet  mesquite  is  a  favorite 
with  the  Pima,  especially  the  pods  that 
are  streaked  reddish-purple,  which 
are  thought  to  be  the  sweetest. 

One  quarter  cup  of  mesquite  flour 
contains  approximately  70  calories, 

3  grams  of  protein,  13  grams  of 
carbohydrate,  half  a  gram  of  fat,  and 
94  milligrams  of  calcium. 

Turning  Bean  Pods  into  Flour 

Grind  clean,  crisp  mesquite  beans 
into  flour  using  a  mortar  and  pestle 
(time-consuming)  or  a  blender  (quick!). 
Sift  out  the  seeds  and  chaff  using  first 
a  coarse  sieve  and  then  a  finer  sieve. 
Store  the  flour  in  the  refrigerator  or 
freezer. 


Edna  Jones  pulverizes  mesquite  bean  pods  using 
a  mortar  and  pestle. 


Mesquite  bean  pod  chaff  and  flour 


A  nourishing  drink  called  pinole, 
served  hot  or  cold,  is  made  by  mixing 
mesquite  flour  with  water.  Ground 
parched  wheat  or  corn  flour  is  added 
for  a  heartier  porridge-like  beverage. 

To  make  squash  or  wolfberry 
( Lycium  spp.)  pudding,  the  Pima 
add  mesquite  flour  to  the  water  in 
which  cubed  winter  squash  or 
mashed  wolfberry  berries  have 
been  cooked,  adding  some  wheat 
flour  until  it  thickens  to  pudding 
consistency.  (Note:  the  mashed 
wolfberries  are  first  covered  with 
water  so  that  the  seeds  will  sink 
and  the  berries  can  be  removed). 

Traditionally,  the  Pimas  made  cakes 
of  mesquite  flour  by  spreading  a 
layer  of  flour  in  the  middle  of  a 
clean  cloth,  sprinkling  the  flour 
lightly  with  water  and  then  repeat¬ 
ing  the  process.  They  then  twist  the 
cloth  tightly,  tie  it  shut,  and  place  it 
in  the  sun  to  dry,  forming  a  cake. 

Pieces  can  be  broken  off  and  eaten, 
or  mixed  with  water  and  drunk.  Ms. 
Edna  Jones,  a  resident  of  the  Gila 
River  Indian  Reservation,  referred  to 
these  in  Pima  as  mesquite  "turtles." 


Ms.  Jones  makes  mesquite  cakes  for  storage 
and  travel. 


Simmering  Bean  Pods  into 
Sweet  Broth 

Cover  clean,  ripe  mesquite  bean  pods 
with  water  and  simmer  about  one 
hour  until  very  soft.  Use  a  potato 
masher  to  press  the  sweet  pulp  into  the 
water.  Discard  the  seeds  and  fibers. 

A  hearty  mesquite  pudding  is  made 
by  thickening  mesquite  broth  with 
wheat  flour.  A  similar  recipe  calls  for 
simmering  dumplings  in  mesquite 
broth  until  the  dumplings  are  cooked 
and  the  broth  has  thickened.  (Ms. 
Jones  referred  to  the  dumplings  as 
"■ white  wing  doves"  in  Pima.) 

Whole  mesquite  bean  pods  can  also 
be  layered  with  other  foods,  covered 
with  water,  and  simmered  for  several 
hours.  This  sweetens  the  foods  and 
creates  a  tasty,  nutritious  cooking 
liquor.  Foods  cooked  this  way  include 
dumplings,  cubed  winter  squash, 
and — when  cactus  was  an  important 
part  of  the  Pima  diet — cubed  barrel 
cactus  pulp  ( Ferocactus  wislizenii).  The 
bean  pods  are  removed  and  discarded 
when  the  foods  are  cooked. 

While  mesquite  pods  are  mainly  used 
when  they  are  dry  and  ripe,  the  seeds 
and  pods  may  also  be  consumed  in 
other  ways.  High-protein  mesquite 
seeds  (removed  from  their  tough  seed 
coats)  are  sometimes  boiled  until  tender 
and  then  eaten.  Bean  pods  that  are 
ripe  but  not  yet  dry  can  be  picked 
from  the  tree,  mashed,  and  soaked  in 
water  to  produce  a  nourishing  liquid. 

This  liquid  is  sometimes  allowed  to 


ferment  into  a  weak  alcoholic  beverage. 
Young  green  bean  pods  can  be  simmered 
until  tender  and  used  as  a  vegetable. 
The  Seri  Indians  of  Mexico  have  names 
for  eight  stages  of  mesquite  bean  pod 
development,  from  the  first  tiny  green 
pods  to  the  last  stage  of  dry,  fallen  pods. 

Ruth  Greenhouse  is  director  of  educational  services 
at  the  Garden.  As  a  graduate  student  at  ASU,  she 
studied  traditional  Pima  Indian  foods.  Ms.  Jones 
was  one  of  her  most  inspiring  teachers. 

Experience  Mesquite  at  Summer 
Garden  Programs: 

All  summer  long  you  can  observe 
mesquite  trees  in  the  Garden  bloom¬ 
ing  and  producing  bean  pods.  You 
can  learn  more  about  this  tree  and 
taste  mesquite  flour  during  Saturday 
morning  Taste  of  the  Desert  tours, 
Thursday  evening  Flashlight 
Discovery  tours,  and  on  "Cactus 
Jack"  ethnobotany  tours.  A  mesquite 
workshop  is  scheduled  in  June. 

See  the  Garden  Quarterly  Calendar 
for  more  information  about  these 
tours  and  the  workshop. 

Speaking  of  Mesquite... 

We  Need  Your  Bean  Pods! 

Please  help  us  re-stock  our 
mesquite-pounding  exhibit  on  the 
Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Trail  by  bringing  us  your 
mesquite  beans.  We  need  ripe  (not 
green),  clean  beans  without  leaf 
litter.  Drop  them  off  at  the  admis¬ 
sions  booth.  THANKS! 


Ms.  Edna  Jones,  a  resident  of  Bapchule  on  the  Gila 
River  Indian  Reservation,  was  born  around  the  turn 
of  the  century.  She  passed  away  in  the  early  1 980s. 
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Favorite  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  Recipes 

Up  to  1/3  cup  of  mesquite  flour  can  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  regular  all-purpose  flour  in  recipes 
for  cookies,  breads,  cakes,  and  muffins.  Flavors 
of  coffee,  chocolate,  cinnamon,  and  allspice 
blend  well  with  the  flavor  of  mesquite. 

Mesquite  Muffins: 

Mix  together  1-1/2  cups  flour,  1/2  cup  mesquite 
flour,  1  T.  baking  powder,  1  tsp.  cinnamon  and 
1/2  tsp.  salt.  Mix  1  egg,  1  cup  milk  and  1/4  cup 
vegetable  oil.  Add  liquid  ingredients  to  dry 
ingredients  and  mix  lightly.  Bake  at  400  degrees 
for  approximately  20  minutes. 

Mesquite  Cookies: 

Cream  3/4  cup  margarine  with  3/4  cup  sugar. 
Add  2  eggs  and  mix  well.  Sift  together  1/2  cup 
mesquite  flour  and  1-1/2  cups  regular  flour. 
Mix  well.  Bake  on  a  cookie  sheet  at  375  degrees 
for  8  to  10  minutes. 

Warm  Spiced  Mesquite  Tea: 

Combine  in  a  saucepan:  1  quart  mesquite  broth 
(see  directions  in  the  text  for  making  the  sim¬ 
mered  broth),  1/4  cup  brown  sugar  and 
1  tsp.  cinnamon.  Heat  and  stir  until  sugar  is 
dissolved.  Serve  warm  or  chilled. 

Quick  Natural  Mesquite  Tea: 

Grind  2  cups  clean,  dry  mesquite  beans  in  a 
blender.  Add  whole  mass  to  2  cups  boiling 
water.  Mix  and  strain  through  a  fine  sieve. 

Add  2  cups  cool  water.  Serve  chilled  or  warm. 

Mesquite  Jelly: 

Cover  2  gallons  clean,  dry  mesquite  bean  pods 
with  water  and  simmer  for  2  to  4  hours.  Do  not 
mash.  Use  3-1  / 2  cups  water  in  which  bean  pods 
simmered,  4-1/2  cups  sugar,  one  package  Sure 
Jell,  1  T.  lemon  or  lime  juice.  Follow  recipe  for 
cherry  jelly  on  gel  package. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

Did  you  know?  The  conquistadors  would 
have  died  of  hunger  during  their  trek  across 
South  America  in  the  1500s  had  they  not  relied 
on  mesquite  bean  pods  which  they  called 
algarrobo,  the  Spanish  word  for  carob. 


By  Elaine  McGinn 


New 

Exhibits 

Update 


.  Framework  for 

roof  of  the  new  pavilion 
was  put  in  place  in  March.  The  pavilion  is  located 
ia  the  Harriet  K.  Maxwell  Desert  Wildflower  Trail. 


The  basic  constmction  of  the  Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Desert  Wildflower  Trail  has  been  completed  and  the 
focus  of  the  trail  development  has  turned  to  the 
interpretive  exhibits  and  displays  of  wildflowers.  The 
trail  is  now  open  to  Garden  members  and  visitors, 
but  much  work  remains  to  be  done  before  the  official 
grand  opening  of  the  trail  in  March  2001. 


the  opuntioid  exhibit.  This  long-awaited  display 
will  showcase  one  of  the  Garden's  most  important 
collections  of  cacti.  Plants  in  this  cactus  subfamily 
include  many  fascinating  kinds  of  opuntias,  prickly- 
pears,  chollas,  and  their  relatives. 


opuntioid  subfamily  along  the  trails  and  care  for 
many  more  in  our  propagation  area.  The  new  exhibit® 
will  organize  examples  for  our  collection  in  one  area 
for  the  benefit  of  visitors,  staff,  and  researchers. 


Planning  is  underway  for  a  second  new  exhibit, 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  one  of  the  best 
and  largest  collections  of  opuntioids  in  the  world. 
We  display  approximately  a  thousand  plants  of  the 


The  opuntioid  exhibit  will  be  located  off  the 
Desert  Discovery  Trail  near  the  first  node.  It  will 
encompass  more  than  20,000  square  feet  west  of 
the  mammillaria  bed. 


OW  THE  GARDEN'S  GROWING 
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Naming  Opportunities  Announced 


For  the  first  time  the  naming  opportunities  for  the  Growing  a  Legacy  for 
Generations  capital  development  program  are  being  announced.  The  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  is  honored  to  acknowledge  the  following  donors  for  their 
generous  commitments.  Additional  naming  opportunities  are  available.  For 
more  information  call  Sherry  New,  campaign  director,  at  480/481-8111. 

$2,000,000  Gift 

The  Dorrance  Family  Foundation  Reception  Hall 

$1,500,000  Gift 

Nina  Mason  Pulliam  Charitable  Trust  Research  Center 


$250,000+  Gifts 


Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Connie  &  James  Binns 
Betty  &  Sam  Kitchell 
Lois  &  Steve  Mihaylo,  Sarah  &  Emily 
Ottosen  Family  Foundation 
in  memory  of  Harriett  &  Donald  L.  Ottosen 
SRP 

The  Whiteman  Foundation 
in  memory  of  Jack  Whiteman 


Plant  &  Gift  Shop 
Horticulture  Headquarters 
Wildflower  Pavilion 
Reception  Hall  North  Patio 
Outdoor  Classroom 
Reception  Hall  Lobby 

Visitor  Services  Center 
Conference  Room 


$1,000,000+  Gifts 
Dr.  William  Huizingh 
The  Kemper  &  Ethel  Marley  Foundation 
Barbara  B.  Weisz 
in  memory  of  William  J.  Weisz 
The  Steele  Foundation 

$500,000+  Gifts 
Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 
in  memory  of  Louise  &  John  Boppart 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell  Trust 
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Endowed  Executive  Director  Position 
Education  &  Volunteer  Building 
Learning  Center 

Entrance  Plaza 

Desert  Studies  Courtyard 
Wildflower  Trail 


$100,000+  Gifts 

COMPAS 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Deloitte  &  Touche,  LLP 
The  FINOVA  Group,  Inc. 
Heather  &  Michael  Greenbaum 
G.R.  Herberger  & 

Katherine  K.  Herberger  Tmst 
Carol  Schatt 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Volunteers  in  the  Garden 


First  Aid  Station 
Library  Archival  Vault 
Research  Laboratory 
Shade  Growing  Yard 
Greenhouse 

Reception  Area 
Director  of  Horticulture  Office 
Education  Resource  &  Reading  Study 
Donor  Wall 

Volunteer  Liaison's  Office 


LYMAN  BEN/ON  COLLECTION 
A  'PHENOMENAL  TREAJURE’ 

It's  fully  catalogued,  archived,  and  indexed 


Lyman  Benson  was  an  eminent  botanist 
and  noted  authority  on  cactus.  After  his 
death  in  1993,  Dr.  Benson's  family  donated 
his  books  and  papers  to  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden. 

The  Benson  Collection,  which  consists  of 
books  and  journals,  files,  papers,  drawings, 
letters,  photographs,  and  manuscripts,  has 
been  completely  indexed,  catalogued,  and 
preserved  archivally  with  a  guide  and  notes 
on  its  contents.  Volunteers  worked  five 
years  to  complete  this  project.  About  1,000 
volumes  of  Dr.  Benson's  books  and  journals 
are  displayed  in  the  glass-doored  cases  in 
historic  Webster  Auditorium.  The  remainder 
of  the  collection  is  archived  in  109  boxes  in 
the  Richter  Library. 

Dr.  Benson  wrote  The  Cacti  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  well  as  The  Native  Cacti  of 
California.  He  co-authored  with  Robert 
Darrow  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  the  Southwestern 
Deserts.  He  also  wrote  The  Cacti  of  Arizona, 


published  by  the  University  of  Arizona  Press. 

The  donation  of  Dr.  Benson's  books  and 
papers  came  about  largely  through  his 
long  association  with  his  friend  and  former 
student,  Dr.  Ted  Anderson,  now  senior 
research  botanist  on  the  staff  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden. 

Dr.  Benson,  for  seven  years  an  assistant 
professor  of  botany  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  (during  which  time  he  also 
delivered  occasional  lectures  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden),  taught  botany  at 
Pomona  College  from  1944  to  1974.  A  full 
professor  since  1949  and  a  wonderful 
speaker,  he  built  up  the  botany  department 
from  three  majors  when  he  first  arrived  at 
Pomona  to  include  ten  percent  of  the 
student  body  at  his  retirement. 

The  Benson  Collection  is  a  phenomenal 
treasure,  including  the  books  and  journals  he 
used  in  his  research,  beautiful  photographs  and 
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Joy  Smith,  Anne  Gully,  and  Barbara  Herbert  worked 
five  years  cataloguing  and  preserving  the  Lyman 
Benson  Collection.  Here  Joy  (left)  and  Anne  admire 
botanical  prints  from  Dr.  Benson's  collection. 


botanical  drawings,  drafts  of  his  manuscripts 
including  one  which  was  never  published, 
and  his  extensive  correspondence. 

His  two  sons,  Robert  and  David,  selected 
the  Garden  to  receive  the  collection. 
Former  Garden  librarian  Jane  Cole  drove 
it  to  Phoenix  from  his  home  in  Kelseyville, 
California.  Library  volunteers  Joy  Smith, 
Anne  Gully,  and  Barbara  Herbert 
organized  and  archived  the  collection. 


Emu.  now  in 

COURSE  TO  CERTIFY 
DESERT  innDSCRPERS 

Registration  is  underway  for  the  Desert  Landscaper 
Certification  Program,  with  a  Saturday  morning 
class  offered  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

The  program,  now  entering  its  fourth  year,  is  a 
thirty-week  series  of  workshops  which  qualifies 
graduating  students  to  become  certified  desert 
landscapers  by  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  A  total 
of  106  graduates  achieved  certification  in  the 
school's  first  three  years. 

The  course  is  divided  into  three  semesters  of  ten 
workshops  each.  In  the  first  semester,  students 
learn  how  to  care  for  all  the  major  groups  of 
desert  plants.  In  the  second  semester,  students 


will  master  important  landscaping  skills  such  as 
pruning,  irrigation,  trouble  shooting,  and  wild- 
flower  care.  In  the  final  term,  students  complete 
a  landscape  design  and  installation  project. 

The  once-a-week  workshops  can  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  desert  landscaping  for  those 
desiring  a  career  change,  as  a  specialized  form 
of  training  for  anyone  in  the  landscaping  profes¬ 
sion  but  unfamiliar  with  desert  plants,  or  for 
those  seeking  to  refine  their  hands-on  skills.  The 
program  focuses  on  skill  development  rather 
than  extensive  classroom  training  to  ensure  that 
graduates  will  be  job-ready  once  they  are  certified. 
Students  are  evaluated  on  their  participation  in 
hands-on  skills  as  well  as  written  tests. 

Interested  students  may  register  for  sessions 
taught  in  English  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Fridays,  or  Saturdays.  A  section  in  Spanish  will 
be  taught  on  Thursdays.  All  of  the  sessions 


start  at  8  a.m.  and  end  at  noon.  The  first 
classes  begin  the  week  of  September  11. 

A  30  percent  discount  is  available  to  students 
registering  before  September  1.  The  course 
fee  is  $350  per  semester,  or  a  total  of  $1,050 
(without  discount)  for  the  complete  program 
required  for  certification.  Training  manual 
and  basic  associated  materials  are  included 
in  the  registration  fee.  Garden  members 
may  receive  a  20  percent  discount  if  they 
miss  the  advance  registration  deadline.  No 
discounts  are  available  for  the  Saturday 
morning  sessions.  Some  full  and  limited 
scholarships  are  available;  applications  must 
be  returned  by  August  15  in  order  to  be 
considered. 

For  application  forms  or  more  information, 
please  contact  Richard  Malloy,  coordinator  of 
the  Desert  Landscaping  School,  at  480/481-8161. 
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Si  Natural  SiiHory 
oj tke  Sonoran  rbesert 


iey  say,  when  you  first  move  to  the 
desert,  you  either  love  it  or  you  hate  it. 

For  those  of  us  who  love  it — who  inhale 
deeply  when  the  scent  of  rain  marks  the  air, 
whose  eyes  trace  tenderly  the  lines  of  a 
venerable  saguaro,  who  linger  lovingly  at 
an  outcropping  of  rugged  boulders,  who 
can  even  welcome  summer's  intense  heat 
and  light  with  a  sense  of  "being  home" — 
this  book  is  a  long,  long  love  letter. 

The  book  tells  you  just  about  all  you  can 
think  to  ask  about  this  lush  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  America's  four  deserts. 

You  can  search  for  answers:  How  big  is  the 
Sonoran  Desert?  (120,000  square  miles  on 
page  1  or  100,000  square  miles  on  p.  13); 

How  much  does  it  rain?  (three  to  fifteen 
inches  a  year,  p.  41);  How  do  cacti  survive? 
(succulence,  p.  134). 

Or  you  can  browse,  learning  why  you  think 
you  see  ponds  or  lakes  in  the  desert  or  puddles 
on  the  roadways  when  there  has  been  no 
rain  (p.  52),  or  why  two-thirds  of  North 
America's  large  mammals  went  extinct 
11,000  years  ago  (p.  68),  or  how  the  land's 
surface  determines  its  own  dryness  (p.  72). 

The  Sonoran  Desert  as  we  know  it  developed 
about  4,500  years  ago  when  palo  verde  and 
ironwood  trees  and  the  organ  pipe  cactus 
migrated  north  to  join  saguaro  and  creosote 
bush  which  had  arrived  thousands  of  years 
earlier.  Our  version  of  the  Sonoran  Desert, 
however,  "must  have  recurred  many  times 
during  the  Pleistocene  interglacials,  only  to 
retreat  to  warmer  climates  as  ice  age  climates  j 
returned,"  writes  Thomas  R.  Van  Devender 
in  his  chapter  on  "The  Deep  History  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert."  Van  Devender  is  a  senior 
research  scientist  at  the  Arizona-Sonora 
Desert  Museum.  Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe,  research 
ecologist  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden, 
describes  desert  pavement  in  his  eloquent 
chapter  on  "Desert  Soils":  "...(S)urfaces  of 


some  soils  are  covered  by  a  layer  of  small 
stones  that  can  be  as  tightly  interlocked  as 
pieces  of  an  ancient  Roman  mosaic,  and  are 
coated  with  dark,  shiny  rock  varnish.  Many 
of  these  diverse  features  of  desert  soils  have 
taken  thousands  of  years  or  more  to  form." 

The  rich  and  diverse  tapestry  of  this  desert 
was  woven  of  the  warp  and  weft  of  many 
biological  and  human  cultures,  according  to 
Gary  Paul  Nabhan,  in  "Biodiversity:  The 
Variety  of  Life  that  Sustains  Our  Own."  At 
least  seventeen  extant  indigenous  cultures, 
each  with  its  own  version  of  land  manage¬ 
ment,  have  made  their  livings  in  the  Sonoran 
Desert,  he  writes.  And  the  Sonoran  Desert  is 
itself  a  creature  of  widely  diverse  ecosystems 
through  time.  "The  Colorado  River  Delta 
was  once  a  stellar  example  of  ecosystem 
diversity,  displaying  a  breath-taking  mixture 
of  riparian  gallery  forests,  closed-canopy 
mesquite  bosques,  saltgrass  flats,  backwater 
sloughs,  rivers,  ponds,  and  Indian  fields. 
Much  of  it  is  now  dead,  except  for  the  hyper¬ 
saline  wetlands  known  as  the  Cienga  de 
Santa  Clara."  Nabhan,  at  one  time  head  of 
research  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  now 
directs  conservation  biology  at  the  Arizona- 
Sonora  Desert  Museum. 

Night-flying  nectar  bats  have  discovered  the 
joys  of  hummingbird  feeders  in  southern 
Arizona  and  often  drain  them  overnight, 
much  to  the  amazement  of  dawn-arriving 
hummingbirds  and  the  humans  who  keep  the 
feeders  full  of  sugar- water,  according  to  Janet 
Tyburec,  in  a  delightful  sidebar  to  Roseann 
Beggy  Hanson's  "Nature  Watching  in  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Region."  Hanson,  a  naturalist 
in  the  Chiricahua  Mountains,  writes  of  ten 
great  places  to  spot  wildlife,  as  well  as  others 
to  explore,  plus  tips  on  nature  watching. 

Following  the  jewel-like  chapters  on  these  and 
other  specific  topics  such  as  "Desert  Storms" 
and  "Desert  Air  and  Light"  are  sections  on 
plants,  invertebrates,  birds,  mammals,  fishes, 
reptiles  and  amphibians.  Mark  A.  Dimmitt, 


formerly  curator 
of  botany  at  the 

museum  and  now  its  director  of  natural 
history,  wrote  the  extensive  section  on 
plants,  while  many  other  authors  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  animal  sections.  Rich  with 
illustrations,  the  book  contains  pho¬ 
tographs  (color  as  well  as  black  and 
white),  maps,  and  drawings.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  of  plants  and  animals  are  extraordi¬ 
narily  appealing. 

Constantly  woven  into  this  portrait  of 
Arizona's  earth,  water,  air,  animals,  and 
plants  are  the  state's  human  populations, 
important  characters  influencing  the 
country's  natural  history  and  seldom  for 
the  good.  Human  engineering  has  con¬ 
tributed  heavily  to  the  destruction  of  the 
state's  riparian  habitats — riverside  oases — 
and  has  increased  the  incidence  of  flooding 
while,  ironically,  suffering  the  most  from  it. 
We've  overgrazed  with  sheep  and  cattle, 
ripped  copper  from  the  land,  transformed 
the  soil  into  cropland,  and  rearranged  the 
location  and  uses  of  water.  For  good  or  for 
ill,  we  are  a  part  of  the  natural  history  of 
Arizona. 

Most  of  the  thirty-six  contributors  to  this 
book  are  from  Tucson,  many  on  the  staff  of 
the  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum.  In  a 
charming  "Afterword"  Carol  Cochran 
writes  that  this  natural  history  evolved 
from  the  Docent  Notebook,  an  interpreter's 
guide  of  fact  sheets  started  thirty  years  ago 
by  Doris  Evans,  the  museum's  first  educa¬ 
tion  curator,  about  desert  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals.  The  Notebook  grew  into  a  four-inch 
binder  stuffed  full  of  information  about 
the  desert  and  now  into  the  book  for 
broader  circulation. 

The  book  also  contains  a  calendar  of 
natural  events  in  the  Sonoran  Desert,  a 
glossary  of  definitions,  and  an  index.  It 
was  edited  by  Steven  Phillips,  the  museum's 
first  publication  manager,  and  Pat  Comus,  a 
research  associate  at  the  Garden. 
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Claudia  Malone  Janis  Munsil 

Accelerated  Christian  Education,  teach¬ 
ing  grades  3  through  12. 

Janis  Munsil  was  hired  in  February  1999 
as  the  manager  for  the  Garden's  Gift 
Shop,  succeeding  Jolene  Pierson,  who 
resigned.  Prior  to  joining  the  Garden, 
Janis  was  the  manager  of  The  Disney 
Store  for  five  years.  Her  retail  experi¬ 
ence  includes  manager  for  Eddie  Bauer, 
The  Lenox  Shop  and  assistant  manager 
for  Banana  Republic.  She  holds  a 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  painting  and 
drawing  from  Arizona  State  University. 


The  Garden  recently  welcomed  four 
new  employees: 

Jennifer  Orf  joined  the  Garden  in 
December  1999  as  the  part-time  librarian. 
She  is  also  a  part-time  librarian  for  the 
Phoenix  Public  Library  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  services  department.  Jennifer  com¬ 
pleted  the  University  of  Arizona's 
Master  Gardener  program  in  May  2000, 
and  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  information  and  library  science  from 
Southern  Connecticut  State  University. 

Irene  Doody  joined  the  educational 
services  department  in  November  1999 
as  an  educational  services  associate. 

She  schedules  school  field  trips  and 
outreach  puppet  shows.  Irene  is  a 
licensed  massage  therapist  and  taught 


Jennifer  Orf  Irene  Doody 

elementary  school  for  28  years.  She  has 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  education 
from  Webster  University  in  St.  Louis. 

It's  the  voice  of  Claudia  Malone  you 
hear  on  the  telephone.  She  became  the 
Garden's  receptionist  in  September 
1999.  She  previously  worked  at  Mount 
Development  Services,  a  fund-raising 
telemarketing  firm,  as  an  executive 
assistant.  In  that  capacity,  she  super¬ 
vised  four  account  executives  and 
managed  all  script  writing.  Prior  to 
that,  Claudia  was  a  certified  teacher  at 


The  Garden  I  Love 


Cesar  Mazier,  director  of  horticulture,  is 
hosting  a  new  gardening  segment  on  the 
Spanish  television  station  KTVW-TV  33 
news  program.  The  once-a-week  seg¬ 
ments,  "The  Garden  I  Love,"  focus  on 
offering  helpful  gardening  tips  such  as 
how  positioning  trees  correctly  in  your 
yard  can  help  save  energy  in  your  home; 


how  spring  flowers  beautify  a  landscape 
and  provide  valuable  nutritional  impor¬ 
tance  for  pollinators;  and  the  functional 
beauty  and  fascination  of  growing  succu¬ 
lents.  The  segments  began  in  late  April. 

In  Spanish  the  program  is  called  "El 
jardin  de  mis  amoves." 


Las  Nockesdb 
las  Lummvias 

This  special  wintertime  event  will 
be  held  on  three  days  this  year. 

For  the  past  two  years  Luminaria 
has  taken  place  over  four  evenings, 
but  Volunteers  in  the  Garden  feels 
the  event  is  extremely  labor- 
intensive  and  wishes  to  maintain 
high  standards,  so  has  chosen  to 
return  to  a  three-night  event. 

It  will  be  held,  for  the  23rd  year, 
from  5:30  to  9:30  p.m.,  November 
30  through  December  2.  Members' 
night  will  be  on  November  30. 

Announcements  and  ticket-order 
forms  for  Garden  members  will  be 
mailed  in  late  summer. 


Saguaro  Society  Comings  and  Goings 

On  June  8th  Saguaro  Society  members 
will  sample  delicious  brews  and  pub 
food  as  they  tour  historic  Four  Peaks 
Brewery.  Earlier  this  spring  they  enjoyed 
a  Sneaker  Tour  of  ASU's  greenhouse, 
herbarium,  and  cancer  research  institute. 

At  the  annual  tour  of  gardens  for  Saguaro  Society  members 
and  higher-level  donor  groups,  Liisa  Wilder  (right),  her 
husband  Bill,  and  Carolyn  O'Malley  (left)  enjoyed  seeing  the 
plants  at  the  garden  of  Jocelyn  and  H.B.  Wallace.  Bill  Wilder  is 
treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
acknowledges  the  support  of  all  its  9,460 
members.  Recognized  here  are  members 
of  the  President's  Club,  Director's 
Circle,  Curator's  Circle,  Saguaro  Society, 
and  The  Sonoran  Circle.  Listed  are 
memberships  received  from  January  1 
to  March  31, 2000,  for  Ocotillo  Club, 
Boojum  Tree  Club,  Agave  Century  Club, 
Desert  Council,  and  other  donations. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Barbara  &  Donald  Ottosen 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Marie  Doepper 
Leigh  &  David  Hann 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Carol  Schatt 
Louise  Solheim 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
David  Dodge 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Becky  &  Ken  Allison 

Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  Anderson 

Sally  Anderson 

Jeanne  &  Shreve  Archer 

Milena  &  Tony  Astorga 

Sylvia  &  Tom  Avery 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 

David  Barnett 

Angie  &  Mike  Berglund 

Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 

Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 

Marilyn  &  J.  William  Boyce 

Carol  &  Robert  Bulla 

Robert  Breunig  &  Karen  Enyedy 

Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 

Jeanne  Cameron 

Susan  &  Jon  Campbell 

Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 

Amy  S.  Clague 

Karen  &  William  Clements 

Patricia  F.  Cocking 

Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 

Pat  &  Lou  Comus 

Janet  &  John  Cotton 

John  Couleur 

Geri  &  Michael  DeMuro 

Patty  &  Phil  Dion 

Julie  &  John  Douglas 

Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 

Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 

Constance  Estes 

Ardie  &  Steve  Evans 

Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 

Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 

JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 

BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 

Martha  Gilbert 

Becky  &  Bob  Gisburne 

Pam  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 

Robin  &  David  Hanna 

Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 

Frank  R.  Hennessey 

Leandra  &  Charles  Holland 

Vera  Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 

Ruth  Ann  &  Thomas  R.  Hornaday 

Joyce  &  Jim  Houtz 

Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 

Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 

Amy  Jancaitis  &  Jack  Irving 

Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 

Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 

Carol  &  Michael  Jorgenson 

Maurine  &  Jeffrey  Kahn 

Suzanne  &  Peter  Kelly 

Faye  &  Jim  Kitchel 

Betty  &  Samuel  Kitchell 

Leatrice  &  Jon  Kitchell 
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Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Virginia  Korte 
Lyn  Laflin 

Molly  &  James  Larkin 
Jewell  &  Del  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Andrea  &  Jerry  Lewkowitz 
Toni  &  Don  Loback 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Sandra  &  A.  Daniel  Luechtefeld 
Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Lori  Maling 

Martha  &  Austin  Marquis 
Christine  S.  Martin 
Leo  Martin 
Ruth  Mathews-Getz 
Carol  &  Howard  McCrady 
Tahnia  &  Jeff  McKeever 
Lois  &  Steve  Mihaylo 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Dorothy  Donnelley  Moller 
Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 
Ann  &  Tom  Morrow 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 
Sarah  &  Peter  Novak 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Jean  &  David  Pettitt 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Mary  Dell  &  John  Pritzlaff  Jr. 
Louise  &  David  Reese 
Lynn  Regnery  &  Eddie  Keith 
Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Nancy  &  Frank  Russell 
Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 
Sallye  Schumacher 
Mary  Ann  &  Bill  Sheely 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Shirley  E.  &  Barbara  Singer 
Loretta  &  Gordon  Smith 
Susan  &  Paul  Smith 
Marty  &  Don  Squire 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Jeff  Stinebiser  &  Robert  Bailey 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Betty  Lou  Summers 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Claudia  &  Mark  Swartz 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Virginia  Ullman 
Betty  Van  Denburgh 
Esther  Voorsanger 
Jocelyn  &  H.  B.  Wallace 
Connie  Weatherup 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welborn 
Carol  Whiteman 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Stephania  &  Bruce  Williams 
Suzanne  T.  Williams 
Gai  &  Wilson  Williams 
Stacey  &  Gary  Willman 
Bettye  &  Ted  Wilson 
Kathy  &  Bob  Winder 
Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 
Anne  &  Douglas  Yearley 
Barbara  &  W.  Charles  Young 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Jill  &  Bert  Alanko 
Jo  Ann  &  Ronald  T.  Davis 
JoEllen  &  Philip  Doornbos 
Carolyn  &  Terry  Johnson 
Mary  &  Larry  Melcher 
Cynthia  &  John  Millikin 
Claire  &  John  A.  Radway,  Jr. 
Doris  C.  Shamley 
Lynne  &  John  Unruh 
Mrs.  William  Weisz 
Ed  Williams 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Ida  &  Harold  Bowman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Christy  III 
Dorsey  &  Ronald  Ewing 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ford,  Jr. 

Talie  &  Sam  Freedman 
Mary  &  Geoffrey  Hamway 
Cheryl  Kirk  &  Dick  Tucker 
Priscilla  &  James  McLeod 


Wanda  &  Marvin  Nasses 
Elizabeth  &  Keith  Overholt 
Judith  &  David  Sensibar 
Vicki  &  Paul  Shimp 
Ruthann  Simmons 
Lynne  &  Ted  Smith 
Kurt  C.  Vehr 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Sidney  Allen 

Mary  Jo  &  Gene  Almendinger 

Clarissa  J.  Archer 

Linda  &  Bruce  L.  Baldwin 

Diane  Barker 

Norma  &  George  Barratt 

Wendy  Castelli  Barrett  &  Ted  Barrett 

Tina  &  Robert  P.  Bass  II 

Sandra  &  Ralph  Benell 

Barbie  &  Dick  Bergerson 

Jean  Besich 

Peggy  &  George  Booth 
Leslie  &  Robert  Borgmeyer 
Sara  Boucher 
Ted  Brown 

Edith  &  Laurence  Bruggers 
Linda  &  Gerald  Bullis 
Joan  &  Robert  Burtnett 
Patricia  &  John  P.  Case 
Lindsay  &  William  Chapman 
Ruth  &  Dick  Cole 
Carol  &  James  Collins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Collister 
Columbine  Garden  Club 
R.  Ross  Conner 
Elizabeth  &  Peter  M.  Culley 
Jan  Cummings 

Maureen  &  Arthur  F.  Cunningham 

Pam  DelDuca 

Pinney  Deupree 

Electra  &  James  Elliott 

Lee  &  Bob  Friend 

Lucile  Gaetje 

Christine  &  Edward  Giebel 
Mary  Alyce  &  Charles  Grube 
Barbara  Haas 
Michael  Hankerson 
Kathleen  &  Jack  Haslup 
Kathleen  Hitchcock 
Anne  Marie  &  Thom  Hulen 
Marian  J.  Hurley 
Mark  Huth 
Ellen  Jackson 

Deborah  Jamieson  &  Scott  DeWald 
Sandra  &  James  Jefferies 
Alice  &  Fred  Jensen 
Ruth  Jones 

Theresa  Jones  &  Brian  Aungst 

Carol  &  Byard  L.  Kershaw 

Joy  &  Craig  King 

Kathleen  &  David  Lee  Kirchner 

Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 

Susan  Kovarik  &  Brian  Schneider 

Christine  &  Jeffrey  Krause 

Maxine  &  C.  A.  Lakin 

Leah  &  Richard  Langerman 

M.  Lynne  &  Paul  LeRoux 

Rodney  S.  Lewis 

Carla  &  Ralph  Lingerfelt 

Kathy  &  Robert  Londeree 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Magnan 

Jane  Maienschein  &  Richard  Creath 

Roger  S.  Manning 

Maxine  &  Jonathan  Marshall 

Susan  &  George  Master 

Marion  &  Donald  Matern 

Beth  &  Robert  L.  Matthews 

Patty  &  Cesar  Mazier 

Michael  McClure 

Carol  &  Jack  M.  McElroy 

Janice  &  Patrick  Melvin 

Stephen  Mendak,  Jr. 

Wilbur  V.  Mills 
Deborah  &  Duane  A.  Monroe 
Mareen  A.  Nichols 
Beverly  &  Richard  Northrop 
Arlene  &  Richard  S.  O'Day 
Linda  Peck  &  Bill  McGuire 
Lovice  &  Richard  Peterson 
Mark  Philp 

Rebecca  &  Paul  Pieroni 
Dilys  &  Howard  Popper 
Catherine  &  Karl  Poterack 
Marilyn  M.  Prins 
Jancy  &  Alfred  C.  Reid 
Nancy  &  Robert  Rheinlander 


Jean  Robertson 
Barbara  A.  Santangelo 
Pat  &  Francis  Scalzi 
Susan  Schubert 
Marilyn  Sheldon 
Carol  &  Michael  Sherwin 
Charlene  &  E.  Dennis  Siler 
Liz  Slauson 

Judith  &  Neil  G.  Steinoff 
Naomi  &  Frank  H.  Story 
Gladys  Taylor 
Richard  C.  Taylor 
Sharon  Taylor 
Wayne  E.  Thomas 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Jane  Thorne 

Jane  &  William  Thurwachter 
Karen  &  Patrick  Tsutsumida 
Ann  Van  Slyck 
Veronica  &  Jay  Vance 
Wendy  Vittori 

Maureen  &  John  Voloudakis 
Rosalie  &  William  Wagner 
Arloa  &  Ed  Waldmann 
Lorene  &  Gerald  K.  Walter 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rupert  B.  Watson 
Mary  Jo  &  Robert  Wilmes 
Mari  Wimer 

THE  SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  honored 
to  acknowledge  the  following  individuals 
who  have  included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (14) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Gail  &  John  Allan 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Kate  &  Greg  Bakkum 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.  * 

Marilyn  &  J.  William  Boyce 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Bob  Dowle 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle  * 

Alice  Feffer  * 

Donna  &  Mark  D.  Feldman 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 

Have  you  provided  for  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  in 
your  will  or  estate  plans? 

If  so,  you  may  qualify  for 
membership  in  The  Sonoran 
Circle.  For  more  information 
call  Sherry  New,  director  of 
development,  at  480/481-8111. 


Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw 
DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Debra  Korobkin 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein  * 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 
Patricia  &  John  K.  Meinert 
Beth  Meyer-Lohse  &  Rolf  Lohse 
Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux  * 

Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Kathleen  Passey  * 

Craig  Pearson 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  &  Robert  H.  Rheinlander 
Leontine  Sassell  * 

Carol  Schatt 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal  * 


Don  Shaw 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Ethel  Twitchell  * 

Evelyn  &  H.W.  VanLoo 
Nancy  Wagner 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  * 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
Eugenia  I.  Wright  * 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

“Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category,  Desert 
Council  represents  an  alliance  between  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  &  the  business 
community  for  donors  of  $250  or  more. 

Mesquite  ($5,000  +) 

Snell  and  Wilmer 

Ironwood  ($2,500  +) 

Arid  Zone  Trees 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Arizona 

Edgewood  LLC 

Linthicum  Constructors,  Inc. 

MicroAge,  Inc. 

Ryley,  Carlock  and  Applewhite 
Shamrock  Farms 

Acacia  ($1,000  +) 

Dillard's 

Holler  and  Saunders,  Ltd. 

Kaufman  and  Broad 
Lansdale  Semiconductor,  Inc. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 

Desert  Willow  ($500  +) 

Artcraft  Embroidery 

Creative  Plants 

Inside/Out  Furniture 

Norris  and  Benedict  Associates,  P.C. 

Scottsdale  Chaparral  Suites  Resort 

Sunstate  Equipment  Corp. 

The  Udinotti  Gallery 
United  Auto  Group  -  West 
Wild  Seed,  Inc. 

Cascalote  ($250  +) 

Bridger's  &  Paxton  Consulting 
Engineers,  Inc. 

Fiesta  Pediatric  Therapy,  Inc. 

HSL  Properties,  Inc. 

Kaufman  Financial  Corporation 

Phoenix  Precast  Products 

W.  J.  Maloney  Plumbing  Co.,  Inc. 

CORPORATE  MATCHING  GIFTS 

AlliedSignal  Foundation,  Inc. 

American  Express  Foundation 
AT&T  Foundation 

Exxon  Cultural  Matching  Gift  Program 
General  Mills  Foundation 
IBM  International  Foundation 
Lucent  Technologies 
Monsanto  Fund 
Motorola  Foundation 
Phelps  Dodge  Foundation 
Reader's  Digest  Foundation 
The  McGraw-Hill  Companies 
The  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation 
TRW  Foundation 
U  S  WEST  Foundation 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Horticulturists  ($1,000+) 

Anne  &  Carl  Baumann 

Desert  Gardeners  ($100+) 

Barbie  &  Dick  Bergerson 
Jane  Crane 
Rina  &  Phil  Levy 
Patricia  Martin 
Don  Muchow  &  Leslie  Nolen 
Patria  &  Betty  Weinert 
Beth  &  David  Zeibig 

Plant  Parents  ($25+) 

Clarissa  Archer 
Ronald  Aspaas 
Linda  &  Bruce  Baldwin 
Virginia  Burke 
Dave  Carlson 
Joan  &  Fred  Chambers 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 


Anne  Marie  &  Jim  Freeman 
in  honor  of  Anna  Shannon 
Linda  Frye 
Betty  Jane  Heath 
Eleanor  &  Frank  Jones 
Barbara  &  Ron  Lieberson 
Anne  Lind 
Maria  &  John  Malice 
Frank  Mendoza 
in  memory  of  Donnie  Gonzales 
Ellen  &  Gary  Morris 
in  memory  of  Michael  Corrington 
John  Pamperin 

Eugene  Reuckoldt  &  Delbert  Harr 
John  Robertson 
Regina  &  Hugh  Rodgers 
Don  Shaw 
Janice  Stefaniak 
in  memory  of  Jeff  Corr 
Claire  Steigerwald 
Ted  Tawshunsky 
Melanie  &  Robert  Williams 
Edith  &  Dave  Wright 
Elizabeth  &  James  Youse 

DONATIONS 

Jeanne  &  Shreve  Archer 
Arizona  Guides  Association 
Arizona  Nursery  &  Landscape 
Association 
Connie  &  James  Binns 
Boeing  Employees  Community 
Fund 

Marilyn  &  J.  William  Boyce 
Alma  Brown 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Jean  Cartier 
Resa  &  Donald  Chase 
Karen  &  William  Clements 
Conference  on  State  Trust  Land 
Geri  &  Michael  DeMuro 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Linda  &  Mark  Eberle 
Ardie  &  Steve  Evans 
Michele  &  Matthew  Feeney 
Ann  &  Norman  French 
Lauren  Gorman 
Kathleen  &  John  Graham 
Pam  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 
Hazel  Hare 

Health  Screen/Gerontology 
Research  Foundation 
Honeywell  Volunteers  of  Arizona 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Donna  Johnson 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Betty  &  Samuel  Kitchell 
Linda  &  W.  David  McThrall 
Irene  &  David  Metz 
Ann  &  Tom  Morrow 
F.  W.  Mowery 

National  Charity  League,  Inc. 

Jane  Anne  &  E.  V.  O'Malley 
Paula  &  David  Padgett 
Jody  Lynn  &  Andrew  Page 
Albert  Revere 
Saguaro  Garden  Club 
Carol  Schatt 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Naomi  &  Frank  Story 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Candice  &  James  Unruh 
''  Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 

The  Zoological  Society  of  Cincinnati 

FOUNDATION  GIFTS 

Cosanti  Foundation 

GRANTS 

Frank  Bishop 
Teneen  &  William  Dobbs 
USDA  Forest  Service 

GROWING  A  LEGACY 
FOR  GENERATIONS 
CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  GIFTS 

Cathy  Babcock 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Bank  of  America 
;  Sally  &  Gordon  Barnes 
Jean  Besich 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 
Arizona 

<  Genevieve  Buckles 
Carol  &  Robert  Bulla 


Carson  Messinger 
Herman  Chanen 
Dorothy  Cholnoky 
Karen  &  William  Clements 
R.  Ross  Conner 
Marion  &  John  Cotton 
David  Dodge 
Margaret  Dugan 
in  memory  of  Karle  Sommer 
Jane  &  Geoffrey  Edmunds 
Ann  &  R.  E.  Elliot 
James  Erkert 

in  memory  of  Karle  Sommer 
Jeanette  Evans 

Marie-Elizabeth  &  Ted  Finamore 
The  FINOVA  Group  Inc. 

Robert  Galvin 
Peggy  Gauthier 
Glaxo  Wellcome  Inc. 

Jean  &  Dee  Harris 
Camis  &  Jared  Haskell 
in  memory  of  Karle  Sommer 
Sara  &  David  Haskins 
Martha  &  Ray  Hunter 
Pamela  &  John  Jennings 
Barbara  &  Robert  Johnson 
Carolyn  &  Terry  Johnson 
Lynne  Larson 
Melodie  &  John  Lewis 
Dorothy  Malian 
in  honor  of  Hazel  Hare 
The  Kemper  and  Ethel  Marley 
Foundation 
Diane  McCarrick 
Pat  &  Keith  McKennon 
Dorothy  &  Daniel  Mitchell 
Dorothy  Donnelley  Moller 
Trudy  Muller 
in  memory  of  Karle  Sommer 
Susan  &  Mark  Mulzet 
Mary  Lou  &  Frank  New 
in  honor  of  Sherry  New 
Pamela  Newton 
William  North 

Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 
Kelly  &  Jim  Norton 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Pat  &  Earl  Petznick 
Phelps  Dodge  Foundation 
Red  Mountain  Tree  Service 
Betty  &  Newton  Rosenzweig 
Sandra  Rudolph 
Carol  Schatt 
Marty  &  Don  Squire 
Stardust  Foundation 
Adele  &  William  Swan 
William  Torrey 
Laura  Toussaint 
TRW  Foundation 
U  S  WEST  Foundation 
Suzanne  Williams 

HONORARY  &  MEMORIAL 
DONATIONS 

Honorary  &  memorial  contributions  are 
used  to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horticul¬ 
tural,  education  &  research  programs  of 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Contributions  have  been  received  in 
honor  of: 

Pauline  &  Robert  Anderson 

Elizabeth  &  Henry  Kuhlman 

Donna  Johnson 

Chandler  Weeder's  Garden  Club 
Julia  &  Roger  Lewis 

Linda  Raish 

Jon  Citron  Sound 

Helen  Wooden 

Kathryn  Kutis 

Contributions  have  been  received  in 
memory  of: 

H.  L.  Breunig 

Sylvia  &  Tom  Avery 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 

Michael  Corrington 

Phyllis  &  John  Falter 
Beverly  &  Lewis  Gale 


John  Hales 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
J.  H.  Weber 

Lillian  Lenihan 

Martha  &  Jack  Keller 

Mary  &  Larry  Melcher 

Mary  &  Ken  Perkins 

Janice  MacKinnon 

Sylvia  &  John  Powell 

Jeanne  Malloque 

Martha  Vizcaya 

Jack  Whiteman 

William  Bombeck 

HUIZINGH  OPERATING 
RESERVE 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

MEMORIAL  BENCH 

A  bench  where  visitors  may  rest  has  been 
dedicated  in  loving  memory  of: 

Cynthia  Salisbury 

Monica  &  Lous  Araneta 
Jere  &  F.  Dwain  Barcellina 
Sandra  &  Stephen  Batalden 
Mildred  &  Taylor  Best 
Calimesa  Faculty  Fund 
Julie  &  Robert  Callan 
Judith  &  D.  Carl 
Colby  Management,  Inc. 

Lindsay  &  Donald  Coleman 
Composers  Social  Fund 
June  Rudyk  &  Standley  Desjardins 
Berniece  &  Edward  Foley 
Gilbert  High  School  Faculty  Fund 
Gilbert  Public  School  District 
Adminstration  Fund 
Gilbert  Schools  Transportation  Fund 
Gilbert  Unified  School  District 
Greenfield  Junior  High  School 
Russel  Grieco 
Sharon  Harb 
Deanna  &  Steve  Helland 
Pamela  &  Ralph  Jerome 
Jeanne  Ann  Koss 
Shelley  &  John  Lord 
Diana  &  Rudy  Navarro 
Dyann  &  Brian  O'Brien 
Barbara  &  Rolf  Osland 
San  Tan  Credit  Union 
Cynthia  &  Steve  Schaible 
Settler's  Point  PTO 
Tempe  Sister  City  -  Hackett  House 
Shannan  &  Gregg  Usher 
Laventra  Ward 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree  program 
provide  for  horticultural  maintenance  of 
the  trees  on  the  Center  for  Desert  Living 
Trail.  Contributions  have  been  received 
in  memory  of: 

Hessel  Leer 

Mary  Ann  Briggs 

James  Vizcaya 

Ann  &  Jay  Alderson 
Nadine  &  Ed  Carson 
Schreiner's  Sausage  Co. 

SHADE  ISLANDS 

A  shaded  area  along  a  Garden  path  will  be 
dedicated  in  loving  memory  of: 

Cal  Straub 

Aaron  &  Nancy  Novak 
Edward  Sawyer 

IN-KIND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Barbara  &  Frank  Anderson 
Diane  &  Rich  Aubert 
Joan  Baron  Studios 
Susan  &  Kelly  Brown 
Marlene  &  Larry  Campbell 
Wilman  Collins 


ALENDAR  OF 
SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Jazz  in  the  Garden 
Concert  Series 

Fridays,  through  June  30 
7-9  p.m. 

Food  available  from 
Arcadia  Farms  Patio  Cafe 

Four  Peaks  Brewery  Bash 

Thursday  evening,  June  8 
For  Saguaro  Society,  Curator's  Circle, 
Director's  Circle  and 
President's  Club  members. 

For  information  call  480/481-8115. 

Central  Arizona  Cactus 
and  Succulent  Society 

Sundays,  June  25,  July  30,  and  August  27 
2  p.m.  in  Webster  Auditorium 


Nancy  &  Tim  Cutler 
DESIGN  plus  WEST 
Dixileta  Gardens 
Anne  &  David  Dudley 
E2  Innovations,  Inc. 

ECW  -  St.  Barnabas  on  the  Desert 
Miriam  &  Jordan  Francis 
Betty  &  Jack  Hallen 
Harper's  Nurseries  and  Flower  Shops 
Barbara  Homan 
Susan  &  Jim  Kuhlman 
Jerelaine  &  Donald  Lipman 
Michelle  Lober-Hurwitz  &  Harrison 
Hurwitz 

Rosemary  &  Phillip  Loersch 
Magic  Designs 
Jonathan  Mann 
Teresa  Mao 


Barbara  Newby 

Evelyn  &  Patricia  Nightingale 

Shirley  Passel 

Marilou  Peavley 

Susan  Risher 

Angela  Smart 

Southwest  Gardener 

Coletta  &  Norman  Sovinec 

Marty  &  Don  Squire 

Ann  &  Raymond  Thayer 

James  Tipton 

Robert  Turner 

Wild  Bird  Centers 

Bette  Wolfe 

We  attempt  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of 
our  donors'  names.  If  you  note  an  error 
or  omission,  please  contact  Kate  Bakkum 
at  480/481-8115. 


WISH  LIST 

If  you  have  an  item  to  donate  on  the  Wish  List, 
please  call  the  Garden  at  480/481-8194. 

Bookcase,  dark  wood,  two-  or  three-shelf 
Bookshelf,  large 
Camera/digital  with  zoom  lens 
Camera  tripod 

Cash  counting  machine  (bills  only) 

Chair  with  wheels  &  cushions 
Computer/laptop,  PowerPoint  projection  system 
Desk  with  right  arm  extension,  dark  wood 
Dust  buster 

Filing  cabinet,  two-drawer 
Mexican  blankets 
Microwave  oven  (medium  size) 

Office  chair  for  front  desk  with  back  support 
Paper  cutter,  large 
Swiss  army  knife 
Table  linens 

Terrycloth  towels  (used  or  new) 

Toolbox,  small  w/misc.  household  tools 
Trencher 
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Beautiful  artwork  by  Donna  Atwood 
graces  the  covers  of  blank  note  cards 
for  your  personal  messages  inside. 
Eight  cards  and  envelopes  feature 
images  from  the  Sonoran  Desert  A  to 
Z  Collection.  Included  are  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Costa's  hummingbird,  ante¬ 
lope  jackrabbit,  barrel  cactus,  night 
blooming  cereus,  kit  fox,  Indian  bean, 
verbena  and  Gambel's  quail. 

A  -  Z  Note  Cards  $9.00 


In  this  delightful  book  by  Janell  Cannon,  Stellaluna,  Mother  Bat's 
beautiful  silvery  baby,  tumbles  into  a  bird's  nest  one  night  and  is 
raised  as  a  bird.  The  little  bat's  struggles  to  conform  are  comical  for 
baby  birds  and  bat  alike.  In  counterpoint  to  the  lovely  silver  and  blue 
illustrations,  small,  crisp,  pen-and-ink  drawings  depict  the  mother 
bat's  search,  until  all  are  reunited  in  a  happy  ending. 


You  can  have  cute  feet  whether  your  thumb  is  green  or  not! 
Garden  motifs  are  silk-screened  by  hand  on  the  highest  quality 
domestic  crew  socks.  The  gardener-delighting  patterns  of  garden 
tools,  hummingbirds,  and  saguaros  are  available  on  white  or  ecru 
sock.  Women's  shoe  size  4  through  9-1/2. 

Twinkle  Toes  Socks  $7.00 


Sonora®  Desert 


re.. 


m. 

NOTECAJRDS 


For  the  young  Nature  lover  in  your  household,  these  16-inch-long 
backpacks  have  been  designed  with  great  detail.  Each  comes  with 
an  interpretive  handtag  with  interesting  facts  and  tidbits  about  the 
animal.  The  comfortable  nylon  straps  adjust  to  fit  any  child.  Choose 
coyote,  javelina,  or  jackrabbit.  Critter  Backpacks  $25.95 
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Order  by  fax  480/481-8157, 
by  phone  480/481-8113, 
by  e-mail: 

dbggiftshop@uswest.net 


or  by  mail: 

DBG  Gift  Shop, 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008. 


Stellaluna,  48  pages,  hardcover  $16.00 

Stellaluna  plush  finger  puppet  sold  separately,  4-1/2"  $5.95 


Please  see  the  Garden  website  for  more  shopping  choices 
at  http://www.dbg.org  or  http://www.dbgselect.org. 
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Board  of  Trustees 
Officers 

President,  John  Sullivan 
President-Elect,  Martha  Hunter 
Past  President,  Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Treasurer,  William  Wilder 
Secretary,  Carol  Schatt 

Ken  Allison 
William  Boyce 
Carol  Bulla 
Jim  Colley 
Lou  Comus 
Mike  DeMuro 
Joseph  Desplinter 
Bennett  Dorrance 
Mark  Feldman 
William  Huizingh,  Ph.D. 

Rob  Jones 
James  Kitchel 
Melodie  Lewis 
Barbara  Long,  ex  officio 
Tahnia  McKeever 
Richard  Morrison 
Ann  Morrow 
Rose  Papp 
Craig  Pearson 
William  Post 
Meredeth  Rohner 
Mike  Santellanes 
Bill  Sheely 
Marilyn  Shomer 
Bill  Smith 
Bob  Tancer 
Virginia  Ullman, 
trustee  emerita 
Nancy  White 
Dianne  Yeomans 

Carolyn  Poison  O’Malley, 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh 
Executive  Director 
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.  The 

improvements 

begin: 

we’re  changing 
...but  only 
on  the  outside 


¥ 


e  are  not  turning  over  a  new  leaf 
this  fall.  We  are  turning  over  dirt. 


ETow  extremely  fortunate  we  are  that  our 
community  supports  us  so  enthusiastically 
— enabling  us  to  raise  important  funds 
through  our  Growing  a  Legacy  for  Generations 
capital  development  program — and  breaking 
ground  within  twenty  months  of  launching 
that  campaign! 

Now  that  our  fundraising  is  almost  complete, 
we  have  entered  the  improvement  phase. 
We  don't  call  it  "construction"  because  we 
do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  core  of  the  Garden  is  being  disturbed. 
Yes,  our  entrance  has  been  rearranged  a 
bit,  but  our  trails  remain  untouched. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  you  will  see. . . 

The  small  parking  lot,  nearest  the  admission 
booth,  has  been  fenced  as  a  staging  area 
for  future  improvements.  Park  in  the  north 
lot  and  follow  the  temporary  entrance 
walkway,  which  hugs  the  west  side  of  that 
parking  lot  and  is  aligned  with  the  new 
Eiarriet  K.  Maxwell  Desert  Wildflower 
Trail.  Stand  just  outside  the  entry  to  the 
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Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 


admission  booth  and  look  directly  east  to 
the  plant-sale  yard;  that's  where  the  new 
buildings  will  be. 

Keeping  our  mission  in  mind,  we  are 
extraordinarily  sensitive  to  maintaining 
our  natural  desert  environment.  Except 
for  a  small  area  for  additional  and  needed 
parking,  we  will  be  building  on  land 
already  disturbed  in  previous  decades  of 
use  at  the  Garden.  Our  new  buildings 
will  not  dominate  the  Garden's  landscape, 
but  will  settle  gently  into  their  places. 
And,  of  course,  the  plants  are  our  purpose 
and  our  love.  Our  horticulturists  are 
relocating  every  plant  in  the  way  of 
improvements,  while  the  Living  Collection 
itself  remains  unaffected  by  building. 

Please  continue  to  visit  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  Watch  as  we  grow. 


Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh  Executive  Director 
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ON  OUR  COVER 

The  Native  Crop  Garden  doubled  in  size  when  gardener 
Kevin  Smith  rerouted  the  Plants  &  People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Trail  to  circle  partway  around  the  pond.  Now 
visitors  can  walk  under  the  giant  cottonwood  trees  and 
into  the  crop  garden  to  see  corn,  cotton,  amaranth, 
tepary  and  lima  beans,  devil's  claw,  and  squash — crops 
grown  by  native  Sonoran  Desert  peoples  such  as  the 
O'odham  and  the  Hohokam  before  contact  with 
Europeans.  Look  for  dry  gourds  and  devil's  claw  from 
last  year's  harvest,  hanging  from  the  ramada. 

Photograph  by  Jennifer  Johnston 


I  ELD  NOTES 
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By  Wendy  C.  Eiodgson  &  Liz  Slauson,  Ph.D. 


Photographs  by  Wendy  C.  Flodgson 


Prior  to  the  summer  of  1999 ,  neither  of  us 
knew  much  about  the  Arizona  Trail.  When 
Jan  Hancock,  president  of  the  Arizona  Trail 
Association,  asked  us  if  we  would  be 
interested  in  doing  a  plant  guidebook  for 
the  Arizona  Trail,  however,  we  did  not 
hesitate.  There  are  other  long  distance  trails 
in  the  United  States,  but  none  offers  the 
stunning  views  and  diverse  ecosystems 
characteristic  of  the  Arizona  Trail.  For  the  next 
three  to  five  years  we  will  be  intimately  involved 
with  "The  Trail,"  our  lives  revolving  around 
planned  reconnaissance  trips. 


Grand  Canyon  National  Park 


The  Arizona  Trail  is  an  Arizona  jewel.  A  780-mile 
trail  for  hikers,  equestrians,  and  mountain  bikers,  it 
wanders  through  nearly  the  center  of  the  state,  from 
south  of  Patagonia  near  the  Mexican  state  of 
Sonora,  to  north  of  the  Kaibab  Plateau  at  the  Utah 
border.  It  travels  through  numerous  life  zones,  and, 
as  well,  connects  towns  and  uninhabited  areas 
filled  with  history  and  folklore. 


and  promote  the  Trail.  Today  ATA  has  more 
than  two  thousand  members.  Information 
about  the  Arizona  Trail  and  ATA  is  available  on 
the  internet  at  http://www.primenet.com/~aztrail 

or  by  calling  602/252-4794. 


The  Arizona  Trail  and  its  plants 


The  wealth  of  plants  and  plant  communities 
in  the  Arizona  Trail's  varied  life  zones  and 
ecosystems  begs  for  a  guidebook,  and 


San  Francisco  Peaks 


we  are  honored  to  do  it. 


Walnut  Canyon  National  Monument 


COCONINO 

NATIONAL 


s  Mormon  Lake 


The  Trail  leads  from  the  Arizona 
Uplands  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
through  desert  grasslands, 
oak  woodlands,  chaparral,  pinon  pine 
and  juniper  (including  that  found  in 


Allan  Lake  %  /<\  Hutch  Mountain 


Mogollon  Rim 
Pineo 


MazaQal  Mountains  A\ 


„  Phoe 
Metrppoli 
rea 


The  Trail  is  a  major  accomplishment  achieved 
in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  through  the 
cooperation  of  governmental  agencies  and 
private  landowners.  It  began  with  a  Flagstaff 
schoolteacher.  Dale  Shewalter,  who,  in  the 
1970s,  dreamed  of  a  continuous,  non-motorize 
trail  from  Arizona's  southern  border  north  to  the 
sandstone  country  of  Utah.  In  1985  Shewalter 
backpacked  a  route  which  included  a  network  of 
existing  trails.  Lie  presented  this  proposed  trail  to  Arizona 
State  Parks,  which  enthusiastically  supported  the  project. 
With  approval  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  (which  manages 
about  seventy  percent  of  the  Trail),  crews  began  new  trails 
linking  existing  trails  along  the  Arizona  Trail  corridor. 


In  1988,  the  first  section  of  the  Arizona  Trail  was  opened,  a 
cooperative  effort  between  Kaibab  National  Forest,  Kaibab 
Forest  Products  (a  lumber  company),  and  the  Sierra  Club. 

In  1993  Arizona  State  Parks  and  three  federal  agencies — the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management — formed  an  intergovernmental  agreement 
to  complete  the  Trail.  Volunteer  trail  stewards  organized  to  help 
finish  the  trail  work,  including  building  and  maintaining  the 
Trail  in  segments.  In  1994,  volunteers  also  formed  the  non-profit 
Arizona  Trail  Association  (ATA)  to  help  plan,  develop,  manage, 


the  Painted  Desert),  ponderosa 
pine,  and  mixed  conifer  forests. 

•tf  Blue  Ridge  Reservoir 

The  Trail  comprises  forty-two 
Tonto  Natural  Bridge  State  Park  segments.  Or  passages,  each 

monitored  by  volunteer  stewards.  It 
travels  from  Coronado  National 
Memorial  through  the  Eiuachuca 
Mountains  and  continues 
northwest  to  Patagonia,  the 
r  Santa  Rita  Mountains,  Saeuaro 

o  Superior  #  ” 

Boyce  Thompson  Arboretum  State  Park  National  Monument, 

Rincon  Mountains,  Santa 
Gila  River  i^^falina  Mountains,  and  Tortilla 

Tortilla  Mountains  Mountains  juSt  SOUth  of  the 

Gila  River.  It  continues  north 
a\  Black  Hills  by  picpetpost  Mountain, 
Oracle  o*  Oracle  State  Park  ,1  i  ,  i  c  .... 

•  through  the  Superstition 

Santa  Catalina  Mountains^y  coromado  Mountains,  Roosevelt 

KEST  Reservoir  area,  Four  Peaks, 
Rincon  Mountains  and  Mazatzal  Peak 

in  the  Mazatzal  Mountains, 


Tucson 


O 


Uracl 

l 
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Saguaro  National  Park  •  • 


•  # 


Santa  Rita  Mts  ^ 

Patagonia 
Canelo  Hills 


*  Resource  Conservation  Area  near  Tonto  Natural 


Bridge,  Pine,  and  along 
Sierra  Vista  the  Fjighline  Trail 
below  the 
Mogollon  Rim. 


A\  Huachuca  Mts 
□  Coronado  National  Memorial 


The  second  half  of  the  Trail  travels  north  over 
the  Mogollon  Rim,  and  continues  onto  the 
Coconino  Plateau,  passing  near  Mormon  Lake, 
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TRAIL 


Liz  Slauson  (with  recorder  and  Global  Positioning  System  equipment)  and  Amy  Prince  (left)  surveying 
and  recording  along  the  Highline  Trail  passage. 


Walnut  Canyon  National  Monument, 
Flagstaff,  and  through  majestic 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  via  the 
Bright  Angel  and  North  Kaibab  trails. 
Continuing  along  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  Kaibab  Plateau,  the  Trail  affords 
beautiful  views  of  Marble  Canyon 
and  the  Painted  Desert.  At  last  the 
Trail  descends  off  the  Plateau  and 
travels  in  the  vicinity  of  House  Rock 
Valley  Road,  offering  panoramic 
views  of  Vermilion  Cliffs,  toward  the 
equally  scenic  Buckskin  Mountains 
and  Coyote  Valley  near  Utah. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Arizona  Trail  will 
eventually  connect  with  other  long 
distance  trails  in  Utah  and  Colorado. 

The  Arizona  Trail  Flora  Project 

Our  project  will: 

•  Produce  a  friendly  guide  to  the 
plants  and  plant  communities  along 
the  Arizona  Trail  that  will  also 
include  information  on  historical 
uses  of  certain  plants; 


•  Collect  voucher  specimens  for  as 
many  plant  species  as  possible  along 
the  trail  (within  thirty  yards  on  either 
side)  to  be  reposited  in  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  Herbarium; 

•  Develop  a  comprehensive  flora  of 
the  Arizona  Trail. 

The  guide  will  interest  outdoor 
enthusiasts,  serious  students  of  botany, 
school  groups,  and  casual  trail  users 
who  want  to  identify  plants  and  learn 
about  the  plant  communities  they 
encounter.  The  comprehensive  flora 
and  collected  specimens  will  be  an 
important  historical  and  scientific 
resource  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
and  other  management  and  research 
agencies  and  organizations.  We  hope 
our  studies  will  promote  the  preser¬ 
vation  and  appreciation  of  the  Trail's 
unique  flora. 

How  do  you  produce  a  guidebook  and 
flora  for  a  trail  that  is  780-miles  long 
and  wanders  through  some  of  the  most 
rugged  areas  in  the  country?  Tire  Arizona 
Trail  Association  is  enthusiastically 


helping  us  by  providing  logistical 
support  for  fieldwork  (including  all 
maps  as  well  as  names  of  people  to 
contact)  and  promoting  public  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  trail  and  its  guidebook. 

The  Dobbs  Foundation  and  Bishop 
Family  Trust  are  funding  much  of  the 
first  two  years  of  this  five-year  project. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Research  Station, 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  is  also  providing 
funds  to  support  the  project,  including 
hiring  Garden  volunteer  Amy  Prince 
to  assist  us  in  our  fieldwork.  Funds 
from  the  Research  Station  will  enable 
us  to  continue  fieldwork  after  the 
guidebook  is  completed,  resulting  in 
a  more  thorough  study  of  the  Trail's 
flora. 

To  do  the  work  most  effectively,  we 
decided  to  walk  the  length  of  the  Arizona 
Trail.  This  requires  us  to  backpack  the 
trail,  our  packs  sometimes  loaded 
with  as  much  as  twenty-four  pounds 
of  water.  Besides  the  usual  necessities 
for  backpacking  in  remote  areas,  we 
carry  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS) 
equipment  for  acquiring  accurate 
locality  information,  binoculars, 
camera,  microcassettes  and  recorders. 


California  flannelbush,  Fremontodendron  californicum, 
with  beautiful  yellow  flowers,  along  the  Reavis  Trail 
passage. 


notebooks,  and  maps.  We  also  pack 
plant  presses  strapped  to  our  backpacks, 
which  enables  us  to  make  quality  herbar¬ 
ium  specimens  with  minimal  damage. 
(Plant  collectors  have  sometimes  placed 
specimens  in  plastic  bags,  but  this 
method  can  damage  or  destroy  the  spec¬ 
imens.)  We  sometimes  encounter 
hoards  of  no-see-ums,  which  requires  us 
to  carry  insect  repellant  and  even  screen 
nettings  for  our  heads. 

Our  jobs  and  other  responsibilities 
necessitate  that  we  spend  no  more  than 
a  week  in  the  field  at  a  time.  Deciding 
where  and  when  to  do  fieldwork  along 


Mt.  Dellenbaugh  sandwort,  Arenaria  aberrans,  forming 
small  hummocks  along  the  Reavis  Trail  passage;  note 
the  dark  anthers  on  a  background  of  cream  petals. 


the  trail  involves  a  number  of  consid¬ 
erations.  Rather  than  starting  at  one 
end  of  the  trail  and  hiking  through,  we 
must  think  about  when  the  plants  flower 
within  a  region,  allowing  us  to  study 
them  most  thoroughly.  A  significant 
portion  of  the  trail  passes  through 
Arizona  Uplands  of  the  Sonoran  Desert, 
and  to  best  document  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  flora  of  that  eco-region,  we 
need  to  do  the  fieldwork  in  late  spring. 
We  decided  to  visit  chaparral  and 
pinon-juniper  areas  from  May  through 
late  June,  and  desert  grasslands  and 
higher  elevations  that  include  ponderosa 
pine  and  other  conifers  from  July 
through  October,  following  the  summer 
rains.  The  optimal  time  to  do  fieldwork 
in  the  Painted  Desert  area  of  northern 


Arizona  is  either  May  or  also  following 
the  summer  rains. 

Because  the  Trail  will  not  be  complete 
until  the  end  of  2000,  we  decided  to 
survey  those  areas  where  the  trail  is 
already  established,  or  at  least  designated. 
Many  trail  segments,  or  passages, 
require  more  than  one  trip.  They  vary 
from  just  a  few  miles  to  the  thirty-one- 
mile-long  Mazatzal  Passage  in  the 
Mazatzal  Mountains.  Sometimes  there 
is  no  vehicular  access  between  points 
on  the  longer  passages.  We  have 
found  it  necessary  to  take  two  vehicles 
(dropping  one  off  at  the  end  point  and 
driving  to  the  starting  point  with  the 
other  vehicle)  in  order  to  travel  end- 
to-end  and  one  way  within  a  passage. 
We  also  have  to  cache  water  over  long 
stretches  of  the  trail,  where  water 
sources  are  undependable  or  do  not 
exist.  Whenever  possible,  we  seek  trail 
information  from  stewards  responsible 
for  the  particular  passage. 

The  way  we  collect  plants  and  informa¬ 
tion  continues  to  evolve.  Generally, 
however,  we  collect,  press,  and  photo¬ 
graph  any  plant  in  flower  or  with 
fruit;  we  record  information  such  as 
plants,  trail  conditions,  unusual  sitings, 
and  animal  encounters  into  our  micro¬ 
cassettes.  When  we  return  to  Phoenix, 
the  information  is  transferred  from  the 
recorder  into  the  computer;  specimens 
are  numbered,  re-pressed  and  dried, 

Bonker's  hedgehog,  Echinocereus  bonkerae,  with 
colorful  magenta  flowers. 
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Bonker's  hedgehog,  Echinocereus  bonkerae,  one 
of  many  plants  showing  aberrant  growth  forms 
along  Reavis  Trail  passage. 


and  coordinated  with  the  recorded 
information.  Slide  photographs  are 
processed  and  likewise  coordinated 
with  information.  In  addition  to  Amy 
Prince,  Garden  volunteers  Leslie 
Borgmeyer,  Sylvia  Yoder,  and  Dawn 
Goldman  assist  us  in  these  duties. 

Since  beginning  the  project  in  late  April, 
we  have  completed  the  Picketpost 
Mountain /Reavis  Trail  (including  the 
Superstition  Mountains)  and  Highline 
passages,  collecting  nearly  three  hundred 
specimens  and  a  vast  amount  of 
information.  Along  the  Reavis  passage, 
we  found  and  photographed  the 
beautiful  California  flannelbush, 
Fremontodendron  californicum,  in  full 
flower.  Although  it  is  frequently 
found  in  California  chaparral,  it  is  an 
uncommon  shrub  in  Arizona.  The 
Mt.  Dellenbaugh  sandwort,  Arenaria 
aberrans,  is  endemic  (found  only  in 
this  location)  to  northern  and  north- 
central  Arizona.  We  found  it  to  be 
locally  common  in  the  northern  end 
of  the  Superstition  Mountains  passage. 

Other  plants  of  interest  along  this 
passage  include  California  figwort, 
Scrophularia  californica,  which  occurs 
from  California  to  British  Columbia  and 
miles  away  in  central  Arizona.  Two 
central  Arizona  endemic  hedgehogs, 
one  of  which  is  federally  listed  as 
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being  endangered,  were  also  found 
along  the  trail:  normal  and  aberrant 
growth  forms  of  Bonker's  hedgehog, 
Echinocereus  bonkerae,  and  Arizona 
claret-cup  cactus,  E.  coccineus  var.  arizonicus. 

Along  the  Highline  Trail  there  are  large 
stands  of  the  smooth-barked  form  of 
Arizona  cypress,  Cypressus  arizonica. 
Farther  east  along  the  trail  we  found 
another  Arizona  endemic,  the  Oak 
Creek  triplet-lily,  Triteleia  lemmoniae, 
which  is  found  only  in  the  central 
mountains  of  the  state.  It  is  a  member 
of  the  lily  family,  producing  attractive 
yellow  flowers  in  the  summer.  Here 
its  small  population  grows  adjacent  to 
the  trail  where  one  must  be  especially 
careful  as  these  plants  are  easily  injured 
by  an  errant  boot,  hoof,  or  bike  tire. 

Nearby  are  two  orchids,  the  summer 
coral-root,  Corallorhiza  maeulata,  and  what 
appears  to  be  the  green-leaf  rattlesnake- 
plantain,  Goodyera  oblongi folia,  growing 
nearly  1,500-feet  below  its  known 
elevational  limits.  Summer  coral-root 
is  not  green  as  it  does  not  produce 
chlorophyll.  Rather,  plants  gather 
nutrients  by  their  rhizomes  imbedded 
in  the  rotting  humus  of  the  forest  floor, 
in  conjunction  with  an  associated  fungus. 

Squaw-root,  Conopholis  alpina  var. 
mexicana,  is  an  interesting  parasitic 


Squaw-root,  Conopholis  alpina  var.  mexicana,  a 
root-parasite  along  the  Highline  Trail  passage. 


The  reddish  and  cream  flowers  and  stems  of  the 
summer  coral-root  Corallorhiza  maeulata. 


member  of  the  broom-rape  family 
(which  includes  broom-rape,  Orobanche) 
that  is  also  commonly  found  along  the 
Highline  Trail.  This  plant  is  parasitic  on 
junipers,  pines,  walnut,  and  Arizona 
cypress,  and,  despite  its  colorless 
appearance,  is  an  attractive  find  amongst 
the  pine-leaf  litter.  Bigelow's  bristlehead, 
Carphochaete  bigelovii,  is  an  attractive 
shrub  in  the  aster  family  with  pink 
florets.  Its  populations  are  infrequently 
encountered,  but  when  found  are  often 
locally  common,  as  we  noted  along  the 
Highline  Trail.  It  is  known  only  from 
western  Texas  to  central  and  southern 
Arizona  and  Chihuahua. 

Along  the  Highline  Trail  we  also  found 
Redrock  Spring,  a  once-important 
water  source  for  Apaches  and  early 
settlers.  The  Apaches  roasted  agaves 
here,  as  we  discovered  when  we  found 
roasting  pits. 

While  we  are  hiking,  we  look  for 
plants,  trail  markers,  and  water.  At  the 
same  time  we  keep  an  eye  out  for  other 
Arizona  inhabitants  such  as  black  bears 
and  rattlesnakes.  We  have  seen  several 
signs  of  the  former  although  we  have 
seen  neither  bears  nor  rattlers  yet.  One 
night,  however,  while  staying  at  Reavis 
Camp,  we  awoke  to  the  most  distressing, 
anguished,  howling  scream  any  of  us 
have  ever  heard. 


Since  early  June  our  trips  have  been 
postponed  as  a  result  of  numerous 
closures  in  the  Coconino  and  Kaibab 
forests  due  to  the  hazard  of  potential 
fire.  We  resumed  our  trips  following 
the  welcome  summer  rains,  when 
restrictions  lifted.  Additional  plants 
including  grasses  are  in  full  flower 
in  the  higher  elevations  in  both  the 
northern  and  southern  areas  of  the 
state. 


Suggested  readings: 

Hancock,  J.  1994.  Horse  Trails  in 
Arizona.  Golden  West  Publishers, 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

Sieve,  J.,  and  M.  J.  Fayhee.  1998. 
On  the  Arizona  Trail.  Westcliffe 
Publishers,  Englewood,  California 

Tighe,  K.,  and  S.  Moran.  1998. 

On  the  Arizona  Trail ,  A  Guide  for 
Hikers,  Cyclists,  and  Equestrians. 
Pruett  Publishing  Company, 
Boulder,  Colorado 

Wendy  C.  Hodgson  is  a  research 
botanist  and  curator  of  the  herbarium 
at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Dr.  Liz  Slauson  is  director  of  research 
at  the  Garden. 


The  liliaceous  Oak  Creek  triplet-lily,  Triteleia 
lemmoniae,  with  its  beautiful  yellow  flowers. 
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RARE  CACTI: 
IS  THERE  HOPE 
FOR  THEM? 

Text  and  photographs  by  Edward  F.  "Ted"  Anderson,  Ph.D. 


y  initial  reactions  of  surprise  and 
shock  soon  gave  way  to  anger  as  I 
looked  over  our  study  site  in  northern 
Mexico.  Collectors  had  destroyed  the 
area,  scattering  the  small  metal  tags  as 
they  greedily  removed  the  small  cacti. 
Our  joint  Mexican- American  team  of 
scientists  had  carefully  set  up  this  study 
site  two  years  earlier  to  determine  the 
dynamics  of  the  only  known  population 
of  Ariocarpus  bravoanus.  Unfortunately, 
some  eastern  Europeans  had  learned 
of  the  plant's  location,  and  they  were 
determined  to  have  these  rare  cacti  for 
their  personal  collections  despite  the 
fact  that  the  plant  was  protected  by  law. 


A  site  to  monitor  the  growth  of  Ariocarpus  bravoanus, 
a  small  Mexican  cactus,  was  destroyed  by  collectors 
who  ripped  out  the  plants  to  add  to  their  personal 
collections.  This  was  the  only  known  population  of 
this  species. 

Sad  to  say,  such  incidents  are  not 
uncommon,  and  many  populations  of 
rare  cacti  continue  to  be  seriously 
impacted  by  unscrupulous  collectors.  In 
addition,  other  cacti  are  being  destroyed 
as  land  with  its  natural  vegetation  is 
converted  to  agriculture  or  swallowed 
up  by  urban  development. 

In  1996  an  unusual  new  species  of 
Mammillaria  was  described,  an  amazing 
discovery  by  two  dedicated  scientists. 
The  discoverers  reported  that  the 
population  consists  of,  at  most,  a  few 
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hundred  individuals.  There  are  many 
collectors  who  would  prize  having 
this  new  species  in  their  greenhouses, 
and  unprincipled  collectors  could  easily 
destroy  the  entire  population  in  a  single 
visit!  This  new  species,  Mammillaria 
luethyi,  must  therefore  be  especially 
protected.  The  discoverers  have  pledged 
to  tell  no  one  where  it  is  located  until 
a  number  of  plants  can  be  grown  from 
seed  for  introduction  into  the  horticultural 
trade.  Such  conscientious  behavior  is 
to  be  commended. 

International  as  well  as  national  efforts 
are  being  made  to  protect  rare  cacti, 
but  sometimes  even  such  major  treaties 
as  the  Convention  on  the  International 
Trade  of  Endangered  Species  (CITES) 
cannot  prevent  the  loss  of  plants  from 
the  wild.  The  Mexican- American  team 
mentioned  above  was  supported  by 
CITES,  and  was  able  to  study  more 
than  twenty-five  species  of  cacti  in 
Mexico  to  determine  how  they  might 
be  better  protected — and  whether  in 
fact  they  were  even  endangered. 
Certainly,  some  cacti,  such  as  Ariocarpus 
bravoanus,  are  in  trouble,  but  studies 
by  this  international  team  and  by  the 
research  department  staff  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  have  shown  that  not 
all  cacti  believed  to  be  threatened  or 
endangered  are  truly  in  jeopardy. 


3  -  •  \  - 
Ariocarpus  bravoanus,  the  victim  of  cactus  pirates. 


Mammillaria  luethyi,  a  new  species,  was  described 
in  1 996  by  scientists  who  decided  not  to  divulge  its 
location  until  new  plants  can  be  grown  from  seeds 
for  the  horticultural  trade. 

In  1990, 1  participated  in  a  survey 
sponsored  by  World  Wildlife  Fund  to 
settle  the  conservation  status  of  several 
Mexican  cacti.  We  determined  that 
one  of  the  most  seriously  threatened 
species  was  Ariocarpus  agavoides,  a  tiny 
cactus  known  to  occur  only  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Tula,  Tamaulipas. 
Extensive  collecting  and  urban 
sprawl  had  led  to  the  destruction  of 
virtually  all  the  known  plants.  It  was 
discouraging  to  see  that  without  help 
this  plant  would  soon  disappear. 

A  few  years  later  the  CITES  team 
returned  to  Tula  to  set  up  study  sites 
and  to  explore  the  area  thoroughly. 

As  we  walked  over  the  hills  and  care¬ 
fully  studied  the  region,  we  began  to 
find  more  plants,  indicating  that  they 
were  more  widespread  in  the  area 
around  Tula  than  earlier  believed. 
Then  the  exciting  news  reached  us  that 
a  new  population  of  the  species  had 
been  discovered  more  than  twenty 
kilometers  (twelve  miles)  away.  We 
excitedly  looked  over  this  new  popu¬ 
lation  and  found  it  to  be  healthy  and 
undistrubed.  Last  summer  I  was 
taken  to  yet  another  new  population 
of  Ariocarpus  agavoides,  this  one  more 
than  forty  kilometers  (twenty-five 
miles)  distant!  Extensive  field  studies 


Ariocarpus  agavoides  in  bloom. 
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The  CITES  team  explores  the  site  of  a  population  of  Ariocarpus  agavoides,  once  thought  to  be  near  extinction 
and  threatened  by  ferocious  collecting  and  urban  sprawl. 


years  later  another  population  was 
discovered  many  miles  to  the  south. 
Collectors  soon  learned  of  it,  however, 
and  those  plants  soon  began  to  disappear. 
Fortunately,  extensive  exploration 
has  now  shown  this  cactus  to  be  present 
in  large  populations  over  a  wide  range 
of  the  Chihuahuan  Desert.  It  appears 
to  be  safe,  though  some  populations 
have  been  heavily  impacted  by  illegal 
collecting. 

My  intention  in  this  article  is  not  to  say 
that  there  is  no  problem  concerning 
rare  cacti.  Rather,  I  hope  it  becomes 
clear  that  habitat  destruction  and 
illegal  collecting  continue  to  destroy 
many  plants  in  the  wild. 


Dr.  Edward  'Ted"  Anderson  (in  red  shirt)  with 
Charles  Glass  (white  shirt)  at  a  CITES  workshop. 

Extensive  field  work  and  exploration 
are  necessary,  however,  to  determine 
the  extent  of  these  threats  and  to 
provide  answers  as  to  how  best  to 
protect  these  interesting  cacti  in  their 
natural  habitats.  It  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  Research  Department  to 
provide  such  expertise  in  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  desert  plants. 

Dr.  Edward  “Ted"  Anderson  is  senior 
research  botanist  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden. 


have  now  clearly  shown  that  this 
cactus,  formerly  thought  to  be  on  the 
edge  of  extinction,  is  widespread  and 
not  seriously  threatened. 


Garden  staff  have  also  been  involved 
in  cactus  monitoring  projects  in  Texas. 
Two  species,  Echinomastus  mariposensis 
and  Coryphantha  ramillosa ,  are  listed  as 
threatened  in  the  U.S.  Endangered 
Species  Act.  We  were  asked  to  determine 
whether  these  cacti  are  in  fact  rare 
and,  if  so,  how  they  might  be  better 
protected.  Interestingly,  extensive  field 
work  and  careful  study  of  populations 
showed  that  neither  species  is  threatened 
or  endangered. 


Other  cacti  in  Mexico,  such  as  Pelecyphora 
strobiliformis,  likewise  turn  out  not  to  be 
seriously  endangered.  In  the  early  1960s 
I  encountered  the  complete  devastation 
of  the  only  known  population  of  this 
small  cactus.  Collectors  had  systemati¬ 
cally  removed  all  plants — hundreds 
of  individuals — from  the  hill.  It  was 
discouraging  to  all  of  us,  but  several 


The  little  Echinomastus  mariposensis  is  listed  as 
threatened  in  the  U.S.  Endangered  Species  Act. 
Field  studies  in  Texas  by  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
staff  have  shown  it  to  be  neither  threatened  nor 
endangered. 


Pelecyphora  strobiliformis,  known  only  in  one  population 
which  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  collectors, 
has  been  fortunately  found  in  large  populations 
over  a  wide  range  of  the  Chihuahuan  Desert. 
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The  Garden  Is  a  Place  of  Peace 
for  Craig  Sauage 

By  Jessica  Roe 


I  raig  Savage  fondly  remembers  his 
first  day  of  working  at  the  Garden 
as  being  quiet  and  peaceful.  "It  was 
noon  and  I  walked  to  the  patio  near 
Archer  House  to  have  lunch  with  co¬ 
workers.  I  was  captivated  by  the 
Garden's  serenity  and  beauty.  After 
several  years  of  working  in  down¬ 
town  Phoenix  and  having  lunch  in  a 
cafeteria  with  two  hundred  other 
people,  this  was  idyllic,"  he  recalls. 

Moved  by  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Garden,  Craig  immediately  began  a 
daily  walking  routine.  Craig's  walking, 
however,  is  not  a  power  walk  along 
Desert  Discovery  Trail,  nor  does  he 
attach  weight  bands  to  his  wrists  and 
ankles  or  monitor  his  heart  and  breath 
rate.  Craig  walks  to  reflect  and  refresh 
his  mind  in  preparation  for  the  day's 
work.  His  favorite  trail  is  the  Plants  & 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail,  where 
he  often  pauses  at  the  pond,  a  spiritual, 
solitary  experience  in  which  he  finds 
himself  at  peace  and  "spending  time 
in  the  presence  of  God." 

Craig's  search  for  quietude  is  not 
unusual,  considering  the  nature  of  his 
work  responsibilities.  He  was  hired  in 
November  1998  as  the  Garden's  fund 
accountant,  and  was  recently  named 
the  acting  director  of  finance.  His  duties 
include  overseeing  the  accounting 
principles  of  restricted  and  designated 
funds;  managing  the  expense  reports, 
contributions,  and  pledge  receivables 
for  the  Growing  a  Legacy  for  Generations 
capital  development  program;  and 
maintaining  the  inventory  and  depre¬ 
ciation  reports  of  the  Garden's  fixed 
assets.  He  is  a  member  on  the  Garden's 
Technology  Committee  as  well  as  the 
Website  subcommittee,  and  is  often 


Craig  Savage 


called  for  help  when  a  co-worker  has 
a  computer  software  question. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
Craig  moved  to  Phoenix  in  January 
1990  and  met  his  wife-to-be  that  same 
year.  With  an  affinity  for  numbers, 
Craig  received  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  accounting  from  DeVry 
Institute  of  Technology  in  a  three-year 
accelerated  program.  Immediately 
following  graduation,  Craig  accepted 
a  position  as  an  auditor  at  Deloitte  & 
Touche,  a  position  he  found  challeng¬ 
ing  and  rewarding.  Soon  after  leaving 
the  accounting  firm,  Craig  concentrated 
his  efforts  on  building  a  home-based 
bookkeeping  business,  a  business  his 
wife  Joann  now  manages. 

Craig's  time  away  from  the  Garden  is 
dedicated  to  his  family  and  their 


activities.  When  his  daughter  Leticia 
(fourteen  years  old)  began  to  play 
soccer,  Craig  signed  up  as  the  soccer 
coach.  When  his  son  Keon  (six  years 
old)  enrolled  in  tee-ball,  Craig  couldn't 
resist  another  stint  as  a  coach.  Four 
years  ago  when  Joann  was  unable  to 
attend  a  Girl  Scout  meeting,  Craig 
filled  in  for  her,  enjoying  the  experience 
so  much  that  he  continued  to  attend 
the  meetings  and  quickly  became  the 
Official  Girl  Scout  Dad.  Craig  hopes 
his  three-year-old  daughter  Nicolette 
will  practice  gymnastics  and,  not 
surprisingly,  envisions  himself  as  the 
team's  spotting  coach. 

Their  religion  is  important  to  Craig 
and  Joann,  who  teach  their  children 
about  God.  Every  evening  they  hold 
a  prayer  service  in  their  home,  in 
different  rooms  each  time  so  that,  as 
Craig  says,  the  children  will  learn 
that  "God  is  everywhere,  omnipresent, 
omnipotent." 

Craig  volunteers  in  other  areas  of  the 
community,  currently  serving  as 
treasurer  for  the  Special  Friends 
Mentor  Program.  His  involvement 
includes  looking  for  program  funding 
as  well  as  finding  educational  and 
social  activities  for  inner-city  youth. 

"I  love  everything  I  do,  and  I  strive  to 
do  the  best  I  can  in  all  my  endeavors. 
My  job  is  exciting  and  diverse,  and 
the  volunteers  and  staff  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  are  wonderful  to 
work  alongside.  The  Garden  is  many 
things  to  many  people,  but  for  me  it's 
truly  a  beautiful  and  special  place." 

Jessica  Roe  is  the  Garden's  director  of 
community  relations. 
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We  know  where  the  plants  are 

Mapping  complete  in  the  core  garden 
and  Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail 


By  Tracy  Omar 

^  n  accurate  map  of  where  plants  are 
located  is  essential  for  good  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Scattered  mapping  was  being  done  as 
early  as  the  1960s,  but  the  first  concerted 
effort  to  map  the  entire  garden  began  in 

1981  under  the  leadership  of  former  plant 
curator  Victor  Gass.  The  Garden's  plant 
records  have  evolved  from  a  simple  card 
catalog  system  into  a  computerized  map¬ 
ping  system  of  today  which  allows  us  to 
print  plant  maps  tailored  to  a  researcher's 
specific  questions. 

The  first  step  to  mapping  the  Garden  was 
to  create  base  maps  showing  the  locations  of 
trails,  buildings  and  other  permanent  features. 
Then  the  Garden  was  divided  into  numbered 
beds,  each  of  which  would  then  be  mapped. 
The  creation  of  base  maps  and  numbered 
beds  was  completed  in  December  1981. 
Mapping  of  individual  beds  started  early  in 

1982  and  was  completed  in  March  1983. 

In  the  spring  of  1986,  a  cartography  class 
from  Arizona  State  University  compiled  all 
the  base  maps  and  created  the  first  accu¬ 
rate  base  map  showing  the  entire  garden 
as  one  piece.  Plants  were  not  shown  on 
this  base  map,  but  the  location  of  individual 
beds  was  clear  and  individual  bed  maps 
showed  the  plant  locations. 

As  the  Garden  grew  and  changed,  the  need 
arose  for  ever  more  accurate  maps.  In  1989 
an  aerial  photograph  was  taken  of  the  site, 
and  used  to  create  a  new  base  map.  Staff 
and  volunteers  began  remapping  the  beds 
using  surveyor's  equipment  and  techniques 
to  obtain  the  highest  level  of  accuracy. 
Hand-drawn  paper  maps,  all  to  the  same 
scale,  were  created  for  each  bed.  This  stage 
of  the  mapping  continues  today.  The  entire 
core  garden  and  the  Sonoran  Desert  Nature 
Trail  have  been  mapped.  Work  progresses 


on  mapping  the  Plants  &  People  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Trail. 

In  October  1998  the  Garden  received  a 
grant  from  the  Institute  of  Museum 
and  Library  Services  to  computerize 
the  Garden's  maps.  As  a  first  step,  we 
needed  to  create  a  computerized  base 
map.  We  hired  a  surveying  company  to 
use  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  to 
give  us  coordinates  on  approximately 
two  hundred  of  the  bed  markers  used 
for  mapping.  A  private  contractor  then 
used  these  coordinates  and  an  aerial 
photograph  to  create  a  computerized 
base  map  of  the  Garden.  Using  a  com¬ 
puter  program  called  BG-Map,  we  then 
scanned  all  our  paper  maps  to  transfer 
their  information  to  our  new  computer 
map,  a  job  completed  by  October  1999. 

The  new,  computerized  maps  allow  us 
to  access  plant  information  in  ways  that 
previously  were  difficult  or  impossible. 
The  maps  are  tied  directly  to  BG-Base, 
our  database  of  plant  information, 
which  allows  us  to  display  graphically 
any  information  we  have  in  our  database. 
For  example,  we  can  print  a  map  which 
shows  whether  a  plant  was  collected  in 
the  wild,  or  which  displays  only  plants 
of  a  particular  genus  or  family.  Soon 
we'll  be  able  to  show  plants  that  bloom 
in  a  particular  season. 

Ultimately,  visitors  will  be  able  to  ask 
about  particular  plant  types,  such  as 
agaves,  fall  bloomers,  or  blue-flowering 
plants,  and  print  themselves  a  self- 
guided  tour  with  a  map  showing  the 
locations  of  appropriate  plants. 


Tracy  Omar  is  curator  of  the  Living 
Collection  and  directs  the  on-going 
mapping  of  Garden  plants. 


Solarium  hindsianum  is  one  the  first  six  species 
under  evaluation  for  introduction  into  Valley 
horticulture  through  the  Gardens  Plant 
Introduction  Program. 

Hew  plants  in  the  PlPEline 

One  objective  of  public  gardens  is  to 
encourage  the  use  of  landscape  plants 
that  are  appropriate  for  their  region. 
This  is  the  idea  behind  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden's  Plant  Introduction 
Program.  By  introducing  new  or  little- 
used  plants  that  are  both  ornamental 
and  well  adapted  to  our  environment, 
we  hope  to  encourage  gardeners  to  use 
more  arid-adapted  plants. 

After  several  years  of  preparatory  work, 
six  species  were  selected  for  the  Garden's 
first  plant  introduction.  In  October  1998 
the  first  plants  were  distributed  to  members 
of  the  Garden's  Saguaro  Society  for  a 
yearlong  evaluation  to  ensure  that  the 
plants  could  be  successful  ornamentals 
in  our  region.  Following  the  evaluation 
period,  plants  were  introduced  to  the 
public  at  the  Fall  1999  Plant  Sale  Festival. 

The  original  six  species  were  Asclepias 
albicans,  Encelia  densifolia,  Justicia  fulvicoma, 
Justicia  runyonii,  Solanum  hindsianum, 
and  Vallesia  baileyana. 

A  number  of  species  are  being  tested  at 
the  Garden  as  potential  future  introduc¬ 
tions.  If  the  evaluation  shows  these 
species  to  be  appropriate,  they  will  be 
introduced  at  the  March  2001  Plant 
Sale  Festival.  The  plants  being  tested 
are  Anomatheca  laxa,  Hibiscus  cubensis, 
Jacquemontia  pringlei,  and  Salvia 
chamaelaeagnea. 
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Tike  Magic  of  Fall 

By  Michelle  Rauscher 


/\ 

I  meander  through  my  landscape 
clipping  back  the  spent  flowers  of 
summer,  like  any  well-seasoned  desert 
gardener  I  make  a  mental  shopping 
list.  We  know  that  fall  is  approaching, 
the  ultimate  planting  time  in  the  desert. 


from  the  summer  without  competing 
with  foliage  growth  or  heat  stress.  By 
springtime,  your  fall  transplant  is  well 
established  and  ready  to  grow.  There 
are  fewer  casualties  from  fall  planting 
than  from  any  other  time  of  the  year. 


Our  friends  in  the  eastern  U.S.  spend 
their  winter  months  snuggled  in  front 
of  a  fire,  poring  through  seed  catalogs 
in  anticipation  of  spring.  We  are  the 
opposite,  desert  dwellers  who  make 
summer  retreats  to  air-conditioned 
rooms  to  plan  our  fall  landscape 
makeovers. 


I  have  learned  over  the  years  to  avoid 
plants  which  are  not  desert-adapted. 
Those  exotics  require  far  more  care  with 
soil  amendments,  fertilizers,  and  extra 
water.  They  do  not  tolerate  our  soils, 
intense  heat,  hot  winds,  and  winter 
freezes,  all  of  which  cause  the  plants  to 
look  less  than  desirable  in  the  landscape. 
Simply  put,  they're  just  too  much  work. 


If  you  have  gardened  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Sun  for  any  length  of  time,  you 
understand  the  magic  of  fall  planting. 
Our  desert  climate  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  garden  around  the  year 
with  two  major 
planting  times, 
spring  and  fall. 

Spring  is  a  great 
time  to  plant, 
but  early  summer 
heat  can  stress 
even  the  most 
pampered  new 
transplant.  It  is 
fall  planting  that 
can  really  set  you 
up  for  success. 

The  cool  autumn 
air  signals  foliage 
to  slow  down  its 
growth  in  pre¬ 
paration  for 
winter.  Roots, 
meanwhile,  con¬ 
tinue  to  develop 
in  soil  still  warm 


History  Book  Now  Available! 

Oasis  in  the  City:  The  History  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  shares  the  uniqueness  of  the  Garden,  documenting 
the  people  and  events  who  have  shaped  the  Garden 
over  the  past  6 1  years.  Dr  William  Huizingh,  a  volunteer 
and  trustee  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  underwrote 
and  oversaw  this  pictorial  book.  Now  available  at  the 
Garden  Gift  Shop.  88  pages,  hardcover  $24.95 


Desert-adapted  plants,  on  the  other 
hand,  thrive  in  our  conditions.  They 
take  far  less  maintenance  to  look  good. 
You  can  spend  that  time  enjoying  your 

landscape.  And 
with  so  many 
beautiful 
desert  plants  to 
choose  from,  I 
certainly  don't 
miss  the  labor- 
intensive  exotics. 

My  list  continues 
to  grow  as  I  plan 
for  a  stately  suc¬ 
culent  to  silhou¬ 
ette  like  sculp¬ 
ture  against  a 
bare  wall,  spectac¬ 
ular  flowering 
shrubs  to  add 
form  and  soften 
my  landscape, 
and  a  large 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
DESERT  BOTANICAL  GARDEN 


umbrella-shaped  canopy  tree  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  airy  ceiling  to  my  outdoor  liv¬ 
ing  space.  I  will  finish  it  off  with  a 
generous  sprinkling  of  wildflower 
seeds  for  a  big  splash  of  color  in  the 
spring. 

I  do  not  consider  my  list  complete.  I 
know  that  I  will  leave  the  Garden's 
Fall  Plant  Sale  Festival,  just  as  I 
have  every  other  plant  sale  in  the 
past,  with  something  special  that 
was  not  on  my  list — a  plant  newly 
introduced  to  horticulture,  perhaps, 
or  an  unusual  cactus  just  perfect  for 
my  new  glazed  pot,  and,  no  doubt, 
one  or  two  blooming  perennials. 


Michelle  Rauscher  is  a  Garden  horticulturist 
who  specializes  in  growing  wildflowers. 
Her  most  recent  project  is  the  new  Harriet 
K.  Maxwell  Desert  Wildflower  Trail. 
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i's  of  Growing  Arizona  Poppies,  Bee 
Balm,  Caltrop  and  other  desert  wildflowers 


By  Michelle  Rauscher 


E 


all  is  the  time  to  plant  your 
wildflower  seeds  for  a  spec¬ 
tacular  spring  show.  Here  are 
some  tips  to  ensure  success: 


^  Plant  in  October  (the  best 
month),  November,  or  December  as 
soon  as  we  get  winter  rains.  The 
seeds  will  germinate  when  nighttime 
temperatures  fall  below  70  degrees  F. 
and  moisture  is  present. 


■p  Look  for  a  sunny  location.  You 
will  need  a  minimum  of  eight  hours 
of  sunlight  for  good  blooming.  Avoid 
poorly  drained  or  heavily  compacted 
soils. 


^  Make  sure  you  are  close  to  a 
water  source.  If  we  don't  get  good 
fall  rains,  you  may  need  to  water 
your  seeds  and  seedlings  to  ensure  a 
good  display.  You'll  need  to  keep  the 
soil  moist  for  up  to  twenty-eight  days 
or  until  seedlings  emerge.  This  may 
mean  watering  every  two  or  three 
days,  depending  on  your  soil  type. 


Decomposed  granite  landscapes 
are  ideal  mediums  for  wildflowers. 
Simply  sprinkle  your  seeds  and  hose 
them  down  into  the  granite  to  create 
seed-to-soil  contact  and,  as  well,  pro¬ 
tect  the  seed  from  hungry  birds.  If 
you  are  sowing  seeds  in  soil  without 
granite,  simply  loosen  the  top  inch  of 
soil  with  a  hard  rake  or  cultivator. 
Remember  that  the  deeper  you 


cultivate,  the  greater  the  potential  for 
stirring  up  dormant  weed  seeds.  The 
idea  is  to  create  niches  for  the  seeds. 


Before  sowing  them,  mix  the 
small  wildflower  seeds  with  filler 
such  as  old  potting  soil,  sand,  or  per¬ 
lite  to  help  you  distribute  them  even¬ 
ly.  Mix  at  a  ratio  of  four  parts  filler  to 
one  part  seeds.  Sow  half  the  seeds  as 
uniformly  as  possible  in  a  north-to- 
south  direction,  and  the  second  half 
east-to-west.  Hose  them  into  the  gran¬ 
ite  or  press  them  into  the  soil  with  the 
backside  of  your  rake. 


Do  not  bury  your  seeds  any 
deeper  than  1  /16th  of  an  inch.  Some 
of  the  seeds  will  remain  visible. 
Remember  that  seeds  need  not  only 
moisture  but  light  as  well,  for  germi¬ 
nation. 


^  If  you  know  that  the  area  you 
are  planting  has  previously  produced 
weeds,  then  sow  a  few  wildflower 
seeds  in  a  pot  of  sterile  soil  at  the 
same  time  you  plant  your  wildflower 
seed  bed.  The  seeds  in  the  pot  will 
demonstrate  what  your  wildflower 
seedlings  look  like  when  you  start  to 
weed  the  flower  bed.  Be  sure  to  weed 
early  and  often. 


Thin  out  thick  stands  of  seedlings 
to  at  most  one  every  six  inches.  You 
will  be  glad  you  did  when  it  comes  to 
blooming  time.  Otherwise  your  flowers 
will  compete  for  moisture  and  nutrients 
and  may  become  rangy  and  leggy. 


How  often  you  need  to  water 
will  depend  on  rainfall  and  your  soil 
type.  The  key  is  to  keep  the  soil  moist 
until  your  seedlings  emerge.  When 
they  become  one  or  two  inches  tall, 
water  only  when  you  see  signs  of 
stress  such  as  wilt  or  yellowing. 


There  is  no  need  for  fertilization 
unless  the  area  is  depleted  of  nutri¬ 
ents  or  is  over-planted.  Desert  wild¬ 
flowers  are  adapted  to  our  soils. 
Fertilizing  can  produce  lush  foliage  at 
the  expense  of  blooms.  If  you  must 
fertilize,  use  a  low-nitrogen  fertilizer 
high  in  phosphorus. 


If  you  are  selecting  native 
annuals  and  perennial  species,  they 
should  re-seed  easily  in  your  land¬ 
scape.  Allow  two  weeks  after  the  full 
bloom  period  has  passed  for  the 
seeds  to  mature.  You  can  allow  them 
to  re-seed  freely  in  your  landscape  or 
collect  them  in  a  paper  bag  to  share 
with  a  neighbor  or  sow  in  another 
area. 


Remove  annuals  either  by 
pulling  or  cutting  to  ground  level. 
Cutting  to  ground  level  will  keep  soil 
disturbance  to  a  minimum,  prevent¬ 
ing  doormat  weed  seeds  from  being 
exposed.  Cutting  will  also  allow  the 
roots  to  decompose  in  the  soil  providing 
nutrients  and  aeration.  Cut  back 
perennials  to  fresh  growth. 
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Volunteers  Grow  with  the  Garden 


by  Pat  Smith 


"  Volunteers  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  say  they  work  at  the  Garden 
for  many  reasons,  but  mainly  because: 

•  They  like  working  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  itself  and  support¬ 
ing  its  important  mission; 

•  They  like  the  opportunity  to  keep 
learning,  especially  about  desert 
plants  and  ecology; 

•  They  like  the  chance  to  meet  and 
spend  time  with  other  volunteers  and 
staff  with  similar  interests  and  values. 

The  opportunity  to  continue  learning 
and  growing  is  a  hallmark  of  the 
Garden  Volunteer  Program.  The  Garden 
plants  and  nurtures  its  volunteers 
early  with  an  exciting,  behind-the- 
scenes  orientation. 

SPROUTS,  a  twelve-hour  orientation 
offered  in  the  spring  and  fall  for  new 
volunteers,  includes  an  in-depth  look 
at  the  Garden  and  its  mission.  It  focuses 
on  important  behind-the-scenes  Garden 
work  and  a  view  of  the  many  volunteer 
opportunities.  Once  volunteers  sprout, 
they  are  ready  to  grow  into  volunteer 
programs  or  the  next  level  of  training. 
(Recent  quotes:  " I  was  not  aware  of  the 
depth  of  the  organization."  "It  was  so 
much  fun  ...  very  'un-orientation'  like." 

" I  was  surprised  how  many  (volunteer) 
opportunities  there  are."  "I  didn't  expect 
to  be  this  excited  about  volunteering! 
Thanks!") 

VOLUNTEER  CORE  COURSE,  a 

twenty-eight-hour  training,  provides 
information  about  desert  ecology, 
desert  plants  and  animals,  and  desert 
living.  This  course  supplies  the  back¬ 
ground  information  necessary  for 
volunteers  to  bloom  and  move  into 
specialized  trainings  for  the  horticulture, 
interpreting,  and  retail  volunteer  programs. 
(Recent  quotes:  "The  information  about 
the  desert  environment  was  superb." 


14 


"My  participation  in  the  core  course 
has  been  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
experiences  in  a  learning  environment 
I  have  yet  encountered.") 

SPECIALIZED  TRAININGS  help 
volunteers  grow  into  the  volunteer 
program  of  their  choice.  Some  programs 
require  on-the-job-learning  while  others 
have  more  formal  specialized  trainings. 
Throughout  the  year  there  are  volunteer 
opportunities  for  specialized  trainings 
and  on-the-job-learning.  (Recent  quotes: 
"Much  of  the  information  presented  was 
superior  to  related  classes  in  college." 

"The  patience  and  enthusiasm  of  presenters 
and  staff  is  contagious.") 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  is  part 
of  the  nurturing  process  for  all  our 
volunteers.  Each  program  has  its  own 
continuing  education.  The  educational 
services  department  coordinates  and 
offers  continuing  education  at  least  once 
a  month  October  through  May  and  weekly 
during  the  summer.  These  activities 
provide  opportunities  for  volunteers 
to  ripen  and  expand  their  skills  and 
knowledge  and  share  ideas.  (Recent 
quotes:  "We  would  have  to  pay  for  this 
kind  of  education  anywhere  else,  but  its  all 
part  of  the  Garden's  commitment  to  its 
volunteers!"  "This  is  great!!") 

Opportunities  to  grow  through  Garden 
volunteer  trainings  and  continuing 


education  have  fostered  a  committed 
volunteer  organization.  In  return, 
volunteer  contributions  help  the 
Garden  function  and  meet  its  mission. 
In  1999,  volunteers  provided  more 
than  60,000  service  hours,  tire  equivalent 
of  almost  twenty-eight  full-time 
employees!  The  Garden  Volunteer 
Program's  reputation  has  spread 
nationally  and  internationally  and  is 
used  as  a  model  by  botanical  gardens, 
museums  and  volunteer  centers. 


For  more  information  about  the 
Garden  Volunteer  Program,  call 
480/481-8122.  Volunteer  application 
and  interviewing  continues  through 
Sept.  29,  2000,  for  Fall  SPROUTS. 
(SPROUTS  orientation  is  a  pre-requi¬ 
site  for  the  Volunteer  Core  Course.) 

Tire  next  SPROUTS  is  Oct.  31  -  Nov.  16, 
Tuesdays  &  Thursdays,  9-11  a.m. 
The  next  Volunteer  Core  Course  is 
scheduled  for  Jan.  9  -  Feb.  1,  2001. 


Patricia  Smith  is  the  assistant  director  of 
educational  services  at  the  Garden.  She 
interviews  applicants  to  the  Garden 
Volunteer  Program  and  helps  them  find 
where  they  would  grow  best.  The  quotes  in 
her  article  are  from  volunteer  evaluation 
forms  from  each  training  level. 


C Dinner  on  the  SDesert  2000 


Event  Chair  Tahnia  McKeever,  a  trustee 
of  the  Garden,  and  her  husband  Jeff 
McKeever. 


Co-chair  of  Dinner  on  the  Desert  Craig  Pearson  (left)  with 
artist  Ed  Mell,  whose  painting  "Corona  de  Sonora"  was 
the  highlight  of  the  auction.  Craig  is  a  Garden  trustee. 
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By  Maree  Stone 

nvitations  to  the  twenty-third  annual 
Las  Noches  de  las  Laminarias,  to  be  held 
on  November  30,  December  1  and  2, 
from  5:30  to  9:30  p.m.  will  be  mailed 
in  early  September. 

The  first  night  of  Laminaria  is  reserved 
for  members  and  their  guests  to  enjoy 
the  seven  thousand  glowing  luminaries 
along  the  Garden's  pathways.  Musical 
soloists  and  groups  will  provide 
entertainment  along  the  pathways 
and  complimentary  cookies  and  hot 
cider  will  be  served  in  the  "Cider 
Garden"  behind  Desert  House. 

Members  may  purchase  discounted 
tickets  ONLY  BY  MAIL  starting  September  18. 
Members  receive  a  discount  only  on 
tickets  ordered  by  mail  and  post¬ 
marked  by  Saturday,  October  21 . 

Tickets  go  on  sale  to  the  public  on 
Monday,  October  23.  Tickets  may  be 
ordered  by  calling  480/ 481-8188,  Monday 
through  Friday  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Phone  orders  must  be  by  credit  card,  and 
all  sales  will  be  at  non-member  prices. 

Discount  ticket  prices  for  members  of 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  are  $10 
per  adult  and  $2  per  child  aged  5-12. 
Tickets  for  persons  not  members  of 
the  Garden  are  $12.50  per  adult  and 
$4  per  child,  5  to  12  years  old. 

Children  under  five  are  admitted  free. 

Membership  discounts  are  based  on 
membership  level.  An  individual 
membership  in  the  Garden  entitles  that 
member  to  one  ticket  at  the  discounted 
price  of  $10;  any  guest  tickets  would 
cost  $12.50  each. 

At  the  family  membership  level  and 
above,  the  number  of  discounted  tickets 
is  based  on  the  number  and  ages  of 
immediate  family  members  actually 
residing  in  the  household. 


No  tickets  will  be  available  at  the 
door;  order  promptly  so  you  don't 
miss  your  membership  discount! 

Food,  snacks,  wine  and  beer  will  be 
available  in  the  food  tent. 

Parking  will  be  at  the  Phoenix  Municipal 
Stadium  at  the  intersection  of  Van 
Buren  Street  and  Galvin  Parkway/ 
Priest  Road.  A  free  shuttle  bus  service 
will  transport  guests  to  and  from  the 
Garden.  Members  of  the  Saguaro  Society, 
Curator's  Circle,  Director's  Circle,  and 
President7 s  Club  may  park  in  the  Garden's 
north  parking  lot.  Persons  with  physical 
disabilities  will  also  be  able  to  park  in 
the  Garden's  north  lot  with  a  handicap 
sticker  or  license  plate. 

In  case  rain  cancels  the  event,  tickets 
may  be  used  for  general  admission  to 
the  Garden  during  2001,  except  for 
Laminaria  and  other  special  events. 
Luminaria  is  sponsored  by  Phoe?^ix 
Home  &  Garden  magazine  and  Bourne 
of  Phoenix. 

Maree  Stone  is  co-chairman  of  Las  Noches 
de  las  Luminarias  with  Susan  Ahearn. 


FALL  PLANT  SALE 
FESTIVAL 

Members  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  may  attend  a  preview  sale  of 
plants  on  Friday,  Oct.  20,  from  9  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  and  again  on  Saturday, 

Oct.  21,  from  8  to  9  a.m. 

The  sale  for  Garden  members  precedes 
the  Fall  Plant  Sale  Festival  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  Oct.  21  and  22,  from  9  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  which  is  open  to  the  public. 
The  sale  features  more  than  25,000 
desert-adapted  plants  including  trees, 
shrubs,  large  and  small  cacti,  succulents, 
agaves,  yuccas,  hesperaloes  and  nolinas, 
herbaceous  perennials,  ground  covers, 
wildflowers,  herbs,  and  other  plants. 

Horticulturists  and  landscape  designers 
will  be  on  hand  to  answer  gardening 
questions  and  offer  advice.  There  will 
be  free  clinics  on  pruning,  cactus  care 
and  other  horticultural  topics.  Garden 
art  will  also  be  available. 

The  Festival  features  a  sale  of  used  books 
benefiting  Richter  Library.  (Donations 
of  books  for  the  sale  are  accepted  at 
Garden  Admissions.  Please,  no  magazines 
except  Arizona  Highways'.) 


For  more  information  check  out  the 
Garden's  website  at  www.dbg.org,  or 
caH  480/941-1225. 


Photo  by  Cesar  Mazier 


RDEN  NEWS 


Fifth  Annual  Art  in  Bl@@m 


Art  in  Bloom,  the  most  extraordinary 
garden  party  in  the  valley,  will  be 
held  Saturday,  Oct.  7,  from  4  to  8  p.m. 


The  spectacular  event  presents  a 
potpourri  of  experiences  guaranteed 
to  delight  all  senses.  Party-goers  will 


find  an  array  of  artists  and  entertainers 
nestled  among  the  cacti,  ocotillos  and 
agaves  along  the  Garden's  trails.  They 
will  also  sample  delicious  creations  by 
Phoenix's  leading  restaurants  and 
caterers  as  well  as  sip  margaritas,  wine, 
and  beer.  Inspired  by  the  art  or  the 
ambiance,  attendees  can  try  their  own 
artistic  talent  at  a  play  station  just  for 
the  artist  (or  child)  in  all  of  us.  A  fabulous 
silent  auction  will  top  off  the  evening's 
experiences. 

All  funds  raised  from  this  event,  the 
fifth  annual,  will  benefit  the  Garden's 
education,  research,  conservation,  and 
horticulture  programs. 

Tickets  are  $40  a  person  and  are  limited, 
so  call  early  for  information  and  reser¬ 
vations:  480/941-1225.  The  event  is 
sponsored  by  APS,  The  Tribune,  and 
Robb  &  Stucky.  Music  is  sponsored  by 
American  Express. 
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Author!  Author! 

Book  Signings  Set 

1 

•Mary  &  Gary  Irish  will  sign  copies 
of  Agaves,  Yuccas  and  Related  Plants, 
a  Gardener's  Guide  on  Monday, 
September  25,  5  to  7  p.m.,  Webster 
Auditorium. 

•Native  American  illustrator  Michael 
Chiago  will  sign  books  on  Sunday, 
October  15, 1  to  3  p.m.,  at  the  Garden 
Gift  Shop. 

•Jean  Ekman  Adams  will  sign  copies 
of  Clarence  Goes  Out  West  and  Meets  a 
Purple  Horse  on  Sunday,  October  29, 

1  to  3  p.m.,  at  the  Garden  Gift  Shop. 

•ASU  Hayden's  Perry  Review  pre¬ 
sents  "Words,  Images,  and  Life,"  a 
performance/ reading/booksigning, 
Monday,  November  6,  from  5  to  7 
p.m.,  on  Ullman  Terrace. 

•Mad  Coyote  Joe  will  sign  copies 
of  The  Sonoran  Grill  on  Sunday, 
November  19, 1  to  3  p.m.,  at  the 
Garden  Gift  Shop. 


NATIVE  AMERICAN  RECOGNITION  DAYS: 
A  MINI-FESTIVAL! 


Join  us  for  this  year's  18th  Annual  Native 
American  Recognition  Days  celebration 
during  the  month  of  October.  This  event 
continues  its  tradition  of  promoting  Native 
American  cultures  through  a  celebration  of 
traditional  and  contemporary  events.  On 
Sunday,  October  15,  the  Garden  will  celebrate 
with  music,  a  special  book  signing,  and 
hands-on  activities  on  the  Plants  &  People  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail. 

All  events  are  included  with  admission, 
except  where  noted. 

11:30  a.m.  - 1  p.m.:  Experience  the  sounds  of 
the  popular  Native  American  Band  and 
world-known  artists,  Clan /destine,  as  they 
perform  during  the  American  Express  Music 
in  the  Garden  concert  series  on  Ullman 


Terrace.  (Concert  tickets  are  $6.) 

1-3  p.m.:  Meet  Native  American  illustra¬ 
tor  Michael  Chiago,  as  he  signs  his  latest 
book  on  the  Gift  Shop  Patio. 

1  -  3  p.m.:  Discover  many  of  the  plant 
uses  and  traditions  of  Native  Americans 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert  at  a  special  mini¬ 
festival  along  the  Plants  &  People  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Trail.  The  Native  Crop 
Garden  features  Barbara  Gronemann  from 
Southwest  Learning  Sources,  who  will 
explain  how  Indian  flutes  are  made  from 
reed.  Alice  Manual,  Pima  basket  maker, 
demonstrates  the  art  of  Pima  basketry  at 
the  Pima  Household  Ramada.  Discover  how 
toys  are  made  from  native  and  garden 
plants  from  Albert  Abril,  specialist  in 


Clan/destine 
hoop  dancer 
Derrick  Davis 


ancient  technologies,  at  the  Semi-Desert 
Grassland  area.  Learn  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  native  plants  to  the  Apache 
people  from  Herb  Stevens,  director  of 
the  San  Carlos  Apache  Cultural  Center, 
at  the  Apache  Wickiup. 


Were 

Honored! 

The  Garden  was  honored  this  year  by 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architecture — Arizona  Chapter  (ASLA) 
as  a  national  landmark  for  outstanding 
landscape  architecture.  At  a  reception 
held  at  the  Garden,  Carolyn  Poison 
O'Malley,  executive  director,  accepted 
the  distinguished  ASLA  Centennial 
Medallion  award. 


Sherry  is  Honored! 

Sherry  New,  former  director  of  devel¬ 
opment  for  the  Garden  since  1989,  will 
receive  the  prestigious  Outstanding 
Fund  Raising  Executive  Award  from 
the  Greater  Arizona  Chapter  of 
the  National  Society  of  Fund  Raising 
Executives  (NSFRE)  on  November  15. 
The  ceremony  will  take  place  at  the 
2000  Philanthropy  Leadership  Awards 
Dinner  at  the  Camelback  Inn. 

Sherry  is  being  recognized  for  her  out¬ 
standing  commitment  and  professional 
leadership  to  the  financial  development 
of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  She 
served  as  the  campaign  director  for  the 
Growing  a  Legacy  for  Generations  capital 
development  program,  a  campaign 
that  will  enable  the  Garden  to  create 
wonderful  permanent  places  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all  visitors  and  will 
enhance  the  Garden's  ability  to  exhibit, 
conserve,  study,  and  disseminate 
knowledge  of  the  arid-land  plants  of 
the  world. 

Sherry  left  the  Garden  in  July  to  accept 
a  position  as  executive  director  for 
Ballet  Arizona. 

For  information  on  the  2000 
Philanthropy  Leadership  Awards 
Dinner,  please  call  480/941-1225. 
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Saguaro 
Society  Event 


Hosts  Nancy  (right)  and  Dan  MacBeth  (in  kilt)  give 
Salley  Anderson  and  Elsa  Byrn  a  tour  of  Four  Peaks 
Brewery  at  the  June  event  attended  by  Saguaro 
Society  members.  Photo  by  Michael  Gardner 


Qwest  (formerly  US  West)  will  sponsor 
a  Free  Weekend  of  Fun  on  September 
30  and  October  1  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  three  other  valley 
locations:  the  Phoenix  Zoo,  the  Heard 
Museum,  and  the  Arizona  Science 
Center.  Admission  to  all  four  venues 
will  be  free  on  both  days.  Join  us  at 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  for  special 
activities  on  the  Garden  trails,  and  be 
sure  to  check  out  the  WOW  (Widening 
Our  World)  technology  van  from  Qwest. 


American  Express  Music  in 
the  Garden  Concert  Series 


The  Garden's  popular  fall  concert 
series,  "American  Express  Music  In  the 
Garden,"  will  present  a  spectacular 
line-up  of  multi-cultural  concerts  featur¬ 
ing  sounds  from  around  the  globe. 

This  eclectic  celebration  of  jazz  blends 
ethnic  styles  ranging  from  Native 
American  and  African  to  South  American 
and  Caribbean.  Each  concert,  performed 
on  the  beautiful  setting  of  the  Garden's 
Ullman  Terrace,  is  specifically  themed 
with  a  world  sound  and  purpose.  The 
concerts  are  held  Sundays,  September 
24  through  November  19  from  11:30 
a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

September  24:  Novo  Mundo  (Latin 
jazz,  salsa,  and  African  percussion) 

October  1:  Trinidad  Calypso  (Soulful 
Caribbean) 

October  8:  No  concert  will  be  held. 
Musical  groups  will  perform  at  Art 
in  Bloom  on  Saturday,  October  7, 
from  4  to  8  p.m. 


October  15:  Clan/destine  (Native 
American  band  to  celebrate  Native 
American  Recognition  Days) 

October  22:  The  Azz  Izz  Band 
(Contemporary  reggae) 

October  29:  MAS!  (Latin  Jazz,  Salsa) 

November  5:  Khani  Cole  (Jazz  Vocals) 

November  12:  Cesar  Mazier  and 
Ruth  Lara  Vichules  (music  and  oral 
traditions  of  Mexico  and  Latin  America) 
Cesar  Mazier  is  the  Garden's  director 
of  horticulture  and  a  popular  and 
frequent  performer  at  Garden  events. 

November  19:  Turning  Point 
(Contemporary  Jazz) 

Tickets  are  $6  for  Garden  members; 
$13.50  for  non-members,  and  $10  for 
students  ages  13  to  18  and  college 
with  I.D.  (includes  Garden  admis¬ 
sion).  Food  and  beverages  may  be 
purchased  for  an  additional  charge. 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  support  of  all  its  9,223  members. 
Recognized  here  are  members  of  the 
President's  Club,  Director’s  Circle, 
Curator's  Circle,  Saguaro  Society,  and 
The  Sonoran  Circle.  Listed  are  mem¬ 
berships  received  from  April  1  to  June 
30,  2000,  for  Ocotillo  Club,  Boojum 
Club,  Agave  Century  Club,  Desert 
Council,  and  other  donations. 


PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  Ik  William  Huizingh 
Barbara  &  Donald  Ottosen 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Marie  Doepper 
Leigh  &  David  Hann 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Carol  Schatt 
Louise  Solheim 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
David  Dodge 
Leo  Martin 

Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Becky  &  Ken  Allison 

Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  Anderson 

Sally  Anderson 

Jeanne  &  Shreve  Archer 

Sylvia  &  Tom  Avery 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 

David  Barnett 

Angie  &  Mike  Berglund 

Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 

Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 

Marilyn  &  J.  William  Boyce 

Carol  &  Robert  Bulla 

Robert  Breunig  &  Karen  Enyedy 

Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 

Jeanne  Cameron 

Susan  &  Jon  Campbell 

Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 

Amy  S.  Clague 

Karen  &  William  Clements 

Patricia  F.  Cocking 

Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 

Pat  &  Lou  Comus 

Janet  &  John  Cotton 

John  Couleur 

Geri  &  Michael  DeMuro 

Patty  &  Phil  Dion 

Julie  &  John  Douglas 

Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 

Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 

Constance  Estes 

Ardie  &  Steve  Evans 

Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 

Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 

Jo  Anne  &  Harold  Frede 

BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 

Martha  Gilbert 

Becky  &  Bob  Gisburne 

Pamela  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 

Robin  &  David  Hanna 

Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 

Frank  R.  Hennessey 

Leandra  &  Charles  Holland 

Vera  Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 

Ruth  Ann  &  Thomas  R.  Hornaday 

Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 

Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 

Amy  Jancaitis  &  Jack  Irving 

Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 

Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 

Carol  &  Michael  Jorgenson 

Maurine  &  Jeffrey  Kahn 

Faye  &  Jim  Kitchel 

Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 

Leatrice  &  Jon  Kitchell 

Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 

Virginia  Korte 

Lyn  Laflin 

Molly  &  James  Larkin 
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Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Andrea  &  Jerry  Lewkowitz 
Toni  &  Don  Loback 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Sandra  &  A.  Daniel  Luechtefeld 
Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Lori  Mating 

Martha  &  Austin  Marquis 
Christine  S.  Martin 
Ruth  Mathews-Getz 
Carol  &  Howard  McCrady 
Tahnia  &  Jeff  McKeever 
Lois  &  Steve  Mihaylo 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Dorothy  Donnelley  Moller 
Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 
Ann  &  Tom  Morrow 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 
Sarah  &  Peter  Novak 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Jean  &  David  Pettitt 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Mary  Dell  &  John  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 

Lynn  Regnery  &  Eddie  Keith 
Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Nancy  &  Frank  Russell 
Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 
Sallye  Schumacher 
Ellie  &  Don  Shapiro 
Mary  Ann  &  Bill  Sheely 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Shirley  E.  &  Barbara  Singer 
Loretta  &  Gordon  Smith 
Maria  &  Bill  Smith 
Susan  &  Paul  Smith 
Marty  &  Don  Squire 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Jeff  Stinebiser  &  Robert  Bailey 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Betty  Lou  Summers 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Claudia  &  Mark  Swartz 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Virginia  Ullman 
Betty  Van  Denburgh 
Esther  Voorsanger 
Jocelyn  &  H.  B.  Wallace 
Connie  Weatherup 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welborn 
Carol  Whiteman 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Stephania  &  Bruce  Williams 
Suzanne  T.  Williams 
Gai  &  Wilson  Williams 
Stacey  &  Gary  Willman 
Bettye  &  Ted  Wilson 
Kathy  &  Bob  Winder 
Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 
Anne  &  Douglas  Yearley 
Barbara  &  W.  Charles  Young 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Gloria  R.  Anderson 

Mrs.  Dewitt  John 

Linda  Knoblock 

Maxine  &  Michael  Radtke 

Nancy  Sales 

Judy  &  Robert  Walker 

Mrs.  Robert  Zicarelli 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Jean  D.  Binford 
Carrie  Mendes  DaCosta 
Mary  &  Edwin  P.  Grobe 
Susan  Havranek  &  Robert  Potter 
Susan  &  Frederick  C.  Klein 
Daryl  &  Louis  A.  Weil  III 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Susan  &  William  C.  Ahearn 
Amy  Alexander  &  Karen  Kwong 
Stacey  Bonn  &  Robert  Williford 
Lee  &  F.  A.  Bowman 
Bettie  &  Charles  L.  Brenner 
Melinda  &  Charles  Brown 
David  Burmeister  &  Alice  Draisin- 
Burmeister 
Steve  Copple 
Bonnie  &  Vaemond  Crane 
Jane  and  Alfred  Crane 


Halina  Czemiejewski  &  Gary  M.  Sollars 

Barbara  &  Merrill  Davison 

Maureen  &  Scott  Delaney 

Gail  and  Michael  A.  Dickson 

Karen  &  James  Douglass 

A1  Dunstan 

Kathryn  Edwards 

Judy  &  Dave  Emme 

Mary  E.  Ervin 

Kathryn  &  Lindsley  Evans 

Genevieve  &  Harve  Ferrill 

Cheryl  &  Jeffrey  N.  Fine 

Susan  &  Thomas  Gardner 

Helen  G.  Gerdes 

Bruce  Gilleland 

Josephine  &  William  S.  Griswold 
Jean  &  Harold  Grossman 
Elin  &  Douglas  Guenther 
Patsy  Hansel  &  Jim  Govern 
Christine  A.  Hardy  &  William  P. 

Howe 

Barbara  &  DeBanks  Henward 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 

Elizabeth  &  Hart  Kannegiesser 

Carolyn  &  Douglas  Keats 

Mary  &  Peter  Killeen 

Steven  Kucharski 

Janet  &  Patrick  Kuefler 

Ruth  &  Joe  LaBonty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Langmade 

Sharon  &  Larry  Levinson 

Barbara  &  Ron  Lieberson 

Elizabeth  Lunseth 

Kathryn  B.  Martino 

Wendy  McRoy  &  Gary  Binger 

Susanne  M.  Mercier  &  Peter  Baird 

Philip  J.  Mihok 

Fran  &  Wayne  Mitten 

Monty  Montee  &  Louis  Silverstein 

Susan  Noack 

Tracy  &  Sean  O'Brien 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Palamara 

Alice  &  Charles  Palmer 

Vickie  &  Fil  Peach 

Miriam  Planas  &  Kevin  Collins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tom  Purcell 

Jean  &  Ralph  Quinsey 

Barbara  G.  Rankin 

L.  J.  Read  &  J.  D.  Guthier 

Ellen  Reilly  &  Ernest  Laning 

Phyllis  Ann  Revello 

Nancy  &  Gilbert  Richter 

Lee  &  Lester  Rossin 

Laura  Rouyer 

Star  &  Seymour  Sacks 

Lurinda  &  Clayton  Schad 

Johanna  &  Robert  Schofield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Schultz 

Stacie  &  Peter  C.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Smith 

Sharon  &  Dennis  R.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  St.  Bernard 

Elizabeth  &  Jeffrey  Steier 

Charmian  &  James  Tipton 

Bari  &  Harvey  Turner 

Phyllis  &  Haydn  O.  White 

Margaret  &  Robert  Wilson 

Annie  &  Michael  Woods 

Mary  &  Harry  J.  Young 

Beth  &  David  Zeibig 

THE  SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  honored  to 
acknoivledge  the  following  individuals  who 
have  included  the  Garderi  in  their  estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (16) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Gail  &  John  Allan 
Sidney  Allen 
Lou  Ella  Archer  * 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Kate  &  Greg  Bakkum 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.  * 

Marilyn  &  J.  William  Boyce 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Bob  Dowle 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle  * 

Alice  Feffer  * 

Donna  &  Mark  D.  Feldman 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw 


DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Debra  Korobkin 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein  * 

Have  you  provided  for  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  in 
your  will  or  estate  plans? 

If  so,  you  may  qualify  for 
membership  in  The  Sonoran 
Circle.  For  more  information 
call  the  Development 
Department  at  480/481-8111. 


Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 
Patricia  &  John  K.  Meinert 
Beth  Meyer-Lohse  &  Rolf  Lohse 
Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux  * 

Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Kathleen  Passey  * 

Craig  Pearson 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  &  Robert  H.  Rheinlander 
Leontine  Sassell  * 

Carol  Schatt 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal  * 

Don  Shaw 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Ethel  Twitchell  * 

Evelyn  &  H.W.  VanLoo 
Nancy  Wagner 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  * 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
Eugenia  I.  Wright  * 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

*Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category,  Desert 
Council  represents  an  alliance  between  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  &  the  business 
community  for  donors  of  $250  or  more. 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  +) 

American  Express 
Bank  of  America 

Mesquite  ($5,000  +) 

DMB  Associates,  Inc. 

Intel  Corporation 

Ironwood  ($2,500  +) 

Cohn  Family  Business  Group,  Inc. 
Ernst  and  Young  LLP 
Fennemore  Craig 

Franchise  Finance  Corporation  of  America 
Greenberg  Traurig,  P.S. 

Miller  Wagner  and  Company,  Ltd. 
Motorola,  Inc. 

Paul  Koehler  Engineers,  Inc. 

Pearson  &  Company 

Ten  Eyck  Landscape  Architects,  Inc. 

Acacia  ($1,000  +) 

American  Graduate  School  of 
International  Management 
The  Arizona  Republic 
Davison  Benefits  Group 
L  &  B  Fiesta  Mall 
Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 
The  Orcutt  Winslow  Partnership 
Osborn  Maledon 

Phoenix  Greyhound  Racing  Foundation 
Sunbelt  Holdings,  Inc. 

Desert  Willow  ($500  +) 

Baisch  &  Skinner  Phoenix,  Inc. 
Bowden  Design  Group,  Inc. 

Johnson  Bank 


Cascalote  ($250  +) 

Air  Comm  Corporation 

cactusgarden.com 

Kaizen  Institute  of  America 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

American  Express  Foundation 
APS 

Arch  Chemicals,  Inc. 

Bank  One  Corporation 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Honeywell 

The  May  Department  Stores  Company 
Foundation 
Polaroid  Fund 
The  Prudential  Foundation 
The  Charles  Schwab  Corporation 
Foundation 
U  S  WEST  Foundation 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Gardeners  ($100+) 

Wilma  Auer 
Friends  at  Motorola 
In  honor  of  Gene  Almendinger 
Barbara  H.  Miller 
Cecily  &  Donald  A.  Poison 
Joyce  C.  Thaw 

Plant  Parents  ($25+) 

Kate  &  Greg  Bakkum 
In  honor  of  Mack  Gilstrap 
Copper  Canyon  Elementary 
In  memory  of  Vic  Hooper 
Carol  &  Edward  Hall 
In  honor  of  Clark  B.  Rose 
Keri  &  Tim  S.  Hatlestad 
Marcia  &  Jack  Nickels 
In  honor  of  Cathy  Annunziato 
Use  &  Gerald  E.  Pokorny 
Shi  Sommers 
Deborah  Stopsky 

Classroom  Caretakers  ($25+) 
MacArthur  Elementary  School 
Mrs.  Smith's  Second  Grade  Class 
Solano  Elementary 
Mrs.  Rufener's  First  Grade  Class 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friends  ($2.50) 
Franque  Don 
Morgan  Hatlestad 

DONATIONS 

Margaret  &  Quentin  Achuff 
Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  P.  Anderson 
Karen  &  S.P.  Applewhite 
Phyllis  Ayer 

Peter  Baird  &  Susanne  Mercier 

Jean  &  Harold  C.  Boehme 

Marilyn  &  J.  William  Boyce 

Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 

Vivian  &  Marlon  Buchholtz 

Colette  &  Zach  Bunch 

Mike  Campbell  &  Lorene  Hernandez 

Checkmate 

Amy  S.  Clague 

Catherine  Clauer 

Risa  &  Bud  Cox 

Maureen  &  Arthur  F.  Cunningham 

Niel  Dobin 

Justine  Doyle 

Dennis  Emond 

Tamzon  &  Edward  Fagan 

Carol  &  Joel  C.  Fink 

William  Gibney  &  Cheryl  Parker 

Leigh  &  David  Hann 

Pamela  &  Roy  A.  Herberger 

Elizabeth  J.  Higgins 

Carole  &  Richard  Holmes 

Honeywell  GO  Club 

Martha  &  Ray  Hunter 

Jaburg  &  Wilk,  P.C. 

E.  Myri  &  Eugene  T.  Jensen 
Pamela  A.  Johnson  &  Robert  Fisher 
Sandra  &  William  Kaszeta 
Jeri  Kelley 

Carole  &  Richard  Kelso 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Pam  Kransdorf 
Lois  &  Robert  LeMarr 
Melodie  &  John  Lewis 
Toni  &  Donald  R.  Loback 
Nancy  &  Daniel  D.  MacBeth 


Audrey  &  Clint  Magnussen 

Mary  &  William  J.  Maloney 

Kathryn  Martens 

Madlyn  Martino 

Tahnia  &  Jeffrey  McKeever 

Jean  S.  Miyake 

Marion  &  William  Nenstiel 

Helen  &  Phil  Noplos 

Margaret  &  George  S.  Odiorne 

Katie  &  Herman  Orcutt 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 

Myra  Ann  Pearson 

Katherine  &  Paul  Porisch 

Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 

Diane  Ritter 

John  Rodman 

Diane  &  David  Roush 

David  Ryder 

Julie  &  Nicholas  J.  Sakellariadis 
Carol  Schatt 
Margie  Schiller 
Pamela  &  Steve  Seiler 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Joseph  Sicari 

James  Small  &  Wanda  Easley-Small 
Elinor  &  Stanley  L.  Smith 
Jeff  Stinebiser  &  Robert  Baily 
Mary  Jean  &  Donald  J.  Tate 
Bruce  Thoeny 

Unity  Church  of  Practical  Christianity 

Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 

Mary  &  Robert  Westoby 

Nancy  &  Edward  White 

Chris  Winters  &  Yasmin  Almutawa 

Karen  &  Robert  Wyndelts 

FOUNDATION  GIFTS 

Cosanti  Foundation 

IBM  International  Foundation 

GROWING  A  LEGACY 
FOR  GENERATIONS 
CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  GIFTS 

America  West  Airlines 
American  Express  Foundation 
Bank  One  Corporation 
Bashas'  Charitable  Fund 
Shirley  &  Tom  Bekey 
Sandra  &  Ralph  Benell 
Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 
Genevieve  Buckles 
Sandy  &  Dennis  Cielaszyk 
Vivyan  Connolly 
In  memory  of  Douglas  Block 
Allerton  Cushman 
Carrie  M.  DaCosta 
Del  Webb  Corporation 
:  Marilyn  &  H.  C.  Douglas 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Eli  Lilly  and  Company  Foundation 
Lynne  &  Albion  Fenderson 
First  American  Title  Insurance  Company 
Lucile  Gaetje 
Susan  &Thomas  Gardner 
Pamela  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 
Cynthia  Hazeltine 
Honeywell  Inc. 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Kitchell  Corporation 
Samuel  and  Judy  Linhart  Foundation 
Sally  &  Norman  McMullin 
Patricia  &  John  K.  Meinert 
Pam  &  Bill  Newton 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Pivotal  Group 
Emily  &  Charles  V.  Pollack 
Rodel  Foundation 
Susan  Sander 
In  memory  of  James  McLeod 
Jane  Schlosberg 
Rosann  F.  Schott 
Frederick  R.  Steiner  &  Anna 
Ostrowska-Steiner 
Sunbelt  Holdings,  Inc. 

Joyce  C.  Thaw 
Volunteers  in  the  Garden 
Karen  &  Howard  Weiner 
Willis  Corroon  Corporation  of 
Arizona 

Karen  &  Robert  Wyndelts 

HUIZINGH  OPERATING 
RESERVE 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 


HONORARY  &  MEMORIAL 
DONATIONS 

Honorary  &  memorial  contributions  are 
used  to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horticul¬ 
tural,  education  &  research  programs  of 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Contributions  have  been  received  in 
honor  of: 

Edward  F.  Anderson 

Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  of  America 

Kadion  &  Duff  Arnold 

Jill  Kipnes 

Major  General  &  Mrs.  Richard  Curtin 

Saramae  Teich 

Ruthe  Grossman 

Saramae  Teich 

Donna  Johnson 

Maureen  &  Arthur  F.  Cunningham 

Linda  Raish 

Jon  Citron  Sound  Services 

Contributions  have  been  received  in 
memory  of: 

Isabella  Mary  Brennan 

Celia  Whitehead 

Michael  Corrington 

Barbara  &  Charles  Prentiss 

Lillian  Lenihan 

William  Lenihan 
Mary  &  Larry  C.  Melcher 
Mary  &  Ken  Perkins 

Cecile  C.  Lowes 
Anne  &  Noel  A.  Fidel 
Paul  Lowes 
Ramsey  H.  Madany 
Julie  &  Bernard  Pallissard 

James  McLeod 

Margaret  &  Stephen  Greivel 
Martha  Lynch 
Nancy  &  Rick  Widden 

Marcy  Melson 

EMS  Data  Systems,  Inc. 

Ann  Nygren 

Betsy  &  Ken  Gometz 

Howard  Pile 

Martha  Vizcaya 

Claudia  Sizemore 

Martha  Vizcaya 

Lynn  Trainum 

Elaine  &  Daniel  Gruber 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 

Mario  V.  Urquieta 

Manuel  Urquieta 

MEMORIAL  BENCH 

A  bench  where  visitors  may  rest  has  been 
dedicated  in  loving  memory  of: 

James  McLeod 

Priscilla  McLeod 

Cynthia  S.  Salisbury 

Terri  Alton 
Melissa  Greico 


MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree  program 
provide  for  horticultural  maintenance  of  the 
trees  on  the  Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail. 
Cmtributions  have  beer /  received  in  memory  of: 

James  P.  Jenkinson 

Patricia  &  Robert  Jenkinson 

Hessel  Leer 

Sherri  Pantano 


Halvar  G.  Starck 
Dorothy  Arquette 
Katherine  &  J.M.  Conner 
Elsa  Hedgecock 
Linda  &  Paul  Minor 

James  Vizcaya 
Dorothy  Brock 
Elsie  Rhodes 

SHADE  ISLANDS 

A  shaded  area  along  a  Garden  path  will  be 
dedicated  in  loving  memory  of: 

Cal  Straub 

Ruth  Mathews-Getz 

SPECIAL  EVENT  GIFTS 

Tire  following  organizations  nrade  contributions 
through  their  special  event  proceeds: 

Celebration  Arts  Funds  Inc. 

Phoenix  Home  &  Garden 

IN-KIND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Air  Comm  Corporation 
America  West  Airlines 
Arizona  Institute  of  Footcare  Physicians 
Arizona  Soaring,  Inc. 

Susan  &  Michael  D.  Austin 

Darcy  Badiali 

Ballet  Arizona 

Berghoff  Design  Group 

Berridge  Nursery 

Best  LiT  Frame  Shop 

Jeremy  Briddell 

Jan  Bruggerman 

Louise  &  Craig  Bunker 

Buster's  Restaurant,  Bar  and  Grill 

Celebration  Arts  Funds  Inc. 

Chandler  Center  for  the  Arts 

Elizabeth  Chapman 

Cosanti  Foundation 

De  Santana  Handcarved  Stone 

Nancy  Disbrow 

Don  and  Charlie's 

Doubletree  La  Posada  Resort 

Downs  Wholesale  Nursery 

Elgin  Nursery  Tree  Farm 

Fairytale  Brownies 

Pat  Gilbaugh 

Gold  Canyon  Golf  Resort 

C.  Douglas  Green 

Debora  Villa  &  Ralph  Gualtieri 

Sundee  Helm  &  Dennis  Paternoster 

Halldor  Hjalmarson 

Hogue  Cellars 

Holiday  Inn  SunSpree  Resort 
Scottsdale 

Holler  and  Saunders,  Ltd. 

Richard  A.  Howard 
Hyatt  Regency  Phoenix 
Hyatt  Regency  Scottsdale  at  Gainey 
Ranch 
Scott  Jarson 
Jim  Sudal  Pottery 
Marcia  Kuhn  &  Elvina  Tong 
Penny  &  Walter  H.  Leveen 
Lisa  Howe  Stoneware,  Ltd. 

Mazatzal  Tree  Farm 
Ed  Mell 

Mesa  Symphony  Orchestra 
Shirley  Passell 
Craig  Pearson 
Pearson  &  Company 
Phoenix  International  Raceway 
Pioneer  Sand  Company 
Plants  for  the  Southwest 
Jody  &  Kerry  Pokorski 
Pottery  Paradise 
Q.V.  Distributors,  Inc. 

Royal  Palms  Hotel  and  Casitas 
Sheraton  San  Marcos 
Silhouettes  of  the  Desert 
Southwest  Custom  Tours 
Maree  Stone 
Marsha  &  A1  Sue 

The  Dolly  Steamboat  at  Canyon  Lake 

Nancy  E.  Wagner 

WB61 

Anne  Zaccardo 

We  attempt  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  our 
donors'  names.  If  you  note  an  error  or 
omission ,  please  contact  Kate  Bakkum 
at  480/481-8115. 


ALENDAR  OF 
SPECIAL  EVENTS 


American  Express  Music  in  the 
Garden  Concert  Series 

Sundays,  Sept.  24  -  Nov.  19, 11:30  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

(No  concert  on  October  8) 

Food  available  from  Arcadia  Farms  Patio  Cafe 

Qwest  Free  Weekend  of  Fun 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1, 

7  a.m.  -  8  p.m. 

Art  in  Bloom 

Saturday,  Oct.  7,  4  p.m.  -  8  p.m. 
Garden  closes  at  2  p.m.  for  this  event 

Native  American 

Recognition  Days 

Sunday,  Oct.  15,  11:30  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

Fall  Plant  Sale  Festival 

Members  only:  Friday,  Oct.  20, 

9  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  & 

Saturday,  Oct.  21;  8  -9  a.m. 

Open  to  the  public:  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
Oct.  21  &  22,  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Water  in  Arizona  Conference 

Saturday,  Nov.  4, 10  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 


WISH  LIST 

If  you  have  an  item  to  donate  on  the  Wish  List, 
please  call  the  Garden  at  480/481-8194. 
36-inch  water  wand 
50-  or  75-foot  garden  hose 
(brick  colored  if  possible) 
three-CD  stereo  player  boom  box 
Backhoe  4  580k 
Binoculars 

Color  printer  for  11  x  17  paper 
Desk-top  copier 
External  zip  drive  (two) 

Golf  pencils 

Fleavy-duty  two-hole  punch 
Mountain  bike 
Plain-paper  fax 
Power  point  projector  system 
Simple  point-and-shoot  camera 
Small  refrigerator 
Standing  wood  podium 
Tall  fan 
Toaster  oven 

VHS  cassette  recorder  with  tripod 


Take  a  wild  trek  Onto  the  Desert.  Play 
this  exciting  interactive  game  of  survival 
and  become  a  part  of  the  intricate  web 
of  desert  life.  Beautifully  illustrated 
cards  represent  plants  and  animals 
found  in  the  desert.  For  ages  8  to  adult, 
one  to  six  players. 

"Onto  the  Desert,  A  Game  of  Survival" 
$17.50 
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Desert  Cactus  Salsa,  12  oz.  $6.75 
Special  salsa  combining  prickly  pear 
fruit  and  other  fresh  vegetables. 
Wonderful  over  eggs  and  steak,  too. 
Mild  or  hot. 


Desert  Corn  Relish,  1 6  oz.  $1 1 .00 
A  rare  treat!  Scrumptious,  crunchy 
and  delicious.  A  great  accompani¬ 
ment  with  all  foods.  Mix  with  cottage 
cheese  for  a  low  fat  treat. 


Prickly  Pear  Cactus  Candy,  6oz.  $6.50 
True  prickly-pear  flavor  in  a  hard 
candy. 


Mama  Rose's 
Treats- 
Prickly  Pear 
Margarita  Mix, 
32  g  (946  liter) 
$10.50 


Just  mix  with 
tequila,  triple  sec, 
blend  with  ice  and 
pour  into  your 
favorite  margarita 
glass.  Ole!! 


Whether  you're  seeking  to  invite  yuccas  and  agaves  into  the  garden  or  merely 
visiting  them  in  the  wild,  you  will  be  inspired  by  the  possibilities  suggested 
in  this  concise  introduction  to  a  fascinating  group  of  plants.  Mary  &  Gary 
Irish  will  sign  books  at  Webster  Auditorium  on  Monday,  September  25th, 
from  5  to  7  p.m.,  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 


Agaves,  Yuccas  and  Related  Plants,  A  Gardener's  Guide 

by  Mary  &  Gary  Irish  312  pages,  hardcover  $34.95 


The  host  of  the  popular  Southwestern  TV  show,  "The  Sonoran  Grill,"  will  have  you  creating  meals  that  will 
dazzle  your  family  and  your  friends.  Mad  Coyote  Joe  will  sign  books  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Gift 
Shop  on  Sunday,  November  19th,  1  to  3  p.m. 


The  Sonoran  Grill,  by  Mad  Coyote  Joe  139  pages,  softcover  $16.95 


Eighteen  blank  note  cards 
with  envelopes,  three  each  of 
six  designs.  Tucson  artist 
Diana  Madaras  has  designed 
these  beautiful  note  cards  that 
transform  an  ordinary  scene 
into  something  magical.  Two 
sets  are  available,  Desert 
Scenes  and  Arizona  Scenes. 

Diana  Madaras  Note  Cards 
$18.95 


Order  by  fax  480/481-8157, 
by  phone  480/481-8113, 
by  e-mail: 

dbggiftshop@uswest.net 


or  by  mail: 

DBG  Gift  Shop, 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008. 


<* 


Shade-grown  coffee  saves 
habitats  for  migrating  song¬ 
birds.  Biologists  have  found 
that  shade  coffee  farms  can 
support  more  than  150  species 
of  birds.  Your  purchase  of 
Song  Bird  Coffee  helps  fund 
American  Birding  Association 
programs.  Flavors: 
Guatemalan,  Nicaraguan, 
Nutty  Hazelnut,  Costa  Rican  & 
decaf.  Whole  bean  or  ground. 

Song  Bird  Coffee,  12  oz.  $13.50 


Please  see  the  Garden  website  for  more  shopping  choices1 
at  http://www.dbg.org  or  http://www.dbgselect.org. 
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\kanking 
you ... 

l  have  spent  much  of  the  past  seven 
years  thanking  people  on  behalf  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  I  have  thanked 
them  for  volunteer  work,  for  professional 
work,  for  gifts  of  time  and  money,  indeed 
for  everything  ranging  from  picking  litter 
off  the  path  to  giving  us  a  million  dollars. 

And  now  I  am  once  again  thanking  the 
Garden -and  that  means  you  who  are 
members,  friends,  volunteers,  staff.  I  am 
thanking  you  for  these  past  seven  years 
that  I  have  served  the  Garden.  Working 
for  this  institution  has  been  a  splendid 
and  rewarding  experience. 

It  has  been  a  thrilling  epoch  in  my  life  to 
help  guide  the  Garden  through  this  time. 
One  of  the  peak  experiences  was  the 
Campaign  Breakfast  Rally  in  November 
1999,  which  capped  off  a  successful  capital 
campaign  that  raised  $16.7  million  for 
the  Garden.  Those  of  us  at  the  head  table 
looked  out  over  a  sea  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  Garden  supporters,  an  entire 
community  of  people  sitting  in  that 
ballroom,  all  believers  in  the  Garden,  all 
sincerely  interested  in  what  the  Garden 
is  doing.  I  felt  like  a  proud  and  grateful 
mother  watching  her  child  at  a  piano 
recital. 
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Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 


I  can't  begin  to  thank  by  name  each  person 
who  has  helped  me;  you  can  start  with 
those  listed  in  "In  Appreciation"  at  the 
back  of  this  Quarterly.  I  leave,  with  the 
Board's  blessing,  to  accept  a  position  as 
director  of  The  Dorrance  Family  Foundation, 
a  job  which  will  begin  in  early  February. 
It  is  hard -and  sad -to  leave,  but  it  is 
also  exciting.  I  look  forward  to  returning 
regularly  as  a  volunteer  at  the  Garden. 
My  commitment  to  the  Garden  will  not 
change;  only  my  job  description  will. 

And  I  say,  yet  again  and  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  thank  you.  # 

Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh  Executive 

Director 
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ON  OUR  COVER 

This  planting  of  beautiful  Aloe  striata  hybrid 
produces  spectacular  bursts  of  color  in  a 
winter  landscape. 

Photograph  by  Jennifer  Johnston 
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By  Ruth  Greenhouse 

R 

1  Jotanv  and  medicine  have  been  closely 
related  throughout  human  history. 

Even  in  the  early  1900s,  eighty  percent 
of  our  medicines  were  made  from 
plants.  Today  in  countries  with  access 
to  synthesized  drugs,  less  than  twenty- 
five  percent  of  medicines  are  directly 
from  plants. 

The  search  for  new  and  useful  medicinal 
plants,  however,  goes  on.  It  is  estimated 
that  we  know  the  chemical  composition 
of  only  one-tenth  of  the  five  hundred 
thousand  species  of  flowering  plants. 
Plants  contain  thousands  of  chemical 
compounds  which  have  not  been 
identified  and  which  may  have 
medicinal  applications. 

Researchers  often  identify  "new" 
medicinal  plants  by  studying  the  plants 
various  cultures  use  for  medicinal 
purposes.  In  the  Sonoran  Desert  we 
study  those  plants  used  by  native  peoples 
such  as  the  Pima,  Tohono  O'odham,  Seri 
Indians,  Western  Apaches,  and  others. 

In  early  times  Sonoran  Desert  families 
used  a  great  variety  of  desert  plants  to 
treat  ailments  such  as  colds,  digestive 
troubles,  wounds,  infections,  and  aches 
and  pains.  For  example,  Felger  and 
Moser  (1984)  documented  the  medicinal 
use  by  the  Seri  Indians  of  northwest 
Mexico  of  more  than  106  species  of  plants 
in  eighty-eight  genera;  and  of  the  seventy- 
five  plants  used  by  the  Salt  and  Gila 
River  Pima  described  by  Curtin  (1949), 
thirty-eight  were  used  medicinally. 
Some  of  these  plants  are  still  used.  Uses 
of  a  plant  may  overlap  or  vary,  depend¬ 
ing  on  personal  experiences,  cultural 
belief  systems,  and  traditions. 
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Selected  uses  of  traditional 
medicinal  plants  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert 

Information  about  the  following  plants 
is  from  ethnobotanical  sources  in  which 
researchers  interviewed  individuals 
about  the  uses  of  medicinal  plants. 
These  species  were  chosen  as  examples 
because  different  sources  report  similar 
uses  and  contain  interesting  supple¬ 
mental  information.  The  uses  described 
are  not  comprehensive  nor  intended  as 
recommendations. 


Anemopsis  calif ornica 
Yerba-mansa 


This  large-leaved,  aromatic  plant  is 
common  in  alkaline,  swampy  places 
throughout  most  of  the  Southwest.  Its 
thick,  creeping  rhizomes  (underground 
stems)  are  astringent  (probably  due  to 
tannins5*')  and  have  widespread  medicinal 
use.  A  Pima  informant  reported  that  the 
dried  roots  were  "one  of  the  few  medicines 
the  Pima  kept  on  hand  in  the  home  for 
year-round  use."  (Rea:  214) 

A  prescription  for  colds  is  a  brew  made  from  the 
fresh  or  dry  roots,  and  for  preventing  a  cough 
caused  by  an  itchy  throat,  also  for  sore  throat,  a 
dry  root  is  held  in  the  mouth. . .  (Curtin:  79) 


.  .  .(W)ounds  are  treated  by  washing  with  a 
decoction  of  the  plant,  then  a  sprinkling  of 
powdered  roots,  folloived  by  the  application  of 
green  leaves  and  a  bandage.  (Curtin:  79) 

*  Tannins  are  astringent  substances  of  plant 
origin  that  are  used  in  tanning  agents,  dyes, 
inks,  and  medicines.  In  medicine,  astringents 
are  used  to  contract  tissue  and  precipitate 
proteins,  forming  a  mechanical  barrier  to 
bacteria  and  irritants  and  preventing  fluid  loss. 


Ephedra  spp. 

Joint-fir,  Mormon-tea 


Joint-fir  is  a  common  woody  shrub  found  in 
arid  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
and  South  America.  The  alkaloid  ephedrine 
is  obtained  from  the  Asian  species,  Ephedra 
sinica.  Ephedrine  is  a  stimulant  sometimes 
administered  to  relieve  congestion  and 
treat  low  blood  pressure.  American  species 
of  Ephedra  contain  little  or  no  ephedrine 
although  they  do  contain  tannin  and 
pseudoephedrine.  Tea  made  from  joint- 
fir  stems  has  a  long  history  and  wide¬ 
spread  use  as  a  beverage  in  the  Southwest 
and  sometimes  has  been  used  for  medicinal 
purposes  as  have  the  roots. 

.  .  .( T)he  roots  are  dried  in  the  sun,  powdered  on 
aflat  stone,  and  sprinkled  on  all  kinds  of  sores, 
including  those  caused  by  bad  disease.  (Curtin:  76) 
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Krameria  grayi 
White  ratany 


These  gray,  low  shrubs  grow  on  dry 
plains  and  mesas  in  the  Southwest. 

Two  South  American  species  have 
powerfully  astringent  roots  which  have 
been  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  The 
woody,  reddish  roots  of  many  species 
yield  yellow  to  red  dyes.  The  roots  of 
white  ratany,  used  for  medicinal  purposes 
in  the  Sonoran  Desert,  were  described  as 
"the  most  important  medicinal  plant" 
by  one  informant.  (Curtin:  91) 

For  sore  throat  a  piece  of  the  root  is  chewed  all 
day;  for  fever,  half  a  cup  of  strong,  sour-tasting 
tea  made  of  the  root  is  prescribed.  (Curtin:  91) 

. .  ,(A)s  an  absolute  prevention  against  infection, 
the  powdered  root  of  ratany  is  packed  down  the 
navel  of  a  newborn  babe  after  the  cord  has  beefi  cut. 
(Curtin:  91-92) 

Larrea  tridentata 

Creosotebush,  Hediondilla, 
Gobernadora 

Creosotebush  is  one  of  the  most  common 
and  widespread  shrubs  of  the  warm 
American  deserts.  Its  leaves  contain 
resins,  volatile  oils  such  as  camphor, 
saponins,  and  many  other  biochemicals. 
The  resin  which  coats  the  leaf  contains  a 
powerful  antioxidant  which  also  has 
antibiotic  and  antiseptic  properties.  The 
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Creosotebush  is  one  of  the  most  common 
and  widespread  shrubs  of  the  warm 
American  deserts.  Its  leaves  contain 
resins,  volatile  oils  such  as  camphor, 
saponins,  and  many  other  biochemicals. 
The  resin  which  coats  the  leaf  contains  a 
powerful  antioxidant  which  also  has 
antibiotic  and  antiseptic  properties.  The 
leafy  branch  ends  of  creosotebush  have 
been  widely  used  as  an  herbal  remedy 
for  many  ailments  and  were  described 
as  the  Tohono  O'odham's  "most  universal 
remedy"  (Castetter  and  Underhill:  64). 


Creosotebush  has  been  studied  as  a 
source  of  bioactive  chemicals  which 
might  be  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV) 
as  well  as  cancer.  Creosotebush  leaves 
can  be  purchased  as  a  medicinal  herb 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "chaparral." 
Care,  however,  should  be  taken  because 
creosotebush  in  concentrated  form,  such 
as  tinctures  or  ground  leaves  in  capsules, 
may  cause  severe  liver  damage. 

.  .  .(A)s  a  gargle  and  a  hot  drink  for  colds,  the 
leaves  are  brewed  into  a  tea.  (Curtin:  62) 

Branches  with  green  leaves  are  heated  and  bound 
on  the  seat  of  pain.  (Curtin:  62) 

To  reduce  high  fever  an  emetic  is  prepared  by 
boiling  creosote  leaves  in  water,  half  a  cup  of  the 
decoction  being  drunk  warm.  (Curtin:  62) 

Creosote  leaves  are  used  as  a  remedy  for  tired  or 
sore,  cracked  feet.  The  leaves  are  boiled  and  the  feet 
are  soaked  in  the  warm  liquid.  (Gallagher:  90-91) 


Mammillaria  microcarpa 
Fishhook  pincushion 


These  small  cacti  are  common  in  the  arid 
regions  of  the  Southwest.  Two  remedies 
made  similar  uses  of  the  succulent  tissue 
of  this  plant  to  treat  earache: 

For  earache,  the  thorns  are  removed,  the  cactus 
is  sliced,  boiled,  and  placed  warm  in  the  ear. 

(Curtin:  57) 

As  a  remedy  for  earache,  the  spines  were  burned 
off,  the  plant  cooked  in  water,  peeled,  and  the 
fiber  (vascular  cylinder)  crushed  on  a  grinding 
stone.  The  resulting  liquid  was  used  as  ear  drops. 
(Felger  and  Moser:  266) 


Opuntia  phaeacantha 
Prickly-pear  cactus 


Prickly-pear  cacti  are  common  in  arid 
habitats  throughout  the  Southwest. 


Their  large,  flat,  succulent  stems  have 
been  used  variously  as  a  poultice.  The 
succulent  tissue  of  prickly-pear  consists 
of  mucopolysaccharides  which  are 
believed  to  absorb  oozings  from  injury, 
soften  the  skin,  and  lessen  pain. 

The  pad  of  the  prickly  pear  is  used  as  a  poultice. 
First  the  pad  is  detached  from  the  cactus  and  its 
spines  burned  off;  one  method  of  doing  this  is  to 
place  it  in  a  hot  oven  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
Once  the  spines  have  been  removed,  the  pad  is  cut 
in  half.  It  is  sliced  just  like  a  hamburger  bun  is 
sliced  so  that  as  much  interior  surface  as  possible 
is  exposed.  The  cut  surface  is  placed  against  a  boil 
or  infected  wound  and  it  works  to  draw  out  the 
pus.  The  poultice  is  changed  as  often  as  needed 
until  the  wound  is  judged  to  be  adequately 
drained.  (Gallagher:  92) 


Prosopis  velutina 
Mesquite  tree 


Mesquite  trees  are  found  in  washes 
and  bosques  throughout  the  American 
Southwest.  They  produce  a  sap  that 
has  been  a  widely-used  medicine.  Two 
forms  are  used:  globules  of  amber- 
colored  sap  collected  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees  during  warm  weather  when 
it  flows,  and  globules  of  shiny,  black 


sap  that  seep  through  the  shaggy  bark 
of  the  trunk  or  from  lower  limb  cuts. 
The  ethnobotanical  literature  is  not 
always  clear  about  which  form  is  used. 

Analysis  of  mesquite  sap  (or  gum)  has 
shown  that  it  is  similar  to  gum  Arabic 
(arabinose)  from  acacia  trees,  which  is 
used  as  a  food  thickener.  Dried  mesquite 
gum  is  half  arabinose.  The  constituents 
of  mesquite  sap  plus  water  form  large 
polysaccharide  molecules  resulting  in 
a  smooth,  syrupy  texture.  The  sap  that 
seeps  through  the  black,  shaggy  bark 
probably  leaches  out  tannins,  which 
have  astringent  properties.  Mesquite 
leaves,  roots,  and  inner  bark  have  all 
been  used  for  medicinal  purposes, 
but  the  sap  has  had  the  most  wide¬ 
spread  use. 

When  boiled  with  a  little  water,  the  black  gum 
of  the  mesquite  is  used  to  treat  sore  lips,  chapped, 
and  cracked  fingers,  as  a  lotion  for  bad  disease, 
and  is  taken  internally  to  cleanse  the  system. 
(Curtin:  94) 

To  prevent  infection  of  the  navel  of  a  newborn 
child,  mesquite  gum  is  pounded  into  powder 
and  mixed  with  very  fine  sand  strained  through 
a  cheesecloth.  The  compound  is  then  tasted,  and 
if  not  too  bitter,  it  is  sprinkled  on  the  navel  and 
pressed  down.  (Curtin:  94) 

The  black  gum  of  the  mesquite  is  boiled  and  the 
dilute  liquid  used  as  a  wash  for  sore  eyes  and 
open  wounds.  (Russell:  79) 

. .  .(A)  milky  sap  hardened  like  resin  was  dissolved 


'"Jhe  Desert  Botanical  Garden  received 
a  generous  contribution  from  the  late 
Alice  R.  Feffer  to  develop  exhibits  about 
medicinal  plants.  The  exhibits  will  focus 
on  traditional  medicinal  uses  of  desert 
plants,  the  importance  of  plants  as  medicine, 
and  current  research  on  desert  plants  as 
medicines. 
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in  water  and  used  as  eye  drops.  (Felger  arid  Moser:  341) 

Tea  made  from  mesquite  leaves.  .  .was  drunk  as 
an  emetic.  (Felger  and  Moser:  341) 


Rumex  hymenosepalus 
Canaigre,  Dock,  Wild  rhubarb 


Canaigre  grows  in  sandy  soils  along 
stream  beds,  roadsides,  and  fields. 
Canaigre  roots  are  very  astringent  due 
to  their  high  content  of  tannins. 

For  sore  throat,  the  root  of  canaigre  was 
pounded  and  swallowed  dry,  or  a  piece  of  the 
root  might  be  held  in  the  mouth.  The  effect  was 
to  coat  the  mucous  membrane  and  make  it  less 
sensitive.  (Castetter  and  Underhill:  64) 

The  tuber  is  boiled  in  a  little  water  and  when 
well  cooled  the  decoction  is  used  as  a  gargle  for 
sore  throat,  or  it  is  held  in  the  mouth  to  cure 
sore  gums.  (Curtin:  52) 

The  root  of  the  canaigre  is  dried,  ground  and 
the  powder  applied  to  sores.  (Russell:  80) 


Over  the  next  few  years  the  Garden 
will  finalize  the  goals,  messages,  and 
design  of  these  exhibits  and  their 
interpretive  support  materials.  We 
expect  these  exhibits  to  open  some 
time  after  the  new  trail  about  the 
Opuntioid  group  of  cacti. 


Sambucus  mexicana 
Mexican  elderberry 


The  various  species  of  elderberry  have 
been  used  for  food  and  medicine 
around  the  world,  although  some 
species  are  slightly  toxic.  Of  the  several 
species  of  elderberry  trees  found  in 
Arizona,  only  the  Mexican  elderberry  is 
found  in  the  desert  regions,  usually 
along  streams  or  ditches.  It  has  edible 
berries  and  its  flowers  have  been  used 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

To  reduce  fever,  one-half  cup  of  dried  flowers  are 
steeped  in  hot  water  which  is  then  drained  off 
and  the  liquid  drunk  lukewarm.  (Curtin:  75) 


Simmondsia  chinensis 

Jojoba 


Jojoba  is  commonly  found  on  well- 
drained  slopes  in  the  upper  deserts  of 
the  southwestern  United  States  and 
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northern  Mexico.  Half  of  the  composition 
of  the  seeds  is  liquid  wax,  along  with 
little  or  no  fat,  a  fair  amount  of  protein, 
and  tannins.  Jojoba  seeds  also  contain 
simmondsina,  a  monoglucoside  not 
found  in  any  other  plant  species,  which 
acts  as  an  appetite  depressant.  Jojoba 
oil,  which  is  actually  a  liquid  wax, 
provides  emollients  or  lubricity  without 
the  oily  feel  of  lanolin  or  mineral  oil  and 
is  very  good  at  retarding  water  evapo¬ 
ration  from  the  skin. 

The  seeds  were  placed  in  hot  ashes,  removed 
before  they  burned,  and  crushed  on  a  metate. 
The  oils  and  blackened  portions  were  applied  to 
sores  on  the  hand  ..  .To  relieve  eye  soreness  the 
seeds  were  ground,  put  into  a  cloth,  and  the 
liquid  squeezed  into  the  eyes.  Raw  green  seeds 
were  chewed  to  deaden  the  pain  of  a  sore  throat. 
(Felger  and  Moser:  365) 


Sphaeralcea  emoryi 

Globemallow 


Globemallows  are  common  herbaceous 
desert  plants  found  on  floodplains,  the 
edges  of  fields,  roadsides,  and  ditch- 
banks.  Their  roots  have  widespread  use 
in  the  southwest  as  a  treatment  for 
diarrhea. 


For  diarrhea,  dig  roots,  wash  a  good  little 
handful.  Boil  one  hour.  Throw  away  sticks  and 
drink  juice.  Tastes  good,  not  bitter.  It's  real 
sticky.  (Rea:  154) 

The  bark  ivas  removed  from  the  roots  by  pound¬ 
ing  them  on  a  metate.  The  resulting  somewhat 
frothy  and  slimy  pulp  was  made  into  a  tea 
taken  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhea  and  sore  throat, 
and  was  also  used  as  eye  drops.  (Felger  and 
Moser:  346) 

The  root  is  boiled  in  a  little  water  and  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  the  liquid  taken  in  the  morning. 
(Curtin:  81) 


To  read  more: 

At  the  Desert's  Green  Edge:  An  Ethnobotany  of 
the  Gila  River  Pima 

Amadeo  M.  Rea,  The  University  of  Arizona 
Press,  Tucson,  1997. 

People  of  the  Desert  and  Sea:  Ethnobotany  of 
the  Seri  Indians 

Richard  S.  Felger  and  Mary  B.  Moser,  The 
University  of  Arizona  Press,  Tucson,  1985. 

By  the  Prophet  of  the  Earth:  Ethnobotany  of 
the  Pima 

Leonora  S.M.  Curtin,  The  University  of 
Arizona  Press  reprint  of  1949  edition. 

Contemporary  Ethnobotany  among  the  Apache 
of  the  Clarkdale,  Arizona,  Area 
Marsha  V.  Gallagher,  Report  14,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Forest 
Service,  SW  Region,  1976. 

The  Ethnobiology  of  the  Papago  Indians 
Edward  F.  Castetter  and  Ruth  M.  Underhill, 
University  of  New  Mexico  Bulletin, 
Biological  Series  4(3),  1935. 

The  Pima  Indians 

Frank  Russell,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  Annual  Report  26, 1908. 


Medicinal  plants  and  science 

Scientific  research  can  help  clarify 
which  plants  have  effective  medicinal 
applications  without  reducing  their 
importance  in  cultural  traditions  as 
remedies.  It  can  also  establish  an 
inventory  of  effective  plant  medicines 
which  could  be  utilized  by  all  peoples. 
The  World  Health  Organization  hopes 
to  establish  a  scientific  base  for  the  use 
of  plant  medicines  in  areas  without 
access  to  "western"  medicine.  In  addition, 
people  interested  in  alternative  therapies 
may  benefit  from  a  greater  selection  of 
safe  and  reliable  remedies. 

In  the  past  one  hundred  years  science 
has  emphasized  identifying  and  isolating 
single  bioactive  compounds  in  plants 
rather  than  testing  whole  plant  remedies. 
These  compounds  are  either  extracted 
from  plants  (such  as  morphine  from 
poppies),  used  to  make  identical  synthetic 
versions  based  on  a  chemical  formula 
(such  as  synthesized  ephedrine,  a  copy 
of  the  natural  ephedrine  present  in 
Asian  species  of  Ephedra),  or  used  as 
starter  compounds  to  create  new  formulas 
(such  as  making  cortisone  from  yam 
steroids.)  Most  of  our  modem  medicines 
are  single  bioactive  compounds.  Only 
a  few  "whole  plant"  remedies  are  used, 
such  as  coffee  for  its  stimulating  effect 
or  prunes  as  a  laxative. 

Many  proponents  of  current  medicinal 
plant  research  emphasize  the  importance 
of  studying  the  effectiveness  and  safety 
of  whole  plant  or  multi-plant  remedies 
in  addition  to  single  medicinal  compounds. 
They  theorize  that  the  combinations  of 
compounds  in  plants  can  be  responsible 
for  their  medicinal  properties  or  may 
ameliorate  toxicity  of  the  plant.  It  is, 


however,  much  more  difficult  and  costly 
to  test  the  effects  of  whole  plants  or 
plant  parts  (which  contain  thousands 
of  potentially  bioactive  chemicals) 
compared  to  testing  single  bioactive 
chemicals  using  standard  scientific 
practices  of  biomedical  research. 

In  the  United  States,  many  herbal  remedies 
are  sold  as  food  supplements  and  are 
therefore  not  regulated  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  People  must  be 
cautious  about  potency,  contamination, 
side  effects,  long-term  toxicity,  interac¬ 
tions  with  other  medicines,  variability  in 
individual  tolerances,  and  proper  use. 

Establishing  a  scientific  base  for  the  use 
of  plant  medicines  along  with  protec¬ 
tive  regulatory  practices  would  provide 
people  with  the  information  they  need  to 
make  informed  choices  about  their 
health  care  choices. 

Ruth  Greenhouse  is  the  Garden's 
director  of  educational  services. 

Elaine  McGinn  is  exhibits  coordinator 
at  the  Garden. 


Rumex  hymenosepalus 
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Traditional  preparation 
of  plants  for  medicine 

In  most  Sonoran  Desert  cultures,  the 
women  of  the  family  were  in  charge  of 
maintaining  the  day-to-day  health  of 
family  members.  They  had  to  know  how 
to  diagnose  maladies;  how,  where,  and 
when  to  harvest  medicinal  plants;  how 
to  preserve  and  store  them,  and  how  to 
prepare  and  administer  remedies.  Their 
"pharmacy"  consisted  of  living  plants 
from  nearby  for  fresh  parts;  dried  plants 
(flowers,  leaves,  roots)  hung  in  a  safe 
place  or  stored  in  baskets  or  clay  jars; 
special  stone  mortars  and  pestles  for 
grinding  or  pulverizing,  and  clay  pots 
and  dishes  for  preparing  and  administer¬ 
ing  remedies. 

Traditional  preparations  included 
making  teas  and  lotions,  salves,  poultices, 
powders,  and  aromatic  remedies. 

•  To  make  medicinal  teas  or  lotions, 
flowers  and  leaves  are  soaked  in  water 
or  steeped,  while  thick  roots  or  bark  are 
usually  cut  up  and  simmered  in  water 
to  extract  volatile  components  and 
bioactive  chemicals. 

•  Salves  are  made  by  simmering  plant 
parts  in  beeswax,  petroleum  jelly,  or  fat 
after  which  they  are  removed.  The  fat- 
soluble  active  principles  of  the  plant 
dissolve  into  the  salve  which  can  then 
be  used  as  an  oily  medicinal  barrier  on 
the  surface  of  injuries. 

•  Poultices  of  moist,  sometimes  heated 
masses  of  plant  material  soothe  and 
protect  injured  or  painful  parts  of  the 
body. 

•  Medicinal  powders,  made  by  pulver¬ 
izing  dried  roots  or  other  plant  parts 
into  a  fine  powder,  are  dusted  on 
afflicted  body  parts  to  provide  contact 
with  healing  bioactive  chemicals  and 
sometimes  have  a  drying  affect. 

•  Aromatic  remedies  are  prepared  by 
simmering  selected  plant  parts  to  produce 
aromatic  steam  or  burned  to  produce 
aromatic  smoke. 
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I  ou — or  your  new  neighbor — can  sign 
up  now  for  the  Garden's  newest  work¬ 
shop  on  desert  landscaping,  to  be  held 
Saturday,  Feb.  17,  from  8  to  11  a.m. 

The  workshop,  "Getting  Started:  An 
Introduction  to  Desert  Landscaping,"  is 
offered  four  times  a  year.  The  three-hour 
course  introduces  you  to  the  fascinating 
function,  design,  variety,  and  beauty  of 
desert-adapted  plants  that  can  be  used 
to  enhance  your  landscape. 

The  course,  which  debuted  this  fall,  is 
taught  by  one  of  the  Garden's  most 
dynamic  staff  members,  Ruth  Copeman. 
She  has  a  master's  degree  in  botany  with 
an  emphasis  on  horticulture,  from  Arizona 
State  University.  She  also  manages  the 
Garden's  "Ask  Me  about  Desert 
Landscaping"  program. 

This  extremely  popular  workshop  fills 
rapidly.  The  fee  for  Garden  members  is 
$12,  for  non-members,  $15.  To  enroll, 
please  call  480/941-1225. 

Want  to  (earn  wore  about 
</erert  (ancfjcabin^? 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  offers  nearly 
thirty  workshops  on  landscaping  and 
gardening  through  the  year.  Topics  range 
from  "Vegetable  Gardening  through  the 
Seasons"  to  "Care  and  Propagation  of  Cacti" 
to  "Landscaping  with  Arizona  Native 
Plants."  All  workshops  are  taught  by  Garden 
staff  or  experts  from  the  community. 

Call  480/941-1225  for  more  information. 

And  don't  forget  the  other  ways  the 
Garden  can  help  with  desert  landscaping: 

•  Plant  Questions  Hotline:  call 
480/941-1225  on  weekdays  10  to  11:30  a.m. 


•  "Ask  Me  About  Desert  Landscaping" 
station  at  the  entrance  to  the  Center  for 
Desert  Living  Trail,  Saturdays  in 
autumn  and  spring,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

•  Desert  Landscaping,  an  interactive 
computer  activity  at  the  Desert  House 
Information  Center  on  the  Center  for 
Desert  Living  Trail,  daily  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

•  Richter  Library  in  the  historic  Webster 
Auditorium  building:  books,  magazines, 
and  CDs  on  desert  landscaping  and 
gardening,  open  Mondays  and  Fridays, 
9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  Tuesdays  through 
Thursdays,  1  to  5  p.m. 

•  Garden  Plant  Shop:  free  informational 
sheets  and  brochures  about  plants,  land¬ 
scaping,  and  gardening  plus  information 
on  common  and  scientific  names  of 
plants,  open  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  daily. 

•  Garden  Gift  shop:  extensive  collection 
of  books  and  CDs  about  desert  land¬ 


scaping  and  gardening;  open  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  daily. 

•  Garden  plant  sale  festivals:  October 
and  March,  plants  galore  and  a  wealth 
of  information  from  on-site  experts 
and  printed  material. 

•  Desert  Landscaper  School  for  voca¬ 
tional  and  professional  landscapers, 
three  ten-week  sessions  beginning  in 
September  and  running  through  May, 
culminating  in  certification  upon 
successful  completion;  register  now 
for  fall  session  2001  on  the  Garden's 
website  at  http://www.dbg.org. 

•  Garden  trails  and  displays,  for  examples 
of  mature  trees,  wildflowers,  cacti,  and 
inspiration;  booklets  for  self-guided 
tours  in  English,  German,  Japanese, 
and  Spanish  available  at  the  Garden 
entrance. 

•  Check  the  Garden's  Good  Garden  Guides 
on  the  website  at  http://www.dbg.org. 


Register  now  for  next  fall’s  Landscaper  School 

Registration  is  underway  for  the  fall  2001  session  of  the  Garden's  Desert  Landscaper 
School  and  may  be  completed  on-line  at  the  Garden's  website  at  http://www.dbg.org. 

Response  has  been  overwhelming  for  the  popular  course,  which  is  presented  in  three 
ten-week  sessions  between  September  and  May.  Participants  learn  how  to  care  for  all 
the  major  groups  of  desert  plants  in  the  first  session;  in  the  second  session  they  master 
important  landscaping  skills  such  as  pruning,  irrigation,  trouble  shooting,  and  wild- 
flower  care;  and  in  the  final  term,  they  complete  a  landscape  design  and  installation 
project.  Students  who  complete  the  course  are  certified  as  desert  landscapers  by  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Students  attend  sessions  once  a  week.  The  course  is  taught  in  English  on  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays.  A  section  in  Spanish  is  taught  on  Thursdays. 
All  classes  start  at  8  a.m.  and  end  at  noon. 

The  School,  which  enters  its  fifth  year  next  fall,  consistently  fills  early,  according  to 
Richard  Malloy,  coordinator.  For  additional  information,  please  visit  the  website 
or  call  him  at  480/481-8161. 
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By  Cathy  Babcock 

1  first  became  interested  in  succulent 
plants  while  on  a  trip  to  San  Diego  in 
1985  with  my  sister  and  her  husband. 
He  collected  succulents;  I  hardly 
knew  what  they  were.  We  stopped  at 
several  nurseries,  and  I  became 
intrigued  with  succulents  and  their 
bizarre  forms,  many  looking  as  if 
they  had  come  from  another  world. 
Suddenly  I  was  hooked  and  I  made 
several  purchases. 

When  I  arrived  home,  I  tried  to  look 
up  information  about  these  strange 
plants.  To  my  dismay,  there  was  little 
information  to  be  found.  That  trip, 
however,  caused  me  to  take  a  look  at 
my  life  and  as  a  result  I  returned  to 
Arizona  State  University  where  I  soon 
earned  my  degree  in  horticulture. 
During  that  time  I  completed  an 
internship  in  the  spring  of  1989  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden,  working 
with  Mary  Wilkins,  the  horticulturist 
then  in  charge  of  succulent  plants. 
When  Mary  resigned  her  position  in 


Aloe  rubroviolacea 


Garden  aloe  beds 


order  to  move  to  Zimbabwe,  I  was 
offered  the  position.  Needless  to  say,  I 
was  thrilled.  It  was  a  rough  first  year 
on  the  job,  however;  I  had  always 
worked  in  an  office  doing  accounting- 
type  work  so  this  type  of  position  was 
completely  new  to  me. 

Mary  Wilkins  adored  aloes;  working 
with  her  as  a  volunteer,  I  therefore 
spent  a  lot  of  time  with  the  aloes.  To 
me,  they  not  only  all  looked  alike, 
they  looked  just  like  agaves,  which 
also  all  looked  alike.  But  as  I  worked 
with  these  plants,  I  began  to  see  subtle 
differences;  I  began  to  distinguish 
between  one  species  and  the  next;  I 
even  began  to  speak  knowledgeably 
about  the  genus!  And  now,  of  course, 


they  are  my  favorites  of  the  succulent 
plants.  On  a  personal  level,  I  collect 
aloe  species  almost  exclusively.  And 
I  must  say,  the  dearth  of  literature 
about  succulents  has  been  washed 
away  in  a  flood  of  information.  The 
number  of  books  written  since  my 
first  plant  foray  is  just  short  of 
spectacular- it  would  seem  that  I 
wasn't  the  only  one  looking  for  more 
information. 

Not  everyone  shares  my  enthusiasm 
for  aloes.  More  people  than  I  care  to 
count  tell  me  they  don't  want  any  more 
aloes  in  their  landscape,  that  they 
already  have  all  the  Aloe  vera  they  can 
stand.  Well,  folks,  there  is  more  to 
aloe  life  than  Aloe  vera.  There  are 
more  than  450  other  species  of  aloe. 
They  range  in  height  from  six  inches 


Aloe  cryptopoda 


I 


to  taller  than  sixty  feet;  they  are  found 
from  sea  level  to  altitudes  of  8,000  feet; 
they  can  be  trees,  or  shrubs,  or  grass¬ 
like,  or  grow  in  huge  clumps  or  as 
small  solitary  plants. 

Because  of  the  historic  and  widespread 
use  of  Aloe  vera,  many  people  think  the 
aloe  is  native  to  the  American  deserts. 

In  fact,  aloes  are  native  to  the  Old  World 
and  enjoy  a  widespread  distribution 
throughout  much  of  the  African  mainland 
and  Arabian  Peninsula,  in  addition  to 
Madagascar  and  the  island  of  Socotra. 
They  are  found  not  only  in  desert  regions, 
but  also  in  grasslands  and  more  tropical 
areas  around  Kenya,  Uganda  and 
Tanzania. 

Aloes  are  entirely  underused  in 
Southwestern  landscapes.  They  offer 
bold  forms  and  silhouettes  that  blend 
well  with  our  fine-leaved  native  trees, 
shrubs  and  grasses.  They  offer  a  great 
variety  of  leaf  colors,  shapes,  sizes,  and 
growth  forms.  Aloes  provide  fabulous 
winter  colors  December  through  March 
when  little  else  is  blooming.  These 
plants  bloom  year  after  year  in  colors  of 
red,  orange,  pink,  yellow,  white,  green 
and  even  bi-colored.  The  leaves  of  some 


Photographs  by  Jennifer  Johnston 


also  turn  a  magnificent  red  color  with 
cold  weather -not  to  worry,  this  is  a 
natural  phenomenon  and  part  of  their 
beauty.  And  as  if  all  that  riot  of  color 
is  not  enough,  aloes  also  attract  those 
spectacular,  colorful,  and  vivacious 
hummingbirds,  along  with  verdins, 
cactus  wrens  and  thrashers. 


Aloes  are  among  the  easiest  plants  to 
grow.  Given  some  filtered  shade,  a 
great  many  species  do  extremely  well 
when  planted  in  the  ground.  Aloe  vera 
and  many  hybrids  can  be  invasive  and 
unruly,  but  this  is  not  how  it  has  to  be. 
At  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  we 
grow  about  150  species  of  aloe,  about 
a  third  of  which  are  planted  in  the 
ground.  We  give  them  frost  protection 
on  cold  winter  nights,  protection  from 
the  harsh  summer  sun,  and  adequate 
water  throughout  the  year. 


Aloe  vryheidensis  hybrid 
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Close  up  view  of  red  edges  of  aloe 


Even  at  home,  I  will  cover  my  plants 
if  the  forecast  is  for  28  degrees  F.  or 
lower. 

I  continue  to  purchase  species  I 
know  don't  grow  well  here  simply 
because  they  are  so  beautiful,  and  I 
will  do  so  over  and  over  again.  It 
usually  takes  me  about  five  or  six 
tries  before  I  am  willing  to  give  up. 
Most  of  the  aloe  species  that  don't 
thrive  here  in  the  Phoenix  area  are 
those  that  are  absolute  winter- 
growers.  Those  species  from  summer 
rainfall  or  bimodal  rainfall  areas  do 
best  here. 

With  careful  planning  and  species 
choice,  a  beautiful  garden  of  aloes 
can  be  yours.  There  are  more  species 
available  now  than  ever  before  as 
growers  discover  the  beauty  of  these 
plants  and  their  ease  of  culture.  The 
hardest  part  may  be  choosing  which 
aloe  species  you'll  take  home  from 
the  nursery. 

Cathy  Babcock  is  assistant  director  of 
horticulture  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  and  is  the  horticulturist  in 
charge  of  succulents. 
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New  gems  fora,  desert  gardener  s  library 


W 


By  Carol  Schatt 


hen  I  first  started  gardening  here, 
the  books  about  how  to  grow  plants  were 
written  for  places  with  rain,  shade,  and 
reasonable  temperatures.  Desert  gardeners 
had  to  adapt  that  information  by  figuring 
out  how  to  cool  our  plants  and  give  them 
enough  water,  but  we  did  well  with  our 
roses,  citrus,  and  grass.  Sunset's  Western 
Garden  Book  was  helpful  and  so  was 
Duffield  and  Jones'  Plants  for  Dry  Climates. 


Mary  F.  Irish's  Gardening 
in  the  Desert  is  a  personal 
recounting  of  what  she 
and  her  husband  Gary, 
transplants  from  Texas, 
learned  about  growing 
plants  in  Arizona,  and 
the  Phoenix  area  in 
particular.  The  book 
is  packed  with 
information, 
opinions  and 

experiences,  successes  and 
even  the  occasional  failure.  Starting  with  the 
general  conditions  of  desert  gardening,  its 
chapters  delve  into  trees,  desert  palms,  shrubs, 
perennials,  wildflowers,  vines,  cacti,  agaves, 
succulents,  and  other  distinctive  desert 
plants.  Mary  gives  you  general  how-to  guide¬ 
lines  for  each  category  of  growing  thing  as 
well  as  information  and  recommendations 


Then  came  the  landscape  revolution  when 
homeowners,  builders,  and  city  water 
departments  began  to  appreciate  the  beauty, 
ease,  and  practicality  of  growing  native 
plants  in  the  desert.  There  were  good 
horticultural  books  from  Texas  and  from 
California,  but  Arizona  gardeners  were  still 
doing  a  lot  of  translating  for  our  unique 
gardening  environment. 


Thank  goodness  Judy  Mielke  gave  us  Native 
Plants  for  Southwestern  Landscapes ,  which 
became — and  remains — the  Phoenix-area 
desert  gardener's  Bible.  And  as  enthusiasm 
for  growing  desert  natives  has  increased,  so, 
at  last,  has  the  information  on  how  to  grow 
them.  Other  riches  are  becoming  available 
for  the  bookshelves  of  desert  gardeners. 


about  particular  species,  including  what  she 
likes  and  what  you  should  try.  This  book  is  a 
delightful  and  helpful  conversation  with  an 
experienced  and  informed  gardener,  who 
spent  eleven  years  in  public  horticulture  at 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  (175  pp.,  Tucson: 
The  University  of  Arizona  Press,  2000,  black 
and  white  illustrations,  index,  paperback,  $17.95). 


Landscape  Plants 
for  Dry  Regions  by 
Warren  Jones  and 
Charles  Sacamano 
comes  along  to  do 
the  heavy  lifting  for 
desert  gardeners. 

This  comprehensive 
volume  begins  with 
general  Southwestern 
gardening  considerations 
such  as  climate,  water-efficient  landscaping, 
where  to  find  plants,  how  to  plant  them  and 
care  for  them.  The  bulk  of  tire  book  is  composed 
of  plant  charts,  ranging  from  Acacia  albida  to 
Ziziphus  jujuba,  winch  tell  you  the  cold  hardiness, 
landscape  value,  cultural  requirements,  and 
possible  problems  of  each  plant,  along  with 
a  basic  description  and  at  least  one  photograph. 
Both  authors  have  long  association  with  the 
University  of  Arizona  where  Jones  (who 
coauthored  the  venerable  Plants  for  Dry 
Climates  published  in  1981)  taught  landscape 
architecture  and  Sacamano  was  a  landscape 
horticulture  specialist.  This  authoritative  and 
encyclopedic  volume  offers  both  landscaping 
and  horticulture  information  and  belongs  on 
the  shelf  of  every  desert  gardener.  (366  pp., 
Tucson:  Fisher  Books,  2000,  color  illustrations, 
index,  hardback,  $39.95). 


George  Brookbank, 
a  longtime  extension 
agent  in  urban  horti¬ 
culture  with  the 
University  of  Arizona, 
has  contributed  heartily 
to  the  desert  gardener's 
bookshelf  with  his 
Desert  Gardening, 

Fruits  &  Vegetables:  The  Complete  Guide 


(281  pp.,  Tucson:  Fisher  Books,  1988) 
and  Desert  Landscaping:  How  to  Start 
and  Maintain  a  Healthy  Landscape  in  the 
Southwest  (253  pp.,  Tucson:  The 
University  of  Arizona  Press,  1992).  His 
most  recent  addition  is  The  Desert 
Gardener's  Calendar:  Your  Month-by- 
Month  Guide,  which  can  be  real  help  to  the 
Arizona  gardener  at  low  and  intermediate 
elevations.  Each  chapter  provides  a 
thumbnail  sketch  of  gardening  for  that 
month,  as  well  as  featured  plants  of  the 
month,  planting,  watering,  fertilizing, 
pests  and  problems,  and  seasonal  garden 
work  such  as  soil  preparation  or  pruning. 
Columns  in  the  margins  allow  you  to 
make  your  own  notes  for  each  month. 

The  book  particularly  addresses  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as 
landscape  plants.  (159  pp.,  Tucson:  The 
University  of  Arizona  Press,  1999,  black 
and  white  photographs,  index,  paper¬ 
back,  $17.95). 

|?  an«  ) 

If  you've  gone  crazy  over 
agaves  and  yuccas,  you 
need  Agaves,  Yuccas  and 
Related  Plants:  A 
Gardener's  Guide  by 
Mary  and  Gary  Irish, 
a  practical,  how-to- 
grow  guide  to  these 
fascinating  succulents.  Early 
chapters  describe  the  history  of  the  plants 
and  the  genera  themselves,  as  well  as 
general  horticulture  and  cultivation,  and 
the  rest  of  the  book  profiles  ninety  species 
of  agaves  and  yuccas  with  information  on 
their  natural  habitat  and  garden  care.  The 
book  also  contains  a  key  to  help  identify 
agaves  and  yuccas  by  foliage  and  growth 
form.  For  further  identification  and 
inspiration  there  are  more  than  one 
hundred  color  photographs  (most  of  them 
Gary's)  as  well  as  eighteen  illustrations 
by  Karen  Bell.  It  is  a  worthy  companion 
to  Dr.  Howard  Scott  Gentry's  legendary 
study  of  agaves.  (312  pp.,  Portland, 
Oregon:  Timber  Press,  2000,  index, 
hardback,  $34.95).  # 
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The  Garden  recently  announced  appoint¬ 
ments  of  two  new  employees  and  promotions 
of  some  finance  department  employees: 

Beverly  Duzik  joined  the  Garden  in 
September  2000  as  the  director  of  development. 
Beverly  is  responsible  for  leading  the 
development  and  community  relations 
staff  in  planning,  executing  and  managing 
all  fund  raising,  membership,  and  outreach 
programs.  She  is  supporting  the  Capital 
Campaign  Cabinet  to  complete  its  final  goal 
and  planning  a  new-member  acquisition 
program  to  be  launched  in  conjunction 
with  the  opening  of  the  Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Desert  Wildflower  Trail.  Beverly's  back¬ 
ground  includes  a  long  association  with  the 
Phoenix  Boys  Choir  as  executive  director 
(1984-96)  and  most  recently  as  development 
director.  She  also  served  as  director  of 
major  gifts  for  the  American  Cancer  Society's 
southwest  division  (1996-99). 

Our  head  numbers  guy,  Craig  Savage,  was 
hired  in  November  1998  as  the  Garden's 
fund  accountant,  and  was  named  director 
of  finance  in  August.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  financial  funding  of  the  capital  devel¬ 
opment  program,  bond  issuance,  restricted 
and  designated  funds,  maintaining  fixed 
assets,  tracking  cash  flows,  and  producing 
monthly  financial  reports.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Garden's 
technology 
committee,  and 
the  Garden's 
public  represen¬ 
tative  for  Native 
American 
Recognition  Days. 


Craig  Savage 


Beverly  Duzik 


* 


Sam  Clawson 


Kathleen  Stewart 


Sam  Clawson  was  hired  in  April  1999  as 
an  accountant,  and  was  named  accounting 
manager  last  August.  His  primary 
responsibilities  include  overseeing  the 
finance  department's  accounting  assistant 
and  volunteers,  managing  daily  cash  receipts, 
general  ledger,  departmental  budgets, 
producing  miscellaneous  accounting  reports, 
and  handling  special  events  funds.  He 
serves  on  the  Garden's  special  events 
committee,  as  well  as  staff  liaison  for  Las 
Noches  de  las  Luminarias'  ticket  sales  and 
luminary  bags  and  kits. 

Kathleen  Stewart,  formerly  the  Garden 
assistant,  was  promoted  to  serve  as  the 
business  office's  accounting  assistant  in 
August.  In  her  new  position  she  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  accounts  payable  and  receivables, 
cash  flow  processing,  and  serves  as  the 
backup  for  the  accounting  manager. 
Kathleen  joined  the  Garden  in  March  1997 
as  an  admissions  clerk,  and  was  promoted 
to  Garden  assistant  in  March  1999. 

Alex  Sausedo  was  hired  in  April  2000  as 
the  Garden's  irrigation  gardener.  His 
main  responsibilities  include  maintaining 
the  plant  irrigation  systems  of  the  entire 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  This  responsibility 
includes  general  upkeep,  acquisition  of 
parts  and  repairs  of  all  aspects  of  the 

irrigation 
systems,  as  well 
as  installing 
irrigation  lines 
as  plants  are 
added  and 
exhibits 
expanded. 


TO  KNOW 
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By  Carol  Schatt 


no  one  notices  the  candy 

wrapper  that's  not  on  the  path, 
the  waterline  that's  not  broken, 
the  chairs  that  sit  neatly  in  place 
waiting  for  meetings  to  gather. 

But  we'd  sure  notice  if  it  were 
otherwise. 

No  one  says  thanks  when  the  toilet 
flushes,  when  there's  toilet  paper, 
when  the  drinking  fountain  doesn't 
overflow,  when  the  light  switches 
turn  on,  when  the  phone  works, 
when  the  floors  are  clean,  when 
the  DBG  truck  starts.  Who  would 
you  thank,  anyway? 

It  is  the  maintenance  crew  you'd 
thank,  but  you  hardly  see  them. 
And  when  you  do,  they're  usually 
busy,  dressed  in  their  brown  uni¬ 
forms,  digging,  sweeping,  hauling 
ladders,  driving  their  utility  carts 
heaped  with  shovels,  tools,  hammers, 
walkie-talkies.  They  are  the  true 
behind-the-scenes  crew  with  sheds 
and  yards  and  storage  barns  hidden 
off  somewhere  in  the  maintenance 
area  of  the  Garden. 

And  they're  always  smiling.  In 
their  land  of  fix-it  and  keep-it- 
running  and  make-it-look-nice, 
they  are  cheerful  and  optimistic  as 
they  continuously  work  against 
the  laws  of  physics:  things  will 
wear  out,  run  down,  break  or  be 
broken. 


Bob  Martin,  the  tall, 
effervescent  guy-on-the- 
fly  who  runs  the  facilities 
department,  says  he  and 
his  crew  are  responsible 
for  "everything  at  the 
Garden  that  is  not  green." 
That  means  the  entire 
grounds  and  facilities, 
including  vehicles. 

Bob  also  deals  with  contractors  who  work 
on  Garden  projects.  And  on  top  of  that, 
he  is  a  project  manager  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  will  be  made  to  Garden 
facilities  over  the  next  eighteen  months. 

If  you  want  to  talk  to  Bob,  you  have 
to  snag  him  or  flag  him  and,  above 
all,  talk  fast  and  listen  quicker. 

Bob,  now  in  his  seventh  year  at  the 
Garden,  had  previously  worked  in 
facilities  management  in  private  industry. 
He  has  run  a  campground,  managed  a 
family-owned  plumbing  business,  and 
was  a  property  manager.  Originally  from 
Santa  Monica,  California,  he  has  an 
associate  degree  in  business  supervision 
and  management  and  is  a  journeyman 
plumber. 

He  is  an  active  volunteer  in  Boy  Scouts, 
starting  as  a  Cub  Scout  leader  and  now 
serving  as  assistant  Scoutmaster  for 
Troup  824.  "It's  really  gratifying  to  watch 
boys  turn  into  great  young  men."  Bob 
gardens  at  home  and  likes  camping, 
fishing,  and  exploring  Arizona's  dirt  roads. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  children. 

Bob  says  the  staff  of  the  facilities 
department  are  "really  into  their  work. 
They  enjoy  what  they  do.  There  are 
times  they  don't  like  it  quite  so  much, 
like  during  the  hot  summer  when  we 
were  digging  holes  and  installing  the 
wildflower  exhibit.  But  they  stuck  to 


it  when  anyone  else  would  want  to 
find  a  cool,  shady  spot.  I  think  every 
one  of  them  really  loves  the  Garden." 


Luis  Briones, 
maintenance  assistant 

Luis,  a  native  and  citizen 
of  Mexico  with  family 
in  the  U.S.  and  Mexico, 
has  worked  three  years 
at  the  Garden.  The  reason 
the  Garden  always  looks 
beautiful  for  the  first 
visitors  of  the  morning 
is  that  Luis  has  been  here  since  5  a.m 
maintaining  the  trails,  picking  up 
trash,  and  tidying  things  up. 


•/ 


Before  coming  to  work  at  the  Garden, 
Luis  owned  and  operated  his  own 
landscaping  and  pruning  businesses. 
He  was  on  the  grounds  crew  at  the 
Pointe  resorts. 

Luis,  who  is  married  with  four  children, 
likes  restoring  automobiles,  going  to 
Park  and  Swap  on  the  weekends,  and 
gathering  with  his  extended  family 
where  they  "enjoy  Cerveza  and  shrimps." 

Patrick  Bartsche, 
maintenance  technician 

Patrick  does  all  the  set-ups 
for  concerts  and  other 
events,  and  works  around 
Webster  Auditorium, 
Ullman  Terrace,  and 
Archer  House-whatever  is  needed  in 
those  areas.  He  has  been  at  the  Garden 
nearly  ten  months,  having  worked  at 
various  ice  rinks  in  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  area. 

He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  of  science 
in  parks  and  recreation,  and  enjoys  "the 
assimilation  of  the  Spanish  language, 
the  amassment  of  phonological  tomes, 
and  the  entertainment  of  cognitive 
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Left  to  right:  Bob  Martin,  Bill  Eubank,  Walter  Jones,  Steve  Larson,  Patrick  Bartsche,  Chris  McCabe, 
Hank  Tunstall,  and  Luis  Briones. 


states  of  quandry" — in  other  words, 
learning  Spanish,  collecting  books 
about  speech,  and  meditating. 

Bill  Eubank, 
facilities  coordinator 

Bill,  who  has  been  at  the 
Garden  for  eight  months, 
sees  his  main  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  " trying  to  ease 
the  disruption  as  we 
move  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  phase  of  the  capital 
campaign,"  as  well  as 
special  projects  such  as 
building  the  path  in  the  new  wild- 
flower  trail,  relocating  the  plant  shop, 
and  adding  path  lighting. 

He  has  worked  in  commercial  land¬ 
scape  management,  has  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  philosopy  and  a  master's 
degree  in  economics  from  Arizona 
State  University  as  well  as  a  bachelor 
of  International  Management  degree 
from  Thunderbird  Graduate  School  of 
International  Management.  He  has  a 
grown  son,  and  enjoys  reading. 

Walter  Jones,  custodian 

Walter,  at  the  Garden  for 
five  years,  makes  sure  the 
Garden  is  always  sparkling- 
ly  clean  and  neat.  An  avid 
sports  enthusiast,  even  a 
"walking  sports  dictionary," 
Walter  is  a  total  fan  of  the 
Washington  Redskins.  He 
keeps  the  Garden  looking 
gorgeous — picking  up 
trash  from  the  trails,  cleaning  offices, 
maintaining  the  Garden's  recycling 
program  for  paper  and  cans.  Walter 
keeps  the  bathrooms  clean  on  the  days 
when  the  cleaning  service  is  not  here. 
He  does  set-ups  and  clean-ups  for 
events  and  is  present  at  all  the  concerts. 


Before  coming  to  the  Garden,  Walter 
worked  busing  tables,  making  pizzas 
and  sandwiches,  and  running  a  cash 
register.  He  has  a  diploma  from  North 
American  College's  construction  divi¬ 
sion  in  carpentry  and  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Garden's  core  course  for  docents. 

Steve  Larson, 
maintenance  technician 

Steve  says  his  main  job  is 
"making  Bob  look  good.  If 
Bob's  happy,  it  makes  our 
job  easier."  Like  everyone 
on  the  facilities  staff,  Steve 
does  whatever  it  takes  to 
keep  the  Garden  grounds 

and  facilities  in  fine  working  condi¬ 
tion.  He  has  been  here  for  three  years. 

A  musician  with  Roger  Clyne  and  the 
Peacemakers,  a  rock  and  roll  group, 
Steve  recently  returned  from  an  eight- 
month  tour  with  the  group.  Before 
coming  to  work  for  the  Garden,  Steve 
worked  in  construction  and  also  as  a 
security  guard.  He  has  studied  four 
years  at  Scottsdale  Community  College, 
and  says  he  likes  "guitars,  girls,  and 
fishing."  He  has  a  dog.  Roadie,  a  cat, 
Lolita,  and  a  girlfriend,  Noelle. 

M  \  Chris  McCabe, 

\  maintenance  technician 

'jffh  a  U  Chris  does  "whatever 

needs  to  be  done  to  keep 
the  Garden  in  working 


order."  He  has  worked  at  the  Garden 
for  two  years  and  was  previously  a 
process  technician  at  Motorola.  Born 
and  raised  in  Phoenix,  Chris  has 
attended  Brophy  College  Preparatory, 
Arizona  State  University  and  Mesa 
Community  College. 

He  is  married  with  two  young  chil¬ 
dren  and  is  an  avid  soccer  player.  He 
also  likes  dabbling  in  computers  and 
repairing  them.  He  does  welding  and 
made  the  beautiful  rebar  gates  for  the 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell  Desert 
Wildflower  Trail. 

Hank  Tunstall, 
maintenance  technician 

Hank  is  a  maintenance 
technician,  a  jack-of-all- 
trades.  He  was  a  crew  chief 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
served  more  than  nine 
years  in  the  Air  Force,  where 
he  worked  on  F-llls, 

F-16s,  and  F-4s.  He  has 
two  associates'  degrees,  from  the  Air 
Force  Community  College  and  Eastern 
New  Mexico  University. 

He's  worked  at  the  Garden  a  little  more 
than  three  years,  is  married,  and  has 
two  dogs,  Makuhi  and  Maki.  Hank  has 
been  creating  the  Garden's  water  features, 
in  particular  the  water  features  at  the 
shade  island  near  the  "skunk"  tree 
and  at  the  Endicott  shade  island  on 
the  new  wildflower  trail. 
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On  Monday, 
September  18, 
the  Garden 
celebrated 
an  informal 
ground-breaking 
ceremony 
as  we  enter  our 
improvements 
phase. 

The  ceremony  began  when  Bob  Martin, 
director  of  facilities,  chauffeured 
Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley,  executive 
director,  into  the  area  on  a  bright 
yellow  bulldozer.  John  Sullivan, 
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president  of  the  Garden's  board  of 
trustees,  along  with  Carolyn  and 
Kitchell  Corporation  project  manager 
John  Rigsby  (pictured  below)  broke 
ground  with  special  silverplated 
shovels 
amidst 
rousing 
clapping 
and  cheers 
from 
Garden 
staff  and 
volunteers. 


The 
Garden 
Honors 
Pam 
Grant 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  honored 
Pam  Grant  with  the  Greater  Arizona 
Chapter  of  the  National  Society  of 
Fund  Raising  Executives'  2000  Spirit 
of  Philanthropy  Award.  This  prestigious 
award  was  presented  in  mid-November 
at  the  Philanthropy  Leadership 
Awards  Dinner. 

Pam,  a  former  Garden  trustee,  was 
recognized  for  her  outstanding  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Garden,  as  well  as  her 
leadership  in  the  Growing  a  Legacy  for 
Generations  capital  development 
program,  in  which  she  serves  as  co¬ 
chair  with  Bennett  Dorrance. 


Expert  advice 


I  to  r:  project  committee  members 
Elaine  McGinn,  Bob  Martin, 
Carolyn  O'Malley,  and  Kayla  Kolar. 


When  German  television  production 
company  H5B5  Media  AG  was  search¬ 
ing  for  an  expert  on  cactus  to  use  in 
the  production  of  a  documentary  film, 
they  asked  Professor  Wilhelm 
Bartchlott,  director  of  the  Botanical 
Institute  and  Botanical  Garden  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  for  advice  on  whom 
to  contact.  His  response:  Dr.  Edward 
"Ted"  Anderson,  senior  research 
botanist  for  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  known  as  "one  of  the  leading 
cactus  researchers  in  the  world." 

Dr.  Anderson  took  the  television  crew 
on  a  three-day  tour  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  showing  off  the 
Garden's  diversity  and  magnificence 
of  the  cactus  family.  What  did  the 
film  crew  want  to  know  about  cactus? 
Dr.  Anderson  replied,  "Anything  and 
everything.  They  were  truly  interested 
in  learning  about  cactus." 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  THE  GARDEN 


During  December  of  2000  and  January 
of  2001,  the  Garden  will  be  featured 
in  a  "Phoenix  Destination"  video  on 
America  West  Airlines.  The  fifteen- 
minute  video  highlights  locations 
throughout  the  Phoenix  metropolitan 
area,  and  the  Garden — "Phoenix'  gem 
in  the  city" — is  the  lead  segment.  The 
video  will  be  shown  on  all  airplanes 
with  video  screens  on  east-bound 
flights  during  December  and  west¬ 
bound  flights  during  January. 

Special  thanks  to  Garden  volunteer 
Charlie  Brenner,  and  members  of 
Brophy  College  Preparatory's  Key 
Club,  who  agreed  to  serve  as  "actors" 
during  the  on-location  filming. 


Photo  by  C&ar  Mazier 
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Las  Noches 
de  las 

Luminarias 

The  23rd  annual  Las  Noches  de  las 
Luminarias  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
November  30,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
December  1  &  2.  More  than  seven 
thousand  luminaries  will  line  the 
Garden's  entrance  and  trails,  and 
complimentary  hot  cider  and  cookies 
will  be  offered  to  all  guests. 

This  fundraising  event,  presented 
by  Volunteers  in  the  Garden,  and 
sponsored  by  Phoenix  Home  &  Garden 
magazine,  Bowne  of  Phoenix,  and 
Dain  Rauscher,  is  for  many  Valley 
residents  a  holiday  tradition.  More 
than  a  dozen  musical  entertainers 
will  perform  during  the  three  evenings. 
No  tickets  are  available  at  the  door. 


Fifth  Annuiil  Art  in  Bl@<§m 


More  than  nine  hundred  people  -  a 
record  crowd -enjoyed  a  splendid 
afternoon  of  art  and  gourmet  delicacies 
at  the  Garden's  fifth  annual  Art  in 
Bloom,  held  October  7. 
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The  event,  known  as  "Arizona's  most 
spectacular  garden  party,"  featured 
works  by  twenty-seven  Arizona  artists 
throughout  the  Garden,  and  food  and 
libations  prepared  by  seventeen  local 
culinary  luminaries.  Music  along  the 
trails  included  entertainers  ranging 


from  Spanish  guitar  to  Dixieland  jazz. 
Party-goers  purchased  more  than 
$22,000  worth  of  art  pieces  at  booths 
along  the  trail  and  the  popular  silent 
auction  in  Webster  Auditorium  made 
a  record  $15,000. 

Art  in  Bloom  raised  a  net  profit  of 
$62,000  for  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  this  year,  and  was  chaired  by 
Marilyn  Shomer,  a  Garden  trustee. 


T Tie  Spirit 

The  Garden  is  fortunate  to  receive 
generous  donations  from  individuals 
throughout  the  calendar  year,  most 
especially  between  the  Thanksgiving 
and  New  Year  holidays.  If  you  are 
considering  an  end-of-the-year  gift, 
we  encourage  you  to  act  now,  don't 
wait.  Donations  postmarked  by 
December  31st  (via  check  and  charge 
card)  will  be  acknowledged  as  gifts 
for  tax  purposes  in  calendar  year  2000. 
Gifts  of  stock  transferred  on  or  before 
December  31st  will  be  substantiated  as 
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charitable  donations  made  in  year  2000. 

In  addition  to  gifts  of  cash  and  appre¬ 
ciated  stock,  there  are  many  ways  to 
support  the  Garden  financially.  These 
vehicles  may  provide  significant  tax 
deductions  and  include  trusts,  bequests, 
and  other  charitable  donations  through 
estate  planning. 

For  more  information  about  giving 
to  the  Garden,  please  contact 
480/481-8194. 


Special  Hours 

During  Las  Noches  de  las 
Luminarias — Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  November  30, 
December  1  &  2 — the  Garden  will 
close  early  at  4  p.m.  so  that 
preparations  can  be  made  for  the 
evening  events. 

The  Garden  will  also  close  early 
at  4  p.m.  on  Sunday,  December 
24,  and  again  on  Sunday, 
December  31. 

The  Garden  will  be  closed  all  day 
on  Monday,  December  25. 

Regular  Garden  hours  are  8  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  all  other  days. 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  grateful 
for  the  support  of  all  8,838  members. 
Recognized  here  are  members  of  the 
President's  Club,  Director's  Circle, 
Curator's  Circle,  Saguaro  Society  and 
The  Sonoran  Circle.  Also  listed  are 
donations  and  memberships  received 
from  July  1  to  September  30,  2000, 
for  Ocotillo  Club,  Boojum  Club,  Agave 
Century  Club,  and  Desert  Council. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Barbara  &  Donald  Ottosen 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Marie  Doepper 
Leigh  &  David  Harm 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Carol  Schatt 
Louise  Solheim 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
David  Dodge 
Leo  Martin 

Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Becky  &  Ken  Allison 

Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  Anderson 

Sally  Anderson 

Jeanne  &  Shreve  Archer 

Nody  &  Quent  Augspurger 

Sylvia  &  Tom  Avery 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 

David  Barnett 

Angie  &  Mike  Berglund 

Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 

Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 

Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 

Marilyn  &  J.  William  Boyce 

Robert  Breunig  &  Karen  Enyedy 

Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 

Carol  &  Robert  Bulla 

Jeanne  Cameron 

Susan  &  Jon  Campbell 

Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 

Amy  S.  Clague 

Karen  &  William  Clements 

Patricia  F.  Cocking 

Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 

Pat  &  Lou  Comus 

Janet  &  John  Cotton 

John  Couleur 

Betty  Jane  &  Kenneth  Dahlberg 

Geri  &  Michael  DeMuro 

Patty  &  Phil  Dion 

Julie  &  John  Douglas 

Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 

Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 

Constance  Estes 

Ardie  &  Steve  Evans 

Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 

Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 

JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 

BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 

Martha  Gilbert 

Becky  &  Bob  Gisbume 

Esther  &  Zyg  Gorgol 

Pamela  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 

Robin  &  David  Hanna 

Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 

Frank  R.  Hennessey 

Lori  &  Howard  Hirsch 

Leandra  &  Charles  Holland 

Vera  Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 

Ruth  Ann  &  Thomas  R.  Homaday 

Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 

Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 

Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 

Kathy  &  Robert  C.  Jones 

Carol  &  Michael  Jorgenson 

Maurine  &  Jeffrey  Kahn 

IS 


Faye  &  Jim  Kitchel 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Leatrice  &  Jon  Kitchell 
Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Virginia  Korte 
Lyn  Laflin 

Molly  &  James  Larkin 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Andrea  &  Jerry  Lewkowitz 
Toni  &  Donald  R.  Loback 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Sandra  &  A.  Daniel  Luechtefeld 
Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Martha  &  Austin  Marquis 
Christine  S.  Martin 
Ruth  Mathews-Getz 
Carol  &  Howard  McCrady 
Tahnia  &  Jeff  McKee ver 
Isabel  &  George  McNeil 
Lois  &  Steve  Mihaylo 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Dorothy  Donnelley  Moller 
Josephine  Morris 
Ann  &  Tom  Morrow 
Sherry  New 
Sarah  &  Peter  Novak 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Jean  &  David  Pettitt 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Mary  Dell  &  John  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 

Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 

Nancy  &  Frank  Russell 

Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 

Sallye  Schumacher 

Ellie  &  Don  Shapiro 

Mary  Ann  &  Bill  Sheely 

Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 

Shirley  E.  &  Barbara  Singer 

Maria  &  Bill  Smith 

Susan  &  Paul  Smith 

Marty  &  Don  Squire 

Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 

Jeff  Stinebiser  &  Robert  Baily 

Pat  &  John  Sullivan 

Betty  Lou  Summers 

Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 

Claudia  &  Mark  Swartz 

Christy  Ten  Eyck  &  Gary  Deaver 

Bruce  C.  Thoeny 

Virginia  Ullman 

Betty  Van  Denburgh 

Esther  Voorsanger 

Jocelyn  &  H.  B.  Wallace 

Connie  Weatherup 

Daryl  &  Louis  Weil  III 

Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 

Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 

Ardyce  &  Steven  Whisler 

Carol  Whiteman 

Liisa  &  William  Wilder 

Stephania  &  Bruce  Williams 

Suzanne  T.  Williams 

Gai  &  Wilson  Williams 

Stacey  &  Gary  Willman 

Bettye  &  Ted  Wilson 

Kathy  &  Bob  Winder 

Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 

Barbara  &  W.  Charles  Young 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  G.  Clark 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
J.  Stephen  Eickert 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Gregg 
Pamela  &  David  McCarroll 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Kathy  &  Steve  Ashby 
Franklin  E.  Gray 
Diane  &  Malcolm  Howard 
Susan  &  John  Katausky 
Patricia  &  A.  Jack  Pfister 
Nicholas  A.  Salerno 
Mary  &  Robert  Swift 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Jean  &  Harold  Bachman 
Sally  &  Gordon  L.  Barnes 
Barbara  &  Craig  Barrett 
Marlene  &  Ralph  Bennett 


Ruth  &  Kenneth  Berger 
LaVetra  &  Thomas  Brand 
John  Broan 

Kathleen  &  Dan  Burton 

Margaret  &  Tom  Caldwell 

Barbara  &  Richard  Carlson 

Dorothea  &  Thomas  Clarke 

Victoria  &  Christopher  Crowe 

Raymond  Eareckson 

Stephan  L.  Fincher  &  John  Snyder 

Patricia  &  Robert  Foster 

Susan  Fravel  &  Tom  HiB 

Mary  E.  Frye 

Betsy  &  Frank  Goodyear 

Elizabeth  &  Stephen  Gurklys 

Ruth  &  I.  R.  Hansen 

Teresa  &  Tracy  Hare 

Jan  Harelson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 

Agnes  &  Richard  G.  Johnson 

Carol  &  William  Keane 

Megan  Kimball  &  Chris  Sar 

Rina  &  Phil  Levy 

Nancy  &  Jay  Lewis 

Jean  &  Ed  Lutz 

Leeta  &  Ron  Mackey 

Janet  Musgrave 

Patty  &  Cesar  Mazier 

Claire  &  Lawrence  McLeese 

Carolyn  &  Donald  J.  Metzger 

Camilla  Ann  Mican 

Jacqueline  Miller 

Althea  &  John  S.  Miller 

Carmine  &  Joseph  W.  Miller 

Margaret  &  Duane  Morse 

Paul  R.  Peach 

Robert  Peters 

Penny  &  Richard  Post 

Kathleen  &  John  Replogle 

Eugene  W.  Reuckoldt  &  Delbert  Harr 

Jeane  &  Peter  Robbeloth 

John  N.  Robertson 

Frieda  &  Milton  F.  Rosenthal 

Shirley  &  Anthony  Sallas 

R.  Pauline  Schmidt 

Linda  &  Gerald  Shields 

Susan  &  Henry  H.  Sheer 

Linda  &  Dennis  W.  Smith 

Mary  E.  Smith 

Margarete  Somers 

J.  Kathryn  &  Mark  Sommer 

Carolyn  &  Milton  R.  Sommerfeld 

Helen  &  Ernest  Stortz 

Carol  S.  Stout 

Andree  &  Theodore  Tarby 

Joyce  C.  Thaw 

Laurie  &  Tom  Thompson 

Nancy  &  Gilbert  D.  Waldman 

Carol  &  A.  Linwood  Waldrop 

Maureen  &  Patrick  Walz 

Linda  Wegener 

Naomi  &  Gerald  H.  Weiner 

Judith  &  Edwin  Wolf 

Cheryl  Wyatt  &  John  Wenderski 

Eric  Ziemer 

THE  SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  honored 
to  acknowledge  the  following  individuals 
who  have  included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans: 

Anonymous  (18) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Gail  &  John  Allan 
Sidney  Allen 
Lou  Ella  Archer  * 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Kate  &  Greg  Bakkum 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.  * 

Marilyn  &  J.  William  Boyce 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Bob  Dowle 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle  * 

Alice  Feffer  * 

Donna  &  Mark  D.  Feldman 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 


Florence  B.  Hinshaw 
DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Debra  Korobkin 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein  * 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 
Patricia  &  John  K.  Meinert 
Beth  Meyer-Lohse  &  Rolf  Lohse 

Have  you  provided  for  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  in 
your  will  or  estate  plans? 

If  so,  you  may  qualify  for 
membership  in  The  Sonoran 
Circle.  For  more  information 
call  Beverly  Duzik,  director  of 
development,  at  480/481-8111. 


Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux  * 

Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Kathleen  Passey  * 

Craig  Pearson 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  &  Robert  H.  Rheinlander 
Leontine  Sassell  * 

Carol  Schatt 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal  * 

Don  Shaw 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Ethel  Twitchell  * 

Evelyn  &  H.W.  VanLoo 
Nancy  Wagner 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  * 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
Eugenia  I.  Wright  * 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

* Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category,  Desert 
Council  represents  an  alliance  between  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  &  the  business 
community  for  donors  of  $250  or  more. 

Palo  Brea  ($20,000  +) 

APS 

Augspurger  Engineering 

Bank  One,  Arizona 

Bull  Worldwide  Information  Systems 

Qwest  Foundation 

Wells  Fargo 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  +) 

Morgan  Stanley  Dean  Witter 
Phelps  Dodge  Foundation 
SRP 

Acacia  ($1,000  +) 

Continental  Catering 
Midwestern  University 
Robb  &  Stucky 
Robinsons-May 

Desert  Willow  ($500  +) 

Native  Resource 

Cascalote  ($250  +) 

Arizona  Nursery  Association 
Sterling  Technology  Partners,  LLC 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

American  Express  Foundation 
APS 


Bank  of  America 

CIGNA  Foundation 

Illinois  Tool  Works  Foundation 

Lucent  Technologies 

Merrill  Lynch  and  Co.  Foundation 

Phelps  Dodge  Foundation 

Philip  Morris  Matching  Gift  Center 

Qwest  Foundation 

Southern  California  Gas  Company 

TRW  Foundation 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Horticulturists  ($1,000  +) 

Jean  Besich 

Desert  Gardeners  ($100  +) 

Josephine  Morris 
Jean  Robertson 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 

Plant  Parents  ($25  +) 

Patricia  &  John  Case 
Vivyan  Connolly 
In  honor  of  Patricia  &  Willozv 
Sonja  &  Steven  Hoppe 
Jamie  McSpadden 
Bettye  D.  Mobley 
Nordstrom  Salon  Shoes  Staff 
In  memory  of  Marcel  Alexandre 
Shirley  &  Thomas  Ramaley 
Ruth  &  George  Scharf 
Marsha  &  James  Stieber 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friends  ($2.50) 
Ashley  Ginn 

DONATIONS 

Herman  Bartholomay 

Boeing  Company  Employees 

Community  Fund 

LaVetra  &  Thomas  Brand 

Martha  Brodersen 

Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 

Judith  &  Jack  Feinberg 

Shari  Hamblin 

Megan  Kimball  &  Chris  Sar 

Ann  Marshall 

William  Miles 

Margaret  &  Duane  Morse 

Mary  &  Matthew  Palencia 

Beth  Shebek  &  Tom  Haladyna 

Gail  &  Thomas  Smith 

Dale  Ann  Spear 

Valley  of  the  Sun  United  Way 

Washtenaw  United  Way 

FOUNDATION  GIFTS 

Cosanti  Foundation 

GRANTS 

COMPAS 

USDA-Forest  Service 

GROWING  A  LEGACY 
FOR  GENERATIONS 
CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  GIFTS 

Sara  &  Alvan  Adams 

Alberta  B.  Farrington  Foundation 

Nancy  &  Don  Alpert 

APS 

Arthur  Andersen  LLP 
Sandra  J.  &  Dean  Bakke 
Bank  One,  Arizona 
Shirley  &  Tom  Bekey 
Genevieve  Buckles 
Marion  &  John  Cotton 
Carrie  M.  DaCosta 
First  American  Title  Insurance 
Company 
Hazel  Hare 
Martha  &  Ray  Hunter 
Kathy  &  Robert  C.  Jones 
Sue  &  Robert  H.  Karatz 
Toni  &  Donald  R.  Loback 
Marsh  USA  Inc. 

Matthews,  Gold,  Kennedy  and  Snow 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Milli  &  Robert  J.  Olshaskie 
Shirley  &  Thomas  R.  Ramaley 


R.  Pauline  Schmidt 
Rosann  F.  Schott 
J.  Kathryn  &  Mark  Sommer 
In  memory  of  Karle  Sommer 
SRP 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Laura  Toussaint 
TRW  Foundation 
Linda  &  Richard  Whitney 

HUIZINGH 

OPERATING  RESERVE 

Higgins  Foundation 

HONORARY  & 

MEMORIAL  DONATIONS 

Honorary  &  memorial  contributions  are 
used  to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horticultural, 
education  &  research  programs  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Contributions  have  been  received  in 
honor  of: 

Beverly  Duzik 

Dorothy  &  Harvey  Smith 

Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah's  50th 
Anniversary 
Eunice  &  William  Beltz 

Linda  Raish 

Jon  Citron  Sound  Services 

Contributions  have  been  received  in 
memory  of: 

George  Carlin 

Martha  &  Claudia  Vizcaya 

Cecile  C.  Lowes 
Donna  Vallone 

James  McLeod 

Gail  Wiegand 

Larry  McNeight 

Elaine  &  Richard  Wilson 

Duane  A.  Moore 

Edra  &  James  Drake 
Blanche  Willard 

Karle  E.  Sommer 

Beth  &  Daryl  Dixon 

James  Vizcaya 
Martha  &  Claudia  Vizcaya 

Maxine  Vogel 

Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 

Sno  Waters 

Barbara  J.  Webb 

MEMORIAL  BENCH 

A  bench  where  visitors  may  rest  has 
been  dedicated  in  loving  memory  of: 

Cynthia  Salisbury 

June  Knabusch  Taylor 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree  program 
provide  for  horticultural  maintenance  of 
the  trees  on  the  Center  for  Desert  Living 
Trail.  Contributions  have  been  received 
in  memory  of: 

Jeff  Corr 

Betty  Jane  Corr 

Golda  J.  &  Walter  P.  Garrison 

Peggy  Garrison 
Virginia  &  D.  Eric  Wheeler 

Maude  Macken 

Lee  Albrecht 

Patricia  &  Ronald  Guffey 

Lois  Hibbert 

Dottie  Kast 


Justine  Newton 
Dianna  &  David  Schreck 

Halvar  G.  Starck 

Dorothy  Starck 

Virginia  Zeger 

Virginia  &  Martin  Keller 

SHADE  ISLANDS 

A  shaded  area  along  a  Garden  path  will  be 
dedicated  in  loving  memory  of: 

Cal  Straub 

George  Christensen 

SPECIAL  EVENT  GIFTS 

The  following  organizations  made 
contributions  through  their  special  event 
proceeds: 

The  Garden  Conservancy 
Scottsdale  Artists  League 

IN-KIND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Aaron  Brothers  Art  &  Framing 
Air  Comm  Corporation 
Tire  Arizona  Biltmore 
Arizona  Cardinals 
Arizona  State  University,  Kerr 
Cultural  Center 

Arizona  State  University,  Public 
Events 
Denise  Ball 
Delvina  Belzil 
Beyond  Garden  Walls 
Charles  Brenner 
Susan  Brown 
by  Word  of  Mouth 
Candle  &  Gift  Factory  Outlet 
Canyon  Records  and  Indian  Arts 
Craig  Cheply 
Childsplay 

China  Mist  Tea  Company 

James  Cowlin 

Sue  Denning 

Don  Donnelly  Stables 

Susan  Douglas 

El  Charro  Lodge 

EXTRAS 

Fiesta  Mall 

Mary  Freeman 

Frank  Giroux 

Goldwater's  Foods  of  Arizona 

Mary  Ann  &  Edward  Gray 

Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 

Greeley  and  Hansen  Engineers 

Mark  Harbin 

Harkins  Theatres 

Hot  Rags 

Jean  Humlicek 

Heather  Kadar 

Daphne  Keskinis 

Karl  Krebs 

James  Lightcap 

Rosemary  &  Phillip  Loersch 

Paul  Lorah 

Jonathan  Mann 

Mesa  Arts  Center 

Mesa  Southwest  Museum 

Michael's  at  the  Citadel 

Douglas  Miley 

Ann  Morrow 

Mulberry  Street  Neigborhood 
Bar  &  Grill 
Kelly  &  Jim  Norton 
Orange  Tree  Resort 
Pearson  &  Company 
Lovice  &  Richard  Peterson 
The  Phoenix  Zoo 
Vikki  Reed 

Reed-Kann  Commercial  Printing 
Services 
Ann  Rhea 
Robb  &  Stucky 
Robbies  Clothing 
Rose  A.  Roe 

Santa  Barbara  Catering  Company 
Scott  Schultz 

Scottsdale  Cultural  Council 
Scottsdale  Fashion  Square 
Scottsdale  Symphony  Orchestra 


LENDAR  OF  SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Holiday  Reunion  2000  at 
Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias 

Thursday,  November  30 
5:30  to  8:30  p.m. 

For  members  of  the  Saguaro  Society,  Curator's  Circle, 
Director's  Circle,  and  President's  Club 

Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias 

Thursday,  November  30  (Garden  members'  night) 

Friday  and  Saturday,  December  1  and  2 
5:30  to  9:30  p.m. 

Music  in  the  Garden  Concert  Series 

Sundays,  February  4  to  March  18 
11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Food  and  beverages  available  from  Arcadia  Farms  Patio  Cafe 

Circles  of  Giving 

Saguaro  Society  Spring  Luncheon 

Sunday,  February  11 

on  the  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 
For  members  of  the  Saguaro  Society,  Curator's  Circle, 
Director's  Circle,  and  President's  Club 

Grand  Opening 

Harriet  K.  Maxwell  Desert  Wildflower  Trail 

Friday,  March  9  (Garden  members'  preview) 

Saturday  &  Sunday,  March  10  &  11 


Sharon  Seggi 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Southwest  Arts  &  Entertainment 
Southwest  Gardener 
Stockyards  Restaurant 
Carolyn  &  John  Stuart 
Jim  Sudal 
Sugar  Bowl 

Taylor  Freezer  Sales  of  Arizona 

Ann  Thayer 

The  Barbecue  Company 

The  Boulders 

Trappings 

Rosa  Trombitas 

Two  Plates  Full 

Rebecca  Uhl 

Chrissie  Vales 

Verde  Canyon  Railroad 

Volunteers  in  the  Garden 

WB61 

Wild  Oats  Community  Market 
Willo  Candle  Co. 

Sylvia  &  Carl  Yoder 

We  attempt  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of 
our  donors'  names.  If  you  note  an 
error  or  omission,  please  contact  Kate 
Bakkum  at  480/481-8115. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

WISH  LIST 

If  you  have  an  item  to  donate  on  the  Wish  List, 
please  call  the  Garden  at  480/481-8194. 

Three-ring  binders 
Four-wheel-drive  vehicle 
Backhoe  4  580k 
Binoculars 

Book  case  with  three  shelves 
Computer  -  Pentium  3  or  better 
Digital  camera 
Golf  pencils 

Hunting  knife  with  6"-8"  serrated  blade 
Lab  bench  with  sink 
Laminator 
Office  chairs 
Paper  cutter 

Plastic  storage  containers  (shoe  box  size) 
Power  point  projector  system 
TV- VCR  combo  (13") 

White  storage  cupboards 
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Order  by  fax 
480/481-8157, 
by  phone 
480/481-8113, 
by  e-mail: 

dbggiftshop@uswest.net 


Last  Oasis  Puzzle 

A  550-piece  jigsaw  puzzle  by 
artist  Charles  Lynn  Bragg 
which  depicts  plant  and 
animal  life  in  the  Sonoran 
Desert,  this  challenging 
puzzle  is  made  in  the  U.S.A. 
Eye-catching  and  colorful 
with  many  small  pieces. 

For  ages  five  and  up. 

$11.95 


& 


Please  see  the  Garden  website  for  more  shopping  choices 

at  http://www.dbg.org  or  http://www.dbgselect.org. 


or  by  mail: 

DBG  Gift  Shop, 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008. 


N put  Twelve  Datjs  of  Christmas 

••  ••  CtrUtiu  M«« 


Rizalina  Holiday  Cards 

New  this  year  are  holiday  cards  from 
Rizalina  designs  in  Scottsdale.  The 
Southwest  designs  are  printed  with 
soy-based  inks  on  acid-free,  100% 
recycled  paper,  helping  to  preserve 
the  beauty  of  Nature.  The  cards  carry 
various  holiday  greetings. 

Boxed  sets  of  10  cards  with  decorative 
envelopes  are  $10.50.  Matching 
ornaments  are  $4.25  each. 


Twelve  Lizards  Leaping: 
A  New  Twelve  Days  of 
Christmas 

Children  will  delight  in  following 
Lizard  as  he  romps  through  this 
new  version  on  the  traditional 
favorite,  "The  Twelve  Days  of 
Christmas."  This  version  begins, 

"On  the  first  day  of  Christmas  my  true  love  gave  to  me  a  quail  in 
a  palo  verde  tree,"  and  goes  on  from  there.  Written  by  Jan 
Romero  Stevens  and  illustrated  by  Christine  Mau. 


hardcover.  Rising  Moon  $14.95 


Dos  Damas  Ornaments 

Award-winning  artist  and  designe 
Doreen  Korman  is  the  real  damn 
(that's  Spanish  for  lady)  behind 
Dos  Damas  Designs,  creators  of 
handmade  copper  and  verdigris 
ornaments.  Based  in  Tempe,  she 
personally  develops  each  design 
and  finish.  These  charming  copper 
creations  have  endless  decorative 
possibilities.  Use  them  as  tree 
ornaments,  gift-wrapping  accents, 
guest  towel  decorations,  or  napkin 
rings. 

Prices  range  from  $9.50  to  $13.50 
per  ornament. 


Angelpelli  Ornaments 

Angelpelli  ornaments  are  designed 
by  Robert  Shields.  Known  to 
millions  as  half  of  the  mime  team 
Shields  and  Yarnell,  Robert  resides 
in  Sedona,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  designers  in  the  Southwest. 
Each  ornament  hangs  on  a  gold 
thread  and  is  painted  in  Southwestern 
colors  and  designs. 

Boxed  sets  of  six  are  $28.00. 
Individual  ornaments  are  $5.50  each. 
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